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_An Open Letter to 


Parents of a Hard 
of Hearing Child 


by Jacqueline Keaster, M.A. 
‘When, “after many tests have 


been made it has been pretty speech 


well proved that John has a 
loss, a number of speci- 


hearing 
‘fie problems related to his deve- 


lopment and education present 
themselves. You, as parents, 


have a major role to play in, 


helping solve these problems. 

In-the first place, it 1s most 
important that you regard John 
as essentially ‘normal’; that you 
dee him ag child who Is able to 
see, to.feel, to smell to taste, to 
run, to jump, to cry, to laugh, to 
be ‘good’ or to be ‘naughty.’ In 
other words, he {s Just like any 
child in every respect but in his 
ability to hear. .You must treat 
him as you would treat any child 


hearing does not mean that you 
to. obey, 


Just as-you can any 

One might almost say that it ts 
more important that a deaf or 
hard of hearing child be taught 
to obey than it Js for a child who 
hears normally, because the deaf 
or hard of hearing child's safety 


. May depend upon your hearing 


approaching danger and warn- 
ing him of it. 

Bome time every day, play 
with John, Don't spoil him but 
let him know, in ways that he 
can understand, that you love 
him and very dearly. Never let 
him be aware of your sorrow 
over his hearing loss. By accept- 
ing it, not crying. over it, you 
can do much to teach him to 
accept it, This is one of the very 
hardest things that we will 
suggest that you do. But, it ts 
perhaps the most important one 
thing in his development. You 
see, he learns his attitudes from 
you. If you feel no shame, no 
embarrassment over his hearing 
loss, he will feel none. He will 
learn to accept it as he accepts 
the fact that his grandfather 
wear glasses, 


Guiding Learning 


There are several avenues 
through which children learn, 


“namely: 


1. Through watching others 
and doing or remembering what 
they see others do. 

2. Through feeling and identi- 
fying an object or action by 
associating and remembering 
how it feels, 

3. Through listening ard im!- 
tating or remembering what 
they hear. 


Because he is hard of 


Because John is hard of hear- 
ing he is cut off, at least partial- 
ly, from one avenue of learning. 
He does not hear what goes on 
around him. As a consequence, 
hhis speech has not developed in 
relation to the reat of his devel- 
opment or In a manner compar- 
able to other children his age. 
‘That ts due'to the very nature of 
development. All babies 
‘bable.’ By ‘babbling’ we mean a 
repetition of sounds that have 
no meaning. The hearing child 
learns to form that babble into 
meaningful words by imitating 
what he hears being said around 
him. A baby learns to say ‘mam- 
ma’, ‘bye-bye,’ ‘daddy’ by listen- 
ing to an adult or another child 
say the words, then trying to im- 
itate what he hears. The hearing 
baby makes repeated attempts 
before even the word ‘mamma’ is 
intelligible. This last point is 
very Important. Try to remember 
it when John must try and try 
before he is able to say a word. 
He cannot, at first, imitate what 
you say simply because he does 
not hear what you say. His or- 


pe- ans of speech are perfectly nor- 
3 given 


‘ears. 
oni 


said jously, dren learn 
through watching and through 
feeling as well as through listen- 
ing. Therefore we must teach 
a hard of hearing child to watch 
speech in order to teach him to 
talk. 


Introducing Speech 


A very important and certainly 
a very hard thing that the deaf 
or hard of hearing child must 
learn 1s that there is such a 
thing as speech. One of the ways 
to teach him that idea is to talk 
to him. Talk to him on any and 
on all occasions just as you 
would talk to a hearing child. 
But, when you talk to your child 
with tmpaired hearing be sure 
that he is looking at you, and 
that the light Is shining so that 
he can see what you say. 


A man once said, and no 
doubt without too much exag- 
geration, that seventy-five per- 
cent of one’s life goes on behind 
one’s back. See to it that John 
knows what is going on behind 
him, At first it will be difficult 
for him to understand why he 
must look at you when you speak 
tohim. At first he will under- 
stand very little of what you say 
to him. It must be born in mind, 
however. that a hearing child 
must learn to understand what 
is said to him. He is.not born 
with an understanding of speech 
simply because he is able to 
hear. He learns meanings by 
associating the phrases that he 
hears you say with an action 
that he sees ygu perform. In 
like manner the deaf or hard of 


hearing child learns to associate this 


the words or phrases that he 
gees you say with an action that 
he sees you perform. He will not 

d even after a long 
period, every word that you say. 
It isn't necessary. But he will 
learn to see meaning in what 
you say. That ts important. Try 
to word the phrases that you 


It is by repetition that John will 
learn; for example, you might 
use some of these in the course 
of a day: 5 

1, It is time to get up! 

2. Come to breakfast, lunch 
or dinner, 

3. Eat your breakfast, lunch 
or dinner. 

4. Wash your hands and face. 

5. Comb your hair, 

6. Hang up your clothes. 

4. Pick up your toys. 

8. Shut the door, 

9. It’s time for bed. 

10. Good-night! 

It these phrases, or ones 
comparable to them, are ones 
that you use, say them every 
time that there 1s an opportunity 
for John to associate the right 
phrase. with its right, action. 
epee hihtehie any at 

would to 

else. Speak naturally, without 
exaggerated lip movements, and 
in a normal tone of voice. At 
this point, you are not trying to 
teach speech. as such, but are 
trying to teach John to realize 
that speech fs his means of com- 
munication. 

It might be added in passing 
that if one were speaking to a 
hearing child and asking him to 
wash his hands, one would add 
the word ‘please.’ In speaking 
to a deaf child, one is rather apt 
to drop words that do not add 

to the meaning of 
the sentence. The reason for 
this liés in the fact that those 
extra words make lip reading 
more difficult, Whether such 
omissions are justified ts open 
to question. 

The next step in teaching 
John about speech, concerns it- 
self with him that 
objects have names. This can 
Dest be done by using toy objects 
and pictures. It is important 
that both represent things with 
which he ts very familiar, The 
Uist might include such things 
Bs: 


1. a dog 6. acar 

2 a cat 7. a chair 
3. a knife 8. a table 
4. a fork 9. a baby 
5. a spoon =-'10._ a house 


Most ‘ten cent stores’ have 
miniature objects:that can be 
used, By going through maga- 
sines such as The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies Home 
Journal and Colliers you will 
find brightly colored pictures 
that lend themselves well to 


purpose. They may be cut 
out and pasted on file cards that 
can be purchased at the ‘ten 
cent store’ for a few cents, One 
of the first things that John will 
enjoy doing with objects and 
pictures is matching. Place the 
cards on the table. Place the 
car, for example, on the picture. 
Show John that he's to match 


. the rest of the toys to the 


pictures, This exercise teaches 
him to observe ikeness and re- 
lationship. 

Other plctures that will be 
found usable from the.begin- 
ning are these: 

1. a bar of soap (some soap) 
2, a bowl of soup (some soup) 
3. an orange 
4, an apple 
5. some tomatoes 
6. some meat 
4. a tooth brush 
8. a boat 
9. a watch or clock 
0. a pair of shoes 


Implementing Names of Objects 
After John has learned to 
match the following objects and 
‘the: petures they may be used in 
the following ways: 
1. John may sit on your lap 
facing you. Three or four objects 


or pictures may be placed on the - 


table beside you. The ones 
chosen first should be those 
that look the least alike on the 
mouth. This can be determined 
by saying the words, as natur- 
ally as possible, in a mirror, 
One might use a knife, a shoe, 
and a baby. Place John's 
hands on your face as you say 
the word knife. Pick up the knife 
and show him that the word and 
object go together. 

2. Show him the words on 
your mouth without having him 
feel your face. 

3. Follow the same procedure 
with the word shoe and the word 
baby. 


bear in mind that most so-called 
deaf children have some residual 
hearing that can be used, with 
or without amplification, for 
speech development. It ts diffi- 
cult to know, when a child is, 
only three years old. just how 
much hearing he does have. Go 
on the assumption. therefore, 
that he does have some hearing. 
As you introduce each new ob- 
ject say the word into his ear in 
a low volce. Never shout or ralse 
your voice above a normal con- 
Versational tone. Simply say the 
word as clearly as you know 
how. , 

5. When you feel sure that 
John knows what you are say- 
ing, have him point to the object 
whose name you say. Encourage 
him when he does well. 


~ (Continued on Page 8) 


4. At this point it is well to? 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


At the present time a survey 
of Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton D.C. is being conducted by 
a committee under the direction 
of Dr, Harry Best of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky., Gal-. 
Iaudet College was established 

for the higher education of the 

deaf. Although 1t confers de-_ 
grees it has never been ac- 
credited, which means . that 
instruction is not comparable 
with that given in such Can- 
adian universities, as Queen's, 

Toronto, Western or McMaster. 

A ‘very Interesting article on 

“acereditation” by Oscar D. 

Gutre appeared in the Bulent 

Broadcaster and was reprinted 

in The Dlinois Advance. It is 

reproduced in this copy of The 

Canadian. The conclusion con- 

tains this very striling sentence. 

“No school for the ‘deaf 1s now 

recognized by an association of 

colleges as offering adequate 
preparation for college.” 


ACCREDITATION 
By OSCAR D. GUIRE 
in the Silent Broadcaster 
1. Introduction 
Im recent years the deaf 
people have shown Interest in 
the academic standards of the 
schools for the deaf and Gal- 
laudet College. The fact that 
some of the schools are accre- 
dited has led some critics to as- 
sume that others and the college 
can also be accredited, State- 
ments made before a ton- 
gressional committee and in 
the publications of the deaf and 
private correspondence indicate 
a need for better information. 
IL Sonrces of Information 
Every 4 or 5 years the United 
States Office of Education 
publishes bulletins giving lists 
_ ef atcredited schools and some 
general information. The latest 
bulletins were published in 1944 
and cover lists in effect in 1943 
and 1944. They are Bulletin 
1944, No. 3, “Accredited Higher 
Institutions 1944" and Bulletin 
(1944, No. 4, “Accredited Secon- 
Schools in the United 
States 1944. Those desiring 
latest Lists er specified, in- 
formation will find the names 
and addresses of accrediting 
agencies in these bulfetins. 
TIL Purpose of Accreditation 
‘The ideal purpose of accre- 
ditation is to raise academic 
standards and thus improve our 
education. The most practical 
use of accreditation Is to make 
it easy for the admissions 
officer of a college to evaluate 
the previous work’ of a student 
matriculating from a high 
“school or’ transferring from 
another college. Gallaudet Col- 
lege 1s not accredited and as a 
result if one of Its graduates 
wishes to pursue more advanced 
study at another institution, his 
record is scrutinized with great- 
er care than in the case of a 
graduate of an accredited col- 
lege. What the Gallaudet 
applicant gets may be anything 
from credit for two years of 
college to unqualified admission 
to graduate work. It depends on 
several factors, especially the 
student's record, the extent of 
his peeparation’ lor his chosen 


Le and the admissions 
officer's attitude in -giving\{na 
benefit of doubt. < 


TV. Agencies for Higher 
Anstitations 


1. National voluntary agen- 
cles, The Association of Ameri- 
can Universities 1s the highest 
accrediting authority for general 
collegiate education. Member- 
ship in the association Is 
restricted to 34 of the leading 
graduate schools of the United: 
States and Canada but they © 
accredit hundreds of institu- 
tlons, chiefly on the basis of 
efficient preparation of stu- 
dents for graduate work. The 
activity of Teachers Colleges B~ 
confined to teacher training. 


into five geographical regions, 
each of which is served by one 
association of colleges and 
secondary schools. The number 
of colleges accredited by them 
is about double that by the 
Association of American Uni- 
versities. ‘ 

3. State agencies. States use 
state universities or state de- 
partments of education to 
supervise the work of public 
Junior colleges and the training 
of teachers, lawyers, physicians, 
and other professionals who 
may acquire'a state license for 
practice. 

4. Professional _ societies. 
Their accredited Mists enable 
prospective students to know 
where to go for adequate pro- 
fessional training in certain 
flelds such as law, medicine, 

1. Ot 
‘High standards are but 
the lack of accreditation does 
not necessarily mean general 
low academic standards and 
may merely indicate in-adequate 
facilities in certain subjects. No 
single - institution 1s accredited 
for every professional calling. 
¥. Agencies for Secondary 
Schools 

1, Regional voluntary agen- 
cles. ‘The associations, which 
accredit coll accredit also 
secondary schools in their res- 
pective regions. 

2._ State agencies. In a few 
states, including California, the 
state university is the legal au- 
thority for accrediting second- 
ary schools. In most of the 
other states it is the state de- 
partment of education. Geor- 
gia Accrediting Commission is 
not a legally constituted author- 
ity of the state but it works 
closely with the state depart- 
ment of education and associ- 
ations of colleges and high 
schools. Nevada and Wisconsin 
do not have a definite and legal 
method for accrediting high 
schools. 

VE Differences in the ac- 
creditation of secondary schools 

‘The states have different ob- 
Jectives, standards, and meth- 
ods of rating which are pre- 
sumably called for by the ex- 
perience and economic factors of 
the respective states. If a state 
has low minimum requirements, 
its accredited schools may vary 
a great deal in quality. 

In general the standards of 
the state agencies are lower than 
those of! regional agencies. 
Of th is accredited by the 

a 


state agencies, about only one- 
fifth are accredited by regional 


‘VIR Enforcement of Rules 


“It is one thing to adopt: end 
publish high - sounding 3 
it is another thing to enforce 
them. As I read the official bul- 
Tetin of a certain state agency 
and checked the rules with the 
data on the schools, I decided 
that state accreditation could 
not be accepted at its face value. 

Official statements and re- 
cords do not tell the whole story. 
If one wants to know just how 
good any particular school is, he 
has to go to the school and see 
the textbooks, recitations, and 
examinations. 

VIL Accredited Schools for 

the Deaf 

‘A check of the lsts of-schools 
in Best's “Deafness and the Deaf 
in the United States” with the 
U.S.OE. bulletin arid correspon- 
dence with some schools, ac- 
crediting agencies, and educa~ 
tlonal bodies have brought the 
following facts to light: 

4. Indiana School for the Deaf 


is “commissioned” by Indi- 
ana State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


2. Ohio State School for the 
Deaf is “approved as first class” 
by Ohio State-Department of 
Education.” 

3. St. Rita School for the 
Deaf ts “approved as first class” 
by Ohio State Department of 
Education. 


teacher qualifications, a 

5. Iowa School for the Deaf 
is Usted in the U.S.OZ, bulletin 
‘as being ‘on the approved list” 
of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, though not “approved” 
by the Department of Public 
Instruction. This is an error for 
this association will not consider 
a school for approval unless it 
1s recognized by the legally- 
constituted authority of the 
state as being in the highest 
class. The Iowa school was act- 
ually accredited at one time, 
starting approximately in 1928, 
but they withdrew their particl- 
pation in the program of the 
association when they cut their 
course from 15 years to 13 years 
in 1939. 

6. The teachers of the Ro- 
chester School for the Deaf are 
qualified by the Regents of the 
University of the State ‘of New 
York to give Regents examin- 
ations for a Regents diploma. 
(I have no information about 
the teachers of the other schools 
for the deaf in New York.) This 
does not give the school ac- 
ereditation in the usual sense. 
‘The US.OE. bulletin does not 
list any school for the deaf as 
being “approved” by New York 
Department of Education. 

7. Texas Deaf, Blind and 
Dumb Institute for Colored 
‘Youth and Virginia School for 
the Deaf and Blind are listed as 
accredited but the accredition 1s 
intended for the departments 
for the blind only. 

8. Parker High school in Chi- 
cago fs accredited and Best (cit- 


for the deat. There is 
ementary school for the 
the same campus but in 


ally organized for ‘them except 
for two ted courses, 
one in ly and speech 
correction for all the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing students and 
ithe other in English for the deaf 
‘students whose reading and 
language ability is far below 
that of the average high schoo) 

student. 

TX. Conclasion 

No school for the deaf is now 
recognized by an association of 
colleges as offering adequate 
preparation for college. The 
Yowa school was at one time but 
15 year course was ni ' 
Four schools (Indiana, Ohio, St. 
Rita, and Georgia) are accredit- 
ed by state agencies. If a 
school can meet the require- 
ments of a state agency, it is he 
provided it is not done by giv- 
ing a gifted few or hard-of- 
hearing students too much at- 
tention at the expense of other 
students. However, the stan- 
dards of state agencies are vari- 
able and generally low and the 
enforcement of their rules ts 
often weak, Therefore tho 
few accredited schools can not 
serve as a basis for any general- 
{zation about the education of 
the deaf, 
—The Illinois Advance. 


‘Teacher in the Callfornia 
School for the Deaf 

Only within recent years have 
educators become serlously con- 
cerned with the need for concre- 
Uzing facts offered to the learn- 
er. The old educational formula 
bounded by the triangular walls 
of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic consisted of the presen- 
tation of words und numbers to 
be magically imprinted upon-the 
mind of the pupil. Too often the 
product of this kind of teaching 
was rote learning marked by 
sheer verbalization, the ability 
to repeat data with no under- 
standing of inherent meaning. 


What ts Visual Education? 

Teachers of the deaf, by the 
very nature of thelr spectal pro- 
blems, have avoided the pitfall 
of teaching incompletely. For 
the avenue of learning for the 
deaf is visual. The printed word 
{s constantly associated with 
pictures and objects in the early 
years of training; action work 
dramatizes meaning and clarifies’ 
obscure ideas. In a sense, the 
teacher of the deaf has always 
made great use of visual edu- 
cation. How to enrich the pos- 
sibilities of visual learning is the 
problem to be discussed. 

For too many educators, visual 
education has become synon- 
ymous with motion pictures. 
While motion pictures may be 
an invaluable ald In rendering 
% topic understandable, as in a 
film showing the process of con-" 
verting iron:to steel, in many 
cases pictures, slides, natural 

(Continued on Page 1) 
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Miss Dillon's Class 
June Ball likes her snapshot 
which is on the bulletin board. 
Bhe examines it often. 


‘Margaret Gale looks forward 
to her weekly letters “from 
Mother. In ber spare moments 
she Is busy with her colour book. 


Lois McNaught was very 
happy to recelve a big box from 
home. She ahared some of it 
with her classmates, 


Laura Wallace brought in 
snapshots of her class last year. 
She often tells who they are. 


Audrey Bouges being the 
smallest in the clasd, leads the 


line. Bhe loves her time for 
play. 
Rosabelle Marshall takes 


great pride In her printing and 
triea to finish first, Then she 
works at a jig-saw puzzle, 


Barbara Young likes to play 
in the swings. She contributes 
that item to the news. 


Betty Lou Foster likes to brush 
the blackboard. She tries hard 
in school and doesn’t forget her 


‘Sarasin, the heavy. 
‘weight “of - the. class contes ‘fn 
‘witha smile on his face and a 
twinkle in his eye. 


George Sarazin likes to keep 
the desks and chairs straight, 
and he is no more negligent 
about the lines in the corridors. 


Miss Rutherford’s Class 


‘There are two girls and elght 
boys in our class. 


Robert Hillman Andre’ Bour- 
get, Billy Bates, Eugene Hales 
and Bryan Meany are living in 
the senior residence this year. 


Gordon Henshaw and Austin 
Barron enjoyed the ride back to 
school on the train. 
the class about many things 
they saw from the train win- 
dow. 


Eugene had a birthday party 
last week. Herbert Alton chose 
a paper hat for each one to wear 
and passed them around. We 
had birthday cake, chocolate 
cheese, 


Catherine McDonald and Betty 
Btapley showed us how to play 
“pin the tall on the donkey.” 


Robert and Billy have been out 
roller-skating every afternoon. 


Everyone seems very happy to 
be back at school again. 


‘Miss Hanley's Class 
Pasty likes her new yellow 
dress with the gray kittens on 
it. The dress reminds Evelyn 
~ and Sharon of their kittens at 
home. 


. Nancy, and John won. 


Eugene came back with two 
new teeth, Byron minus one. 
Both are equajly proud and go 
about pointing to thelr mouth 
saying tooth’ ‘ 


Kenneth had a bigger surprise 
for us. He has a new baby bro- 
ther at home and he insists on 
showing us just how small the 
baby is. 


Stephen ts trying very hard 


to write his frst letter on his” 


own this year. He says “I know” 
and prints away. 


was pleased with her 
big box of fruit. She shared it 
with all the children. 


Bruce enjoys the pretty post- 
cards he receives and Larry gets 
very excited over the drawings 
his mother makes in her letters. 


Miss Evan's Class 
Colleen Willams was very 
much pleased with the new 
brooch she got in her letter. 


Beth Gonneau, since return- 
ing to school, has recetved se- 
veral letters from home, We 
know she treasurses them as 
she reads them over and over 
again, 


Billy Brigham takes the hon- 
our of being the tallest boy in 


ithe class, being eight Inches 


taller than Murray Brown, 


Raymond Panke in out of 
school hours is very fond of 
playing on the swings and on 
the latidera this being his first 
news ‘for us each morning. 


Douglas Leeman and Brian 
Murphy are always first to have 
their hands up to brush the 
blackboards. 


Glen Skinkle likes to tell us 
about his pets at home especial- 
ly the white rabbits 


Delbert Green brought many 
snapshots from home, We have 
displayed these on the bulletin 
board much to Delbert’s delight. 


Jarvis Carey gets comics and 
bars every week from home. 
From all appearances the bars 
are more welcome than the 
comics but who wouldn't have 
the same opinion as he? 


‘They told3 David Forrest is very proud of 


his new blue shirt. 


Miss Ewing's Class 

Doune had a birthday. She 
was eight. She had’a birthday 
party. She had a birthday cake. 
‘We played donkey party. Mari- 
lyn, Edward, Cecil and Gary 
won. We played five pins. Alan, 
Jes 
David, and Freddie played. We 
liked the party. 


Miss Nichol’s Class 


Miss Nichol told us a story. It 
was about a little, white cat. 
— Marlene Caldwell. 


Harold and I played with a 
car. —Harry Bell. 
1 skipped rope —Dlane War- 
low. 
I helped Joan roller-skate. 
—Faye Westbrook. 


Harry and I played horse. 
—Gerald Griffore. 


I went home, Bobby, Marilyn 
W, and 1 played on the swings. 
+ —Marilyn Lawrence, 

Flaine and I looked at a book. 
—Lyla Garnett. 


Mother and Father gave me 
some coloured pencils T like 
them. —Betty Williams, 
Miss Detlor washed my hair. 
—Denna Roult. 


Jean, Beth. and I wrote in a 
book. —Lillian Kluba. 


Mary and I played on the 
teeter. —Anita ‘Jackson, 


Miss Brethout's Class 

My birthday was Sunday, 
September 22, I was ten. We 
had the party Tuesday, Sept- 
ember 24. Miss Brethour and 
‘Miss Hunt went downtown Mon~ 
day afternoon. They bought 
crackers and cheese, radishes, 
peaches, celery, ‘birthday cake, 
grapes and chocolate milk. My 
mother sent candy and peanuts 
for the party. 


Many teachers, girls and boys 
came to see my party, We ate 
the crackers and cheese, celery, 
radishes, peaches, birthday cake, 
grapes, candy and peanuts. We 
drank chocolate milk. I blew 
out the ten candles. We hada 
good time. 


Joy and Nora Kay passed the 
celery and radishes. Shirley 
passed the crackers and cheese. 
Miss Brethour gave us some 
birthday cake. Billy W. passed 
the grapes. Maldwyn passed 
the candy arid peanuts, Kenneth 
and Joe put the chocolate milk 
on our desks. Christina and 
Ellen dried the dishes. 

—Billy Gardner. 


‘Miss Narse’s Class 
My brother came to school. He 
is happy. He is five years old. 
T play with Billy every day. We 
played with a wagon yesterday 
afternoon. It was cold. 
—Mary O'Neill. 


Last September 6 was my 
birthday. I am ten years old. 
Mother and Father bought me 
new roller skates Rilla, Kenneth 
and I played on the swings. T 
had a party. Irene and Verna 
played with Elva. 

—Margaret Kirkness. 


July 22 was my birthday. I 
am ten years old. I had a party. 
Margaret V., Louls and 1 played 
on the swings. I gave them 
pop. I saw Victoria B. 
—Margaret Gansky. 


‘This is October, It is snowing. 
We are happy. It !scold. We 
like snow. Robert Hill. 


Last September 21 was my 
birthday. I am ten years old. 
We had a party. We played 


‘bean bag relays and musical 


chairs, Mother sent me roller 
skates and clothing. Ernest 
sent me a locket and chain. 
Clara sent me some cake. 
—Betty Tuson. 


Next Saturday will be my 
birthday. 1 shall be ten. I 
got a-box from Mother and 
Daddy. Yesterday afternoon 
we played on the swings. It was 
cold, —Joanne Brontmier. 


Pago 3 


Yesterday after school I roller 
skated. I fell on a bump on the 
sidewalk. ‘This afternoon we 
shall go to the dentist. 

—Billy Hemphill. 


October 13 will be my birth- 
day. We are going to have my 
birthday party on October 11. 

—Robert Reld. 


We went to the garden last 
Friday. We saw carrots, beets, 
corn, pumpkins, caboages, toma- 
toes, onions, apples and pars- 
nips, We picked tomato 
Jeaves for our worm. We picked 
up apples. We saw men thresh- 
ing. ‘Doreen Brown. 

Next Saturday will be my 
birthday. I shall be ten. Yester~ 
day afternoon Joanne, Mary and 
Traced, It was cold. It is snow- 
ing very hard this morning. 

» = Jeannette Masel. 


I got a letter from Mavis 
Moorhead. She lives in Kapus- 
kasing. I wrote a letter to 
‘Mairs last Friday. 

—Vivian Curtis. 


Miss O'Connor's Class 

It snowed October 1, It was 
very cold and windy. ; 
—Joan Balyx. 

I got a box from my Grand- 
mother. I got candies, apples, 
gum, bars and peanuts. I gave 
the boys and girls some candles. 
—Nancy Bogaert. 


I got a letter fron my Mother 
and Daddy. They will come to 
ee me soon. —Murlene Coulson. 


We got welghed yesterday. T 
weigh 53 Ibs. —Jean Cullen. 
Paul gave us apples last week, 
—Allan Dale. 

My mother and father have a 
baby girl. Her name f§ Rita. She 
cries and cries. —Sheilagh Kerr. 


We shall make a book about 

Vegetables. I colored a potato. 

—Joan Guest. 

I got a parcel, a letter and 

twenty-five cents. I got cookles, 
bars, and funny papers. 

—Wilfred Saumure. 

Joan Guest and I pulled a 

tooth to-day.  —Jean Silver. 


My father sent me my'‘foot- 

ball. I play with it every day. 

Tam very happy at schoot. 
—Paul Simmons. 


I saw three owls. They were 
flying. = —Jerome Winterhalt. 


Miss Kellar’s Class 

Monday, September 23 was 
Bobble Stewart's birthday. He 
was ten, His mother sent him 
a fleshlight. He had a birth. 
day party. He had a birthday 
cake. Ten candles were on tt, 
We had crackers and cheese, 
celery, olives, cookles, bananas, 
grapes and birthday cakes i 
eat. We had chocolate milk to 
drink, Bobble got four birth- 
day cards. We liked the party. 
We had a good time. 

It is autumn, The leaves are 
red, yelllow, orange and brown. 
The wind blows. The leaves 
fall on the ground. We went 
for a- walk, We picked up 
maple, oak and elm leaves. 

Irvin Hayes, Bobble Stewart 
and Warren Thomson had hair~ 
cuts. 
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is reprintéd from the Port 
Arthur News Chroincle in this 
issue of The Canadian. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing arrived in 


Belleville on Wednesday, Sept-. 


ember 18th., intending to spend 
four days at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. They had reserva- 
tions to sail on the Queen Mary 
from New York for England on 
‘Tuesday, September 24th, but 
owing to strikes in. New York the 
Queen Mary salled from Hall- 
fax on September 2and. Asa 
consequence it Was necessary 
for Dr, and Mrs. Ewing to deliver 
thelr eight lectures on Thursday 
evening and Friday, leaving for 
Halifax Friday evening. They 
visited classes on ‘Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

Approximately one hundred 
were reg:stered for the lectures, 
including teachers of the deaf 
from Montreal, Toronto. London, 
Hamilton, and York County. 
Dr. ¢, EB. Stothers and Miss 


or Helen DeLaporte from the pro- 


C. A. Holmes, B. A., Assistant Editor 
1, E. Morrison ~, Printing Instructor 


/ OCTOBER, 1946 
EE 


Dr. and Mrs. Ewing ' 
4 Visit Ontario 


In April Irene R. Ewing, O. B. 
E, M: Se. and W. G. Ewing, M. 
‘A, Ph. D., noted educators of 
the deaf fromthe University of 


- Manchester, England, arrived in 
‘Washington D. C. to visit schools pel 


and to lecture to teachers, 
parents and others. Their first 
engagement in the United States 
was at Gallaudet College. 


In September Dr. and Mrs, 
Ewing’ visited Ontario on the 
invitation of Premier George 
Drew, Minister of Education. 
‘They visited day-classes for the 
deaf in Toronto, Hamilton. and 
London and were tendered a 
complimentary banquet by the 
Board of Education of the City 
of Toronto, While in Toronto 
they addressed parents and 
others interested in the educa- 
tlon of deaf children in the 
Royal Ontarlo Museum Theatre 
after which the spund film pre- 
pared “by the British Counell 
under the direction of Dr..and 
Mrs. Ewing was presented. They 
were introduced by Dr. H. E. 
Amoss, Director of Professional 
‘Training for Ontario and thanks 
were extended by Dr. C. E. 
Stothers, Inspector of Auxiliary 
Classes for Ontario. 


On September 13th, Dr. and 


Mrs. Ewing conducted a clinic 


and gave addresses on Deafness 
in Infancy and Early Childhood 
to the Section: of Oto-Laryn- 
gology Academy of Medicine in 
the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Toronto. During their stay in 
Toronto they were interviewed 
by all three daily newspapers, 
and one of these Interviews 
appears in this issue of The 
Canadian, 

On September 16th, Dr. and 
Mrs, Ewing appeared before the 
Royal Commission on Education 
which was holding sessions in 
Port Arthur. A report of thelr 
presentation to the Commission 


vinclal department of education 
were also present. The lectures 
were instructive, inspiring and 
stimulating and the gracious 
personalities of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing impressed teachers, par- 
ents and others. 

‘The early sailing of the Queen 
Mary made it necessary 
cancel a complimentary banquet 
planned by the Teacher's As- 
sociation. for Saturday night, 
September 21st. 

However Miss B. O'Connor, 
president of the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors, on 
halt of the Association  pre- 
sented our dist guests 
with two cheddar cheese, ‘for 
which Belleville !s famous, It 
was revealed by one of the staff 
that the originator this 
cheese was a native of Man- 
chester and brought the recipe 
to Belleville from his home city. 

Before the glose of the lectures 
on September 20th, Miss. 
Catherine Ford and Dr. C. E. 
stbthers paid tribute to Dr. and 
Mrs, Ewing as educators of the 
deaf and expressed thanks for 
their visit to Ontario, 

The Superintendent presided 
during the lectures. 


—>——— A 
ENROLMENT AND STAFF 


Our school re-opened on Sep- 
tembéF 11th and on October 7th 
the enrolment was 285 including 
37 new pupils, This is an in- 
crease of 15 over last year. 

‘Migs C. Maloney, formerly in 
charge of the girls’ residence 
hes taken an apartment in 
Belleville and has been succeed- 
ed as supervisor of the girls’ 
residence by Mrs. R, M. Kew, 
who will-also give instruction 
in beauty culture: Miss N. 
Ketcheson has been appointed 
as teacher of senior sewing 
classes, and Mrs, F. Lovering 
Swill have charge of intermediate 
girls only, Mr. C, Stratton has 
resumed his duties as teacher 
of manual training. Mr. G. 
‘Whalen has taken charge of the 
boys’ physical training in suc- 
cession to Mr. J. A. Rickaby who 
has been transferred to the 
Senior School, Academie De- 
partment, where he is teaching 
social studles. 4 


Royal Commission on 
Education at Port 
Arthur 


~ Advances made in Great 
Britain.in the oral education of 
the deaf child through lp read- 
ing and use of hearing aids were 
outlined this morning by Dr. A. 
‘W. Ewing and his wife, Mrs, 
Irene Ewing; OBE. director 
and assistant director respec- 
tively of the department of ed- 
ucation of the deaf, University 
of Manchester, at the opening 
session here of the Royal Com- 
mission on Education, 

‘The commission, with 16 of 
the 21 members present, sat in 
the City Council Chamber, tut 
moved to the Port Arthur Cul- 
legiate Institute this afterncon 
for its remaining sessions. It 
will be here two days. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing have been 
ontour of the United States and 
Canada on behalf of the British 
Research Council. a department 
of the British Government. They 
came here to give evidence at 
the request of the commission. 


+ Under Justice Hope , 
Headed by Mr. Justice J. A. 


tO Hope, Toronto, the commission 


was formed by the Provincial 
Government to investigate all 
phases of education in the pro- 
vince and bring in recommen- 
dations. | One of its functions 1s 
to obtain the opinions and sub- 
missions of educational groups 
and individuals in all parts of 
Ontario and to study education 
al methods in other parts o! 
Canada. ' 

A. V. Chapman, former chair 
man of the Port Arthur Board 
of Education, 1s the only Lake- 
head member. Outside members 
present, besides the <chairman, 
are: M. A, Campbell, Toronto; 
‘W. H. Clarke, Toronto; C. R. 
Conquergood. Toronto; Mrs. J. E. 
Houck, Brampton; Norman 
McLeod, Toronto: R. J, Neelands, 
Kirkland “Lake; Henry Saint- 
Jacques, Ottawa; Archdeacbn 
‘W. A. Townshend London, Ont.: 
Dr, W. L, Whitelock, Hamilton, 
and A. Kelly, Mrs. Ry J. Marshall, 
Mrs, Ryland H. New, Miss Helen 
Sheppard. 

Major Angus Dunbar, Guelph, 
ig commission counsel, and F. 
S. Rivers, Toronto, commission 
assessor. Dr. R, W. B. Jackson, 
‘Toronto, is the secretary, while 
H, O. Taylor, Toronto, ts official 
reporter. 


Happy Situation 

When, the session opened 
shortly after 10 o'clock this 
morning, Mr. Justice Hope 
mentioned that all previous sit- 
tings had been cheld at the 
University of Toronto and con- 
sequently {t seemed a “happy” 
situation that this first out- 
side hearing should be held in 
the northern part of the pro- 
vince, “a. place of such 
potential wealth and growth.” 

Dr. and Mrs, Ewing. a middle- 
aged couple who have been act- 
ively engaged in the education 
of the deaf over three decades, 
spoke of the steps to improve 
such education taken\ by the 
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British Government and formal 
educational institutions. 

Mrs, Ewjng, who became deat 
in recent years’ but carried on 
with a hearing ald and lp read- 
Ing, sald the University of Man- 
chester was the first higher in- 
stitution of learning to develop 
a_separate department to train 
teachers for the deaf, 

Dr. Ewing, who took turns 
with Mrs, Ewing in telling thelr 
story, sald a country-wide in- 
vestigation was made in the 
1920's to ascertain the number 
of children in the schools for 
the deat who had, the capacity 
to hear, It was found that about 
35 per cent.had the capacity to 
hear speech by hearing alone 
and that another 35 per cent 
had the capacity to hear after 
some form of medical treatment 
and use of hearing aids. Only 
about 30 per cent could not ben- 
efit from hearing alds, although 
tt was also found that only five 
per cent were totally incapable 
of hearing. ve 


Important Stage 

A second important stage of 
development also occurred in the 
1920's when: better hearing aids 
were made. A third stage was 
to give major attention to the 
needs of very young children. 
“We knew that the majority of _ 
people in schools for the deat 
became deaf before the age of 
five years,” 

‘We evolved a system of test- 
ing hearing, of infants. 
young childrén," Dr. Ewing. 
“My wl foiind that deat child" 
ren can be taught to watch for 
speech even in the first years. 
Training is given by the mother 
under guidance" J 

He sald the British ministry 


‘of education was interested in 


two classifications, the deaf and 

partially deaf. The policy was. 
to enable as many partially deat 

children as possible to attend 

ordinary schools to learn with 

normal youngsters. The decision 

as to what form of school a child 

should go to depended largely on. 

his achievements. 

‘The aim of education was to 
enable as many deaf or partially 
deaf boys and girls to develop 
mentally to the point where 
they could take an active part 
in the community. If they 
in the economic and social life 
failed to develop properly they 
were Inclined to become segre- 
gated. 

Mrs, Ewing mentioned heart- 
ening success in teaching young 
children. She mentioned one 
child, under two, who could not 
hear a voice beyond a foot but 
learned to lip read. 

She stressed the importance 
of developing the child's abtlity 
to learn words and phrases by 
hearing afds and lip reading, 
Signs were “not English,” she 
sald. 

Questioned by Mr. Justice 
Hope, Mrs, Ewing said she would 
never use signs in a class for 
the deaf as this method of 
teaching would “cheat the child 
of lip reading. The manual 
method left the child with signs 
in mind, not words.” 

— Port Arthur News Chronicle, 
September 6, 1946. 
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their breadth of vision and out- 


Dr. A. W. G. Ewing and Mrs. Ewing 


There is situated on the west- 
ern outskirts of Belleville one 
of the most worthwhile bran- 
ches of the Ontario system of 
education known far.and wide 
as the O, 8. D., — namely, The 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 


To the staff and friends of 
this provincial school has been 
given this week an unprecedent- 
ed opportunity—the visit of Alex 
W. @. Ewing, MA. PhD. and 
his very talented wife, Irene R. 
Ewing, OBE, M. &c., educators 
from the University of Manches- 
ter, England. 


Delivered Lectures 

During the forenoon and early 
afternoon of Friday, Dr. and 
‘Mrs, Ewing delivered lectures to 
the teachers and supervisors of 
the children of the 0.8.D., on 
several phases of Residual Hear- 
ing in relation to the education 
of a deaf child. In England very 
young infants are referred by 
their physicians to Dr, Ewing for 
“oral” examination and many of 
these who might otherwise be 
classed as ‘deaf and dumb” 
are being enabled to enter life 
speaking normally. 

In Belleville with her husband 
on the Jnvkarcn at the one 
Départsnent _o! lucation 
Mra, Ewihg, who, in 
‘University has the important 
task of contacting the mothers 
of children found by the clinic 
to lack hearing and to ald these 
mothers in training their tiny 
tots untit they are three years 
of age, when they enter a nurs- 
ery school for the deaf children. 


Evolves Testing System 

Through a testing system 
evolved by Dr. Ewing the de- 
gree of deafness in a child is re- 
vealed and the mother is then 
instructed upon the distance 
she should be from her child 
when speaking, and how loudly 
her volce should be pitched so 
that the child may hear. and in 
hearing learn to speak as norm- 
ally as do other infants. 

Reminding parents thatthe 
detecting of deafness at an early 
age is immensely important, and 
should not be neglected, Mrs. 
Ewing points out that it gives 
these handicapped children an 
opportunity to learn how best to 
manage their lives without the 
ald of hearing, “although”, she 
says, “lack of hearing 1s some- 
thing for which there ts no 
compenshtion.” 


Reception Held 
At the ele of the final lec- 
ture, about ‘four o'clock, p.m. 


-those attending, and several 


other folk thterested in the 
‘hildren of the O. 8. D.. were 
given -the rare privilege of 
Meeting these two outstanding 
educators at a reception arran- 
ged in thelr honor by Mrs. 
Quinn, the very efficient ma- 
tron of the school and Mrs. W. 
J. Morrison, wife of the super- 
intendent. 


Guests entering the main 
building remarked on the out- 
side beauty of the edifice with 
its ivy-covered* walls; the 
flowerbordered walks and the 
large well-arranged flower ‘bed, 
directly across the driveway 
from the front entrance. 


Mounting the wide marble 
stairway to the spacious hall 
above, an alr of gracious hos- 
pltality was everywhere preva- 
Tent in the beauty of the many 
colored Autumn flowers and 
the more delicate tints of glad~ 
{oli displayed in every nook and 
corner, 


Guests Recelved 


Guests were received in the 
teachers’ living-room by Miss 
Hegle, soclal convener for the 
school; while in the lbrary, 
with ‘tts glass-doored book- 
cases and beautiful paintings 
by artists Allen and Donna 
Cameron, displayed to advan- 
tage against the soft toned 
ivory of. the walls, tea was 
‘poured by Misses M, I, Cass and 
E. Nurse. The long oak refectory 
table, covered with an ivory col~ 
ored linen cloth of almost 
silken texture, was more than 
usually attractive. centred with 
palieee basket holding gladioli 

pastel shades, flanked by 
tall Yose-pink tapers.in silver 
holders. 

Assisting in the tea-room and 
serving the visitors everywhere 
were Misses C. Ford, H. Evans, 
G. Dilfon, B, O'Connor, K. B. 
Daly, 'L. J, Burnside, E, Lever- 
ance and B, Hanley. 


Speaks Well of Canada 

Being introduced to the 
guests of honor during the tea 
hour,the “Ontario Intelligencer” 
had | the privilege of an_ inter- 
view and found both Dr. and 
Mrs, Ewing gracious and enter- 
taining. Asked what her .im- 
pressions of Canada were, Mrs. 
Ewing said, “I have often heard 
of the beauties of Canada, but 
nothing I have ever heard does 
justice to this wonderful coun- 
try. Niagara Falls is beyond 
description, the wonderful tex- 
ture of that huge mass of water 
tumbling over its high precipice 
into the vast gorge beneath; 
the swiftness of the broad river 
below the Falls. with the bright 
sunshine upon t—tits power 
and majesty was the most in- 
spiring sight of our lives. And 
the blue water of Georgian Bay 
was the bluest we have ever 
seen, while the islands scatter- 
ed about “Go Home Bay” were 
a sight quite unique in our ex- 
perience. 

“A voyage up the Great 


«Lakes to Port Arthur was one 


long panorama of loveliness; 
‘and above all your great, wide, 
open spaces stretching farther 
than eye can reach, with gorge- 
ous trees everywhere. All these 
beauties have made our visit to 
Canada one never to be for- 
gotten, And we: think your 
people match, the country in 


“direction of Mrs. Kew. 


look, in the extent of their ‘hos- 
pitallty and the largeness of 
their generosity. 


Helped By Canadians 

“All through the war the 
British people have been tre- 
miendously helped by Canadians 
It seems to us you have refrain- 
ed from eriticism, even when we 
in England may have deserved 
it, and you have concentrated 
on helping us in every possible 
way. Canada made our war her 
war, and Britishers shall never 
forget it. 

“Visiting schools for the deat 
in Ontario, we have been both 
inspired and delighted by what 
we have seen of the,children and 
their teachers, For four months 
we visited schools for the deat in 
the U.S.A., lecturing to interes- 
ted groups, but nowhere have we 
seen a,better or more beautiful 
campus and buildings than here 
att Belleville, We have spent 
three delightful days in this 
city and we have been deeply 
Impressed by the happiness of 
the children in this school, by 
the graciousness and charm of 
the tedchers, by the wisdom, 
kindness and far-sightedness of 
‘Mr. Morrison, the superinten- 
dent. 


Hope to Come Back 
“We hope to come back again 
some day and to be able. to stay 
longer,” and, turning to her hus- 
band she asked. “Is It not so?" 
Dr. Ewing replied—“Indeed yes, 
I heartily concur with all Mrs, 
has said, You know we 
have lived in the school here. 
‘We have seen the children at 
work, and at play on the cam- 
pus; we've been with them for 
meals, yet from beginning to 
end we: have never seen one 
pupll’s face which has not shone 
with happiness and good health” 
Dr. and Mrs, Ewing have vis- 
ited since last April and lectured 
in schools and clinics of the 
United States on the educational 
treatment of deafness and are 
naw enroute to the Atlantic sea- 
board where they will embark 
for the return voyage to their 
native English shores. 
—Ontarto Intelligencer. Sept, 21. 
—— 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
AT THE ON#ARIO SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


‘The Vocational Training pro- 
gram of the school ts almost 
back to the standard of training 
offered before the war. Indeed 
in some ways it surpasses the 
pre-war standard. The new 
Home Economics room, in use 
this year for the first time, is 
second to none in the Province 
of Ontario. Miss Daly who is 
in charge of it tells our readers 
more about it In another article 
in this issue of the Canadian. A 
new Beauty Culture shop has 
opened this year under the 
Some 
materials used in other shops 
are still in short supply but we 
hope that situation will improve 
soon. 

Vocational Training for all 
pupils of the school begins when 
the pupils enter the Inter- 
mediate department in academic 


work, Each pupil takes one 35 
minute period per day in shop, 
The boys go to the Manual 
‘Training shop in charge. of Mr. 
Stratton while the girls -take 
Intermediate Sewing under Mrs. 
Lovering or Intermediate House~ 
hold Economies with Miss Daly, 

During ‘the second and third 
year of the Intermediate school 
the puplls take Vocational 
Guidance. These classes are 
established with a view to dis- 
covering the pupils traits, his 
capabilities, his likes and dis- 
Mkes. ‘The pupils are organized 
into groups which rotate from 
shop to shop, spending approxi- 
mately six weeks at a time in 
each shop. The instructor In 
each shop notes the work of 
each pupll while in shop and 
sends a report to the Guidance 
Officer at the end of each 
period. This report is filed for 
future reference when the pupil 
ls ready for specialized work. 

The shops available for this 
course are: 
Girls 

Sewing, Home Economics, 
Halr Dressing, Laundry, Typing 
and Business Practice. 


Boys 
‘Agriculture and Farm Me- 
chantes, Printing, Carpentry, 


Typing and Business Practice. _ 
When the pupil advances into 
the Senior Department of the 
School he or she Is ready for 
more intensive work in shop. 
Two and half hours of each day 
are spent in shop during the 
four senior years of school. 
Many things enter into the 
placement of = pupil in shop. 
‘The wishes of the parent, wishes 
of the pupll, the capabilities and 
‘apparent mental! ability of the 
pupll, his record in Vocational 
Guidance classes, his physical 
handicaps and school organ- 
fzation are all factors which 
must be taken into consider- 
ation. All placements are ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of 
the school. j 
The shops available for this 
course are:- 
Girls 
Sewing . Miss Ketcheson, 
Home Economics Miss Daly. 
Hair Dressing Mrs, Kew. 
Laundry Mrs. Mullins, 
Typing and Office Practice 
Mr. Cunningham. 


Boys 

Agricultural and Farm Mechan- 
es Mr. Hodgson 
Printing Mr. L. Morrison. 
.Carpentary ‘Mr. Vaughan. 
Baking ‘Mr. Gibson. 
Barbering Mr. Smith, 


Typing and Office Practice 
‘Mr, Cunningham. 

At the end of the pupil's 
Academie course he or she may 
come back to the school for 
another year and take o full 
year of Vocational Work. During 
this year the pupil spends all 
day in shop, although he may 
take a period a day in further 


“training in English or Speech 


and Lip-reading If such a course 
is deemed advisable. At the 
present time 5 pupils are taking 
advantage of this final year and 
we hope more will do so in the 
future. 


F. P, CUNNINGHAM, 
Guidance Officer. 
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When Babies Month 
Old 


By BESSIE GOWAN FERGUSON 


Infants only four weeks old, 
are being referred by their 
physicans for oral examination, 
to Dr. -A. W. G. Ewing, head 
‘the Department of Education for 
the Deaf, in Manchester Uni- 
versity, Many who might 
otherwise be classed as “deat 
and dumb” are thereby ‘being, 
enabled to enter Ufe speaking 
normally and appearing , to 
“hear” much more than they 
actually do, In Ontario with 
her husband, on the invitation 

- of the Department of Education, 
to study and give advice on edu- 
cation of the deaf, Mrs. wing 
has the important work of 
teaching mothers of children 
found by the cline to lack hear- 
ing, how to train such tots. At 
3 years of age clinic children are 
ready for nursery school for deaf 
children and able to more fully 
digest instruction by trained 
teachers wyo then take over 
thelr formal education. 

/ Although lack of hearing is 
Something, for which she says 
“there can be no compensation,” 
the Hp-reading, gentle-voiced 
wife of the noted Manchester 
specialist gives the impression of 

who thoroughly enjoys’ life. 

‘Surpgised, when she recently 
began use of a hearing-aid, at 
“how nolsy people who think 
they are being quiet often are,” 
Mrs. S success in lip- 

reading depends as much on the 


Cummings 
perfection of the speaker as on* Queen's - University. 


the ability of the lp-reader to 
“hear” what is belng said. All 
deaf folk should, however, study 
lip-reading as attentatively as 
other reading, she belleves. 


Parents Co-operate Well 

At the clinic for deaf child- 
ren, said to be the first such, no 
medical treatment 15 given, all 
ls educational. Faced with the 
problem of allowing thelr child- 
fen to grow up as “deaf and 
dumb" or taking necessary steps 
to overcome as much as possible 
the handicap, parents are. not 
slow In making use of and co- 
operating with the clinic in- 
struction. 

‘Through a testing system 
evolved by Dr. Ewing, the degree 
of deafness in the patient {s 
revealed and the mother fs in- 
structed how close and loud-she 
must speak so that’ the child 
will catch her voice and, as it 
grows, ledrn to speak just as do 
other infants. Results of this 
home ‘training by the mother, 
are, Mrs. Ewing emphasizes, 

. “almost startling In most cases.’ 
Many patients under 2 years of 
age begin to see words and speak 
in natural voice. 

Appreciation of rhythm being 
‘inherent in children, nursery 
school teachers make use of it 
and the sense of touch so that 
it Is not uncommon to see the 
Uetle puplis in these schools be- 
coming beautiful dancers, Re- 
minding that detection of deat- 
ness at an early age should not 
be neglected, Mrs. Ewing points 
‘gut that it gives these so handl- 
cdpped opportunity of learning 


to manage their lives with- 
out the id of hearing.” 
Lip-Reading Good 

In the adult clinic established 
in Manchester Univeristy. for 
many years, a rotary system, 
whereby lip-reading students 
are taught by. several teachers, 
is followed. This says Dr. 
Ewing, who ‘belleves in “lip- 
reading for all with defective 
hearing,” prevents a too pro- 
yinclal knowledge of the science. 
Study of hearing aids and their 
‘use, covering a 15-year period, 
convinees this expert that, for 
most people confronted with 
loss of hearing, a combination of 
aural afds and iip-reading works 
dest. \ 

‘Dr. and Mrs. Ewing. after four 
months’ study and lecturing on 
the educational treatment of 
deafness in the United States, 
bring a message of good will 
from the “ordinary people in 
Britain, who, like ourselves can 
never forget what Canada did 
in giving her sons, her homes, 
food and comforts to win the 
‘war and make us as comfort- 
able 2s could be.” % 

— The Globe and Mail, Sept- 
ember 9, 1948. 


ee 
‘SUMMER COURSES 


During July and August the 
following members of the 
O. 8. D. teaching staff attended 
universities and wrote examina- 
tions as follows: Miss K. B. 
Daly, MI. Hegle and M. C, 
Maloney at Ipsilanti, Michigan. 
Misses M. Ewing. M. I. Hunt, J. 
Rutherford and Messrs J. 

and J. A. Rickaby at 
‘Kingston. 
Mr. C. A. Holmes, post gratuate 
work in pedagogy, University of 
‘Toronto. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND MEM- 
BERS OF STAFF ATTEND AS- 
SOCIATION MEETING . 


“ Superinténdent W. J. Mor- 
rison, Miss Catherine Ford, 
@xector of professional train- 
ing and the following members 
of the teaching staff: Miss S. 
M. Brethour, L. J. Burnside; J. 


A. Cook: G. Dillon; R. R. 
Hanley; H. M. Keeler; M. A. 
Kellar; M. E. Nichol; M. 
Nurse; B.’M. O'Connor and 


A. Wannamaker attended the 
56th “Annual Summer Meeting 
of the American Association. to 
promote the teaching of speech 
to the deaf, held in New York 
City, June 24th., to 28th. 

‘The sessions were held in the 
Lexington School for the Deaf 
and Hunter College. 

Highlights of the meeting 


were visits to Day School No. 47, - 


New York City, which has an 
enrolment of 500 pupils; to 
Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York, and addresses by Dr. 
and Mrs: A. W. A. Ewing, edu- 
cators of the deaf from Man- 
chester University, England. 

* Mrs. Spencer Tracy, wife of 
the well-known motion picture 
actor, and founder of the John 
‘Tracey Clinic, Los Angeles, was 
one of the speakers. 7 


SARS 
_ VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT 


The delivery during the sum- 


projector for silent and sound 
films has added a most useful 
piece of equipment to ald the 
0. 8. D.-program. With the 
new beaded screens in the spec- 
Jal classroom and in the Assem- 
bly Room the pupils may now 
enjoy a maximum of clearness 
in the pictures" presented. A 


~greater variety of films 1s ob-, 


talnable by using the sound e- 
quipment and with the powerful 


films are especially attractive, 
Programs for the school year 
have been arranged for educa- 
tional, religious and entertatn- 
ment films. Every Saturday 
evening the pupils will be enter- 
tainéd by films in the Assembly 
Room. Special provision is 
being made for the Christmas 
vacation. $ 
A permanent brary of film- 
strips and two-by-two slides is 
being built up. ‘The new pro- 
“Jector for filmstrips and slides 
will greatly facilitate the tea- 
ching of Social Studies, and 
Shop . Practices in particular. 
Reading comprehension and 
Language facility should receive 
an additional stimulus. Health 
habits and Physical Fitness can 
be more easily demoristrated 
through the visual aids now a- 
vailable for use with the two 
new projectors. The staff and 
pupils of the O. 8. D. are pleas- 
ed to have such fine equipment. 
" —C. AH. 
—__+__ 


THE NEW HOME ECONOMICS 
2 ROOM 


The senior girls are delighted 
with our New Home Economics 
Room, Last year, they visited 
it often and watched it being 
made ready. Now, they are 
really in it and enjoying their 
work. 


AS soon as they open the door, 
they are pleased with the colour 
scheme, The walls and wood- 
work are blue gray. The floor. 
counters and table tops are 
covered with red marboleum 
which is matched by the ‘red 
paint inside the cupboards. The 
celling is white and there are 
new white blinds~on the win- 
dows. . 

‘Moveable partitions four feet 
high divide the south end of the 
‘oom into a bed-room, a living 
room and a dining room, which 
will able be cared for by the 
girls. 

‘There are four unit kitchens, 
two for the smaller girls and two 
for the taller ones. Each of 
these has a sink, an electric 
stove and plenty -of cupboards 
and drawers to hold a complete 
kitchen equipment. One cup- 
board to the left of each sink is 
divided into sections which hold 
trays, baking sheets and pastry 
boards. .Two of the upper 
drawers on the right of each 
sink are ‘shallow so that small 
articles as knives and spoons 
may be quicklly located, Three 
handy cutting boards may be 
pulled out when required. 

‘The two kitchens away from 
the windows have attractive 
Ughts over the sinks so there 
will be no excuse for using salt 


in thelr formative years “how mer months of a new 16 mm. in place of sugar. \ 
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One of the unit kitchens. on 
“the west side has an eleotric re- 
frigerator and a larger electric 
range, The one beside it has an 
electric tte. So, there are 
three types of electric stoves for 
the girls to'learn to use. 

In the north west corner, 
there is a laundry equipped with 
stationary tubes and an electric 
washing machine. On a very 
modern rounded counter, the 
girls will sort and sprinkle the 
clothes or take out spots and 
whenever they need the troning 
board, they will let it down from 
its inconspleuqus cupboard on 
the wall. . 


There are two bulletin boards 
and a-blackboard, in front of 
which, the girls:may arrange 
their tables and chairs to learn 
new methods or plan thelr 
menus. : 


Is Jt any wonder that the girls 


——__ 
SENIOR LANGUAGE 
(Miss Maloney) 


After their long journey In the 
United States for four months 
to visit several of the schools for 
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tended to be here on Wedni 
noon, but they had-to af 
Toronto a lttle longer 

their plans for sailing 
Halifax. They changed 
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exercises in the assembly-room. 
‘That was Miss Leverance's and 
Mr. Gordon's program. 


junior deaf pupils but they did 
not go to sce every class, 

In the afternoon, they visited 
a language class in Mrs, Wan- 
namaker's room. Then they 
came to our class to visit Miss 
Maloney and us. They shook 
hands with us. Miss Maloney 
introduced us to Dr, and Mra, 
Ewing. They took our com- 
positicn about our holidays to 
England to show them to the 
deaf boys and girls there. Then 
they went to see other classes 
and the shops. At 4 o'clock they 
visited the hospital. 

At night Dr. and Mrs, Ewing 
were in the assemblly-room and 
many teachers from Belleville, 
Montreal, London and Toronto 
came here to attend a lecture 
for two hours. 

‘The next day, we had a holl- 
day because Dr. and Mra. Ewing 
had lectures again and the 
teachers came here from 8.30 to 
11 o'clock in the morning and 
in the afternoon they had 
another lecture about teaching 
the deaf. Then they had atter- 
noon tea in the library. At seven 
Q'clock in the evening, they left 
on the train for Hallfax. They 
both were very nice people and 
we hope that they can come here 


again, 
Dorothy O'Neill, Grade @, 


~ motion - pictures, 


‘THE VISUAL APPROACH TO sultation will isue. a catalog 
, LEARNING Usting and annotating available 
(Continued from Page 2) _ films. 
: inanimate objects, field. Stl films are Inexpensive 
‘charte, and may be purchased to become 
‘the @ part of the school’s Visual 
Education Department. They are 
Fearner any Put in Individual film cans, to 
i object or de~ jbelled and filed for ready 
Fcc wibich ‘provides concrete wit. The stil tm, for edu- 
visual experlence for the purpose catoual purposes, has any 
of introducing, building up, en- Sdvantages particularly for 
riching or clarifying abstract deaf pupil that the motion 
concepts; developing desirable Picture does not possess. . 
attitudes; stimulating further ™M0st important advantage o! 
activity on the part of the learn- the still film is the fact that one 
particular frame may be kept 
es in view of the class as explan- 
y ai ations are made by the teacher. 
A Visual Alds Department 15 this way, points may be clarl- 
‘The most efficient method of fied and vocabulary studied as 
securing and circulating the film Js in progress, 


point, Visual 
bringing to the 


‘ald materials is the establish- 


ment of a Visual Aids Depart- 
ment to be directed by a teacher 
familiar with the sour- 


ces, and administration of visual 
aid materials. At the California 
‘School for the, Deaf, the writer, 
stimulated by a course in Visual 
Education conducted by -the 
University of Callfornia, 

undertaken to collect materials. 


Means: Pleture Material 


‘This same> value 1s inherent 
in the use of film slides, which 
may be two-by-two or three-by- 
four in dimension. Sides are 
not expensive to purchase if 
carefully selected so that they: 
are usable by a large number 
of students in related subject 
matter flelds. Since the needs 
of the deaf pupil vary from 
those of the hearing, an excel- 
lent program may be bullt up 
coordinating the work of the 


and Modern Ships, the 


als extremely useful in history, 


“art and sclence, Sets of pictures om basic subjects for use in lang- 


cost in- Wage and reading studies as well 
‘Lite jn .28 in the subject matter courses. 
‘Ameient-: Slide,.giass and tape 
tegueiep mips netivang Mans gator seme 
the of Bteel, for 
Desert Studies, Animal Life, Another technique valuable 
‘Trees, Flowers, and so on. In for supplementary study is the 
order to preserve pictures, one use of the opaque projector. The 
should mount them on mounting advantage of the projector 1s in 
board, and, in tne case of small Its ability to project a’picture or 
sets, file them im heavy en- page of a book upon the screen, 
velopes. The Dewey Decimal for explanation by the teacher. 
Classification or a simplification Materials that may not be avail- 
of it makes materials readily ac- able in large enough quantities 
cessible. This system of class- for use by each pupil because of 
ification, originated: for library expense or inaccessibility may 
usage, may be referred to in a be studied by a large group with 
Tolune.arallanle at sy brary. method. 
Not only pictures, but 
booklets, fins, slides, and ob- Objects and Models 
Jects may be classified under A collection of objects and 
subject matter headings. In this models is an invaluable part of. 
way a teacher has at her disposal the school’s Visual Aids Depart- 
several types of materials on & ment. Often pictures and films 
large unit being studied in class, will not give so complete an 
such as South America, Trans- understanding as the real ob- 
portation, and Agriculture. ject or a model. Included in 
—- ~ such a collection may be miner- 
Motion Pietures, Still Films, als, shells spices, fabrics, ex- 
and Sides amples of sea life, models of 
Becai of Parts of the body, meteor 
pictures fis more erg ml wells, coal gues 
feasible ta rent rather than to ts, coins, stamps, foreign 
purchase them. The California articles, wood meats, paintings, 
School for the Deat ia particu- insects. fuels, leaves, grains and 
Jarly fortunate in being able to SO on . For ease of handling 
rent motion picture films from Md preservation, these mater- 
the Visual Education Depart- als should be put up in jars or 
ment of the University of Cali- glass-covered cases as dictated 
fornia, Rental fees vary from no by their nature. ‘This work 
cost to several dollars for a film. can be undertaken by pupils 
If a course of instruction is Making a special study and 
followed, it is possible to show gain in cooperation with the 
a film to several classes studying Art Department. 
the same subject material, The a 
Chronicles of America series 
available without cost are Graphic Heaterials 
shown weekly to history classes. Among the graphic materials 
‘Most universities have a similar that should be made available 
renting system and upon con- are globes, maps of all types, 
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\avallable at reasonable 
jtinits. on: 


cost: but - 


‘THE CANADIAN 


graphs, illustrations, and post- 
ers. These may be pur- 
chased or pupil-prepared. Fre- 
quently commerical firms offer 
at no charge to schools excellent 
materials bearing upon their 
product. For example, free ma- 
terials are available on the teeth 
and their care, the story of 
wheat, the making of rayon, the 
history of the rallway, the mak- 
ing of steel. An excellent project 
was built about the last men- 
tioned with free materials which 
included individual student 
booklets, beautifully-colored pic- 
tures to be pasted into the book- 
Jets, large class-room charts, and 
a teacher's manual. The success 
of the project in terms of the 
amount of learning and real en- 
joyment made the genuine 
‘worth of the materials apparent. 

It must be emphasized that 
visual education 1s pot a separ- 
ate school subject but merely the 
use? of supplementary and 
graphic materials to make for 
greater learning by each pupil. 
For this reason. the classroom 
techniques ordinarily taken for 
granted may be mentioned as 
well. The teacher who illustrates 
her .teaching by’ frequent and 
clarifying material on the slate 
is using visual alds. So too ts 
the one whose bulletin board is 
covered with well-chosen and 
relevant subject materials. Int- 
erest may be stimulated by the 
posting of a picture or article 
that arouses the curiosity or 
wonder of the pupil. 


Outside the Classroom 


Dear maintains a large common 
bulletin board on which are 
postea materials of significant 


‘news or of general informational speech 


‘vaiue. Oven tnere are provoca- 
lve questions put in the sorm of 


a quiz, answers available after 


the pupil taxes nis cnance of be- 
ing an Nonolary member of the 
miormauon, Please, adherents. 
‘One asplay wus inade up of Life 
magazine covers. unger each 


Picture of an outstanalng per- in 


sonality was a sentence describ- 
ing the individual. All names 
were printed under a flap so that 
tne pupll mignt verify his ans- 
wers and learn those that he did 
not know before. Another dis- 
play was that of the poster work 
‘of boys and girls in a civics class 
who had mn working ona 
Safety unit. The attractive post- 
ers ulustrated facts learned and 
were supplemented by safety 
Jingles. Otner materials may be 
seasonal or decorative, the ob- 
ject always to give information 
or pleasure to tne onlooker. 

All visual instruction 1s not 
confined to the ciassroom. Much 
value can be gained by school 
trips and tours. Of great import- 


ance 1s the preparation of the minds 


class ty the study of a particular 
‘subject so that the tnp is truly 
educational and of direct bene- 
Ut. Trips may include visits to 
the museum, trips to the woods 
in connection with nature study, 
to stores, the -rallroad depot 
civic institutions, farms, other 
schools, factories, historical 
scenes, the library. public works, 
and so on. Fire prevention was 
made very real to a social 
sclence class studying the sub- 


‘ihe California School tor the ‘speech.’ 
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Ject. A note to a nearby fire. 
station captain bought a friend- 
Jy message of welcome. At the 
fire-station, the pupils were 
given an excellent outline of the 
function and operation of the 
station, as well as a demonstra- 
tion of the system of alarms and 


onstrated by the clarity of the 
many facts learned by the pupils 
as evidenced in schoolroom com- 
positions. . A letter of thanks to 
the fire-station captain sug- 
gested and written by one of the 
pupils was an important by-pro- 
duct of the trip, 

Ends 

Teachers who have used visual 
alds have reported that pupils 
are more interested, learn more 
readily, and retain more infor- 
mation than they would have 
had they been subjected to dry 
word presentations. The pupil 
gains; the teacher gains. Upon 
this statement the merit of the 
visual aids program rests Its 
case, 


————+ __ 
VISIBLE SPEECH 
by Tobias Brill in the Jersey School 
News 


system of symbols devised oy al 
ander Melville ‘Bell the father of 
Alexander Graham Belll to 


‘The Bell Telephone Laboratories 
have developed « new tind of reiies 
ec two types of | 


repeatedly, 
a variable filter turned to a 
different pitch for each repetition? 
‘These {ilters separate out the sounds 
of various pitches, and the intensity 
of the filtered current controls the 
blackening of the lines, The compo- 
site picture then expresses the sound 

terms of visible speech. Another 


Person says ‘@ microphone. 


‘The possible implicatic is 
Paeag te implcations are ra. 


a ttle far-fetched because of the 
loi ich 


ng specialized training whi 
‘would not be available in ordinary 
conversation To what extent it could. 
be used for speecn correction and 
improvement of volce somewhat 
similar to the use of the Coyne Pitch 
Indleator, remains to be seen. 


Sources as yet untried. The practi- 
cabllity of ‘a new method will, of 
course, depend very largely upon the 
relative value of the time involved 
and the results obtained. 
—_+— 

Lady of the house: ‘I ‘forgot to 
ask you if you had any religious 
views?” 

New Maid: “No, I haven't 
ma’am, but I've got some dandy 
snapshots of Niagara Falls and 
the Great Lakes.” 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 
PARENTS OF A HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Rontinizing Lesson Time 
It won't be possible ‘for you to 
work with John for.long periods 
of time. Never force him. You 
will do well to hold his attention 
for ten minutes at first, See to 
. it that he enjoys his ‘lesson.’ He 
will have to have a great many 
before his speech is safisfactory. 
Gradually as you add more ob- 
jects and pletures to your col- 
lection you will be able to in- 
crease the “time that you work. 
It is a good Jidea to set aside a 
given time every day for the les- 
son. Just before lunch you might 
sit down with him for a few min- 
utes. Try not to have interrup- 
tions. If you work in the same 
place, at the same time every 
day, John will come to look for- 
ward to it, to expect it as a part 

of his day. i 
From the beginning it is help- 
ful to keep a journal in which to 
record. John's progress. In six 
months you will look back and 
be amazed at how much you 
have done. Progress seems slow 
from day to day. It is. But John 
. Is learning fundamental ideas 
about speech that he will carry 
with him all his life. The whole 
business is not easy for him. Be 

patient with him. 

Keep In mind at all times’ that 
the reason back of all the train- 
ttempted at this period 1s to 
teach John that speech is his 
Means of communication, At 
first he will probably not at- 
tempt to imitate anything you 
say. Gradually he will attempt 
speech. Don't expect perfect imi- 
tation. Remember way back at 
the beginning of ihis discussion 
we sald that s hearing baby 
tries and tries before even the 
word ‘mamma’ is intelligible. 
Accept,anything that John gives 
you by way of imitation. Encour- 
age him to try and try again. 


‘\\. The deaf child has a real job be- 


fore him in learning to talk. Be 
patient with him in his efforts. 
You, as parents, can’t go much 
further (than the foregoing in 
teaching John to speak. The 
teaching of. the elements of 
speech Is the Job of & trained 
teacher. Each sound must be 
developed. 
consonants must be put to- 
ether. Various combinations 
must be made into words. The 
words must be combined into 
meaningful language. 


Planning For Formal 
Education 

If there is a nursery school in 
your community where the 
people in charge understand 
that John ts a-perfectly normal 
child who doesn’t hear, st will 
be helpful to send him. He 
will learn to play with other 
children. He will be exposed to 
speech in a social situation 
which will serve to show him in 
another way how speech is his 

means of communication. 
‘When John 1s five it would be 
well to have him examined again 
by an otologist. At this age it 
may be passible to get~a fairly 
good estimate of his hearing, It 
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is at least one such school in 
almost every state in the union 
If you would rather not send him 


excellent private schools for the 
deaf in the country. The Volta 
Bureau has information avall- 
able Concerning these schools. 


residents of the community. So, 
you see, when John is ready to 
go to school there will bea 
school available which can 
handle his special needs. Your 
responsibility, as a parent, js to 
find the school and see to it that 
it ts the best one available. 


Other Help For Parents - 

In addition the following 
material may be found helpful: 

1, The Volta Review, a maga- 
zine concerning Itself with the 
education of the deaf and hard 
of hearing. It may be ordered 
through The Volta Bureau, 1537 
‘35th Street, N. W., Washington 
7, D.C. 

2. Reprints from the Volta 
Review as follows: . 

a. ‘Letters to the Mother of 
a Deaf Born Child’ by Harriet 
Andrews Montague 

b. ‘To Parents of Little Deaf 
Children’ by the staff, Lexington 
School for the Deaf 

c. ‘The Deaf Child at Home’ 
by Mrs. Asa Small 

d, What the Parent Can Do 
for the Pre-School Child’ by 
Mary C. New 

3. Available books that may 
‘be helpful are: 

a. ‘Problems of the Deaf’ by 
Max A, Goldstein 

b. ‘The Handicap of Deaf- 
ness’ by Ewing and Ewing 
— Journal of Exceptional Child- 
ren. 

—— pa 
HOW TO LIVE 


An old Chinese philosopoher, 
when asked what he had found 
to be the greatest joy in life, re- 
plfed: “A child going down the 
sroad singing, after asking- me 
the way.” Would any one of the 
millions of hurrying Americans, 
being given an opportunity to 
direct a child, have even noticed 
that the child went “down the 
road singing"? 

In‘1800 our forefathers could 
miss a stagecoach and cheerfully 
wait several days for the next 
one; today. many of us let out a 
squawk if we miss a single divi- 
sion of a revolving door. The 
secret of happiness !s the appre- 
elation of the things we find too 
small to notice. 

‘There are persons who know 
how to live, who can get more 
enjoyment out of the Uttle 
things along the way, incident 
to a ten-cent bus ride, than can 
other persons from a transcon- 
tinental tour to.view the Grand 
Canyon or Niagara Falls. 

Let two men walk down the 
same road to work each day, and 
one will complain endlessly of 


’ 


the chore. The other will watch 
the seasons'\change, the comings 
and goings of the birds, and the 

efforts, and will soon have 
a ndly acquaintance with 
those things along the way. It is 
not WHAT we do in life, but 
HOW we do it; it is not WHAT 
there Is to see, but how we 
REACT to what we observe. 
Money or the lack of it will af- 
fect happiness but little. What 
we give to Ife will by life be 
given back to us. 

—The Western Pennsylvanian 
pubes nee, 
(‘SUDBURY 
Where the Wérld ets Its Nickel 

Big..is the only word that 
great expanse of rugged terrain, 
stretching from the upper Great, 
Lakes to Hudson Bay, that Is 
known as Northern Ontario. 
Big. not alone in size, but in its 
appeal to the vocation seeker 
and the sportsman with its 
countless clear, deep lakes’ and 
mighty turbulent rivers, teeming 
with fish, set in a forest of hard- 
woods and evergreens where 
dvell the bear, moose and lesser 
animbis of the wilds. Big, too, 
in its resources of timber and 
minerals and water-power. And 
big in the deeds of its men who, 
accepting “Nature's challenge, 
have “here created enterprises 
that stand out in a world of 
great achievements, It ts the 
last great frontier of a contin- 
ent, where men are proud of 
thelr environment and in their 
struggle to wrest from Nature 
the riches of her storehouse. 
‘Take for instance, Sudbury. 

It is the year 1883 and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, push- 
ing westward to the Pacific 
Ocean, has*penetrated deep into 
Northern Ontarlo, At the end 
of steel beside the construction 
camp of Sudbury stands the 
private car of Sir William Van- 
Horne, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Company, 
who has gone up the line to 
inspect construction activities 
ahead. From the private car 
emerges VanHorne's secretary, 
‘Thomas Tait. and strolls up the 
right-of-way. Attracted by the 
glistening formation of the rock 
he picks up a couple of samples 
takes them back to the car. 
Eventually they reach a resting 
place on Tait's desk in the 
Montreal office. 

‘There they attract the atten- 
tion of an American promoter, 
8. J.-Ritchie, who takes them 
away to be assayed. Their copper 
content, as shown by the assay 
intrigues the interest of Ritchie 


and he purchases ten thousand ° 


acres of land in the vicinity of 
the construction camp of Sud- 
bury and early in 1886 forms a 
company to develop the ore. In 
the intervening years others 
have become interested in the 
copper finds of this area but 
Ritchle 1s the first man to 


undertake to prove the extent of . 


the desposits. But the first ship- 
ment of ore to the smelter of the 
Orford Copper Co. at ‘Bayonne, 
New Jersey, produces a pale 
Tooking copper nct acceptable to 
the trade. It contains two and 
one-half per cent of the-metal 
nickel. 


Back in the elghteenth 


af 


century the miners of Saxony in 
their efforts to smelt copper ores 
had encountered a reactionary 
element and produced only a 
worthless alloy. To this ore 
they gave the name “kupfer- 
nickel” after “Old Nick”, the _ 
devil himself. ‘But what the 
Germans scorned as “Old Nick” ~ 
the Chinese had for centuries 
exploited commercially, & shiny 
white metal. that they called 
“Paktong". And in 1851 a Ger- 
man scientist isolated this . 
metal and gave to it the name of 
nickel. But even with the solv- 
ing of the metallurgy and its 
successful production there re- 
mained practically no demand 
for It. For no supplies of nickel 
were known to exist, zi 

Ritchie perceiving that here 
Sudbury had been found a rich 
deposit of nickel, set out to find 
a market for his ore. His sug- 
gestion to Krupp, the German 
gun-maker, that it be used in 
the manufacture of armaments 
was scorned, But a paper 
presented before the Iron and 
Steel Industry of Edinburgh 
suggested this very use. Interest 
was awakened and the United 
States Government requested 
the Orford Copper Company to 
produce nickel for its use, 
Metallurgical difficulties were 
encounted and solved; new uses: 
were found for the metal and 
the world. was combed for sup- 
plies of this now valuable ore. 
And at Sudbury were they 
found, 


Turn now to the year 1946, In 
the dyster shaped basin in this 
rocky northland, where little 
more than half a century ago ° 
stood only a rough construction 
town, great smokestacks tower 
into the sky, at thelr feet sprawl 
immense head-frames and con- 
centrators and smelters, and 
deep down in the bowels of the 
earth miners blast loose the ore 
rich in copper, nickel and plat- 
inum and other minerals that 
has produced more wealth than 
any other mining camp in 
Canada. Here stand the 
modern city of Sudbury and the 
adjoining towns’of Copper Clift 
Creighton Mine, Coniston, Gar- 
son, Levack and Falconbridge. 
Here is the famous Frood Mine, 
Canada’s greatest copper pro- 
ducer and one of the world's 
leading sources of platinum, 
appraised as the world's most 
valuable known mineral deposit, 
Here 1s produced over 90% of the 
world’s nickel. 

Already over 130,000,000 tons 
of ore, valued at $1,700,000,000, 
have been mined from this rich 
storehouse. During the war 
years when these metals were 
50 precious, Sudbury ranked as 
an Allied key production centre; 
in the post-war rehabilitation 
period {t will play an equally im- 
portant part. This then Is the 
story of Sudbury—s story 
typleal of Northern Ontario. Big 
is the only word that: describes 
It. — Official Road Bulletin of 
Ontario. . 
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“How much do I owe you for 
curing my deafness?” 

“Ten dollars.” 

“Did you say twenty dollars?” 

“No, thirty dollars.” 


Intellectual And Emo- 
tional Develop: ent Of 


“Deaf: Children 
by Alex, W. Ewing, M.A. Ph. D, 


“May I say two things with 
all those that have anything to 
do with the education of the 
Deaf? ..1t.is sometimes useful 
to. get outside. the place -w 
‘one works, though.ane could not 
have. a more splendid task than 

+ to be-engaged in the, work: of 
the education of the Deaf, All 
that Iam about to say is spoken 
ih the Mght of experience. 

In earller days on a mission 
to ‘the Deaf the attitude was, 

Mg “speech 1s not tobe used in this 

ws place”. The Deaf had too little 

+ ‘command’ of language even to 
read . the newspapers. This 
Imitation of emotional expert~ 

ence, prevented them from 

developing: the kind of emotion- 
gl-attitude.which we should ex- 
pect from people today. 


““of:mind have been formed. The 
mind ‘of a deaf child as that of 
@ hearing child ts inherited. His 
abilities are from ‘thousands of 
ancestors, The Deaf have all 
the Instincts, tantrums, violent 
ons, There ts a time for 
every activity: sitting unsup- 
ported, walking, learning speech. 
‘Up to the age of twelve months 
you cannot tell the difference 
between the voices of deaf and 
hearing children. Speech: read- 
‘ness begins at about the age 
of four months, By the age of 
nine. months the child is begin- 
ing to understand speech in 
relation to some-situation. 


Deaf children of deaf parents 
have no encouragement com- 
parable to that of the hearing 
child. ‘The deaf child of a deaf 
mother cannot hear her voice 

and does ‘not gain power to 
understand the speech about 
him. This 1s a sort of solitary 
confinement, _ It is only by the 
closest co-operation between 
teacher and parent and the use 
of every opportunity to bring 
help into the home, that the | 
deat parent through training 
can supply anything like the 
normal relationship’ comparable 
to that in a home where the 
parents can hear. 


Deaf children of Deaf parents 
‘+ constitute a considerable source 
of deat pupils for our schools. 
Alexander Graham Bell wrote, 
“We must prevent the develop- 
ment of the deaf community 
because there ts the risk that 
more and more’ marriages 
amtong the Deaf will result in a 
tanger number of Deaf.” 


brought to sqhopl'it is jmportant 
tiidt a mind be ‘prepared for 
the break in’ his‘life. How does 
the child know that his mother 
has not left him there for good? 
Parents’ should make sure that 
the separation !s not the first in 
the ehild’s life. Photographs of 
the family should be in the 
classroom. Monthly visits by 
parents sometimes help, 


‘The deaf child in school be- 
comes a member of a communt- 
ty. If he had a healthy social 
life he was a member of a social. 
group at home, 


When the deaf child is home 
it is important that be use his 
ability to lip-read and speak 
there. No Up-reader will learn 
to Up-read half as fast as if he 
has practice at home, This ts 
tar more true of the deaf child 
as he goes out on the campus. 
‘This is vital, 


Fifteen hundred ‘hearing per- 
sons are not going to learn to 
fl 


Dr. Ewing spoke of “Intellec- 
tual Development in the Adoles- 
cent” 

“The higher you go up the 
scale in education, the more 
dificult it is to reach the stan- 
dard, We cannot claim that 
At 1s possible for every deaf 
girl and boy to reach High 
‘School. 


It isn't only. vocational de- 
velopment that 1s importarit, or 
whether they are going to be 
professional men or women or 
going into business. They must 
be prepared for full citizenship. 
They must understand local 
government, trade-unions, 
health and other social services. 
We mun see that they get 
impartial information from an 
educated source rather than 
from imperfectly educated 
friends they may meet else- 
where. Their educational train- 
ing must include lip-reading. 
Speech, English. Social subjects. 
None will become a part of the 
child's mind unless they give a 
sense of satisfaction through 
achlevement. 

Vocational work gives some of 
these satisfactions. Many girls 
and boys who leave, face @ poss- 
ible range of choice of occupa- 
tlons, What 1s needed in Indus- 
try today 1s a well-educated in- 
dividual. Skill. yes, but adso. a 
certain versatility, a capacity to 
fit into a situation at short no- 
tice. An employer looks for this 
first, This is as Important as ac- 
tual training in a workshop. 

For partially deaf, a hearing- 
ald makes lp-reading lesa dif- 
ficult, The whole attitude of a 


a rule, no one thinks precisely, 
quickly, aécurately unless they 
can ‘put thelr’ thoughts into 
words, 

Technical advance. may help 
to make the lives of the Deaf 
easter {n future generations. 

We've got to bridge ihe diff- 
erence in capacities between 


deaf children and hearing child- 
ren. 


A new interest in, “The child” 
spreads to the deaf child and in 
spite of many clouds on our 
horizons, there has never been a 
better prospect.” —Reported by* 
MT Cass. 


A New Appoach To 
Lip-Reading And. 


Speech 
hy Irene R. Ewing, O.B.E., M. Se. 


more automatic. 
factors are: Making an earller 
beginning, having better hear- 
ing aids for the partially deaf, 
and having a better understand- 
ing of child psychology”. 


Mrs, Ewing continued, “The 
main aims in educating deaf 
children are all the general aims 
which belong to education with 
the added aim of having the 
child who is dumb become word- 
full instead of wordless. 


Words are the easiest tools to 
‘use in thinking. No psychologist 
anywhere asserts that thinking 
can be carried on without words. 


The child first learns to ex- 
press in words his simple wants. 
then to use words with ease in 
his thinking and to use words 
automatically. 

An ordinary child is at frst 
dumb as any deaf child. He 
acquires speech Sounds take 
on 8 meaning, He imitates 
some of the words he has heard 


Another kind of development, 
call {t, maturation, that capacity 
of development within the child, 
goes on ina deaf child as much 
asina hearing child. With the 
deat child this inner develop- 
ment for the first four years is 
expressed in gestures and 

In what medium is the deaf 
child thinking? This time in 
a hearing child's experience is 
given over to speech. ‘The deaf 
child must get out his thoughts 
and he finds a way. This is 
the time to see that the deaf 
child gets a satisfactory way of 


expressing his thoughts, what- 
ever the child finds, most 
Pleasurable to do, that he will 


,do. It has been found that, 


when Mp-reading is linked up 
with something a child wants 
to do (not to see, or be shown) 
he looks with desire for the 
signal he might do that thing 
he wanted to do. 

An ordinary child selects his. 
own interests, ‘The first words 
of a hearing child show: what 
he has been most interested in, 
not the words he has heard 
oftenest. You can't teach a 
child sixteen or eighteen months 
old a word. He has got to 
learn, ae 

Bpeech is a social activity, 
essentially co-operative, . Lip- 
reading {s an act in which one 
mind goes out to meet another 
in a co-operative action. “The 
‘New Approach takes into sc~ 
count this factor The teacher 
co-operates with the child 
through following the , child's 
interest, but controlling the 
situation in order to direct the 
experience toward desired skills, 


what you can do with things. He 
1s not interesterd in a top but in 
spinning a top. 

‘The teacher does not save 
“Come Tommy". She goes’ to 
him, asks him to show her 
something and works up & 
game. -After a week or two 
children will ask teacher to 
come. This precedes any speech 
lesson. 

Thoughout his school te, 
there are two kinds of messages 
we want the child to get. First 
Routine Messages like. “Open a 
window", the process of re- 
cognizing a known thought. 
Second. a more vitalized kind 
of Np-reading through following 
enough clues to formulate a 
new thought. : 

‘The routine lip-reading is to 
be used first and as soon as the 
child has a little comprehension, 
use these words In’ other 
sentences. The result, chil- 
dren will Mp-read strangers or 
new thoughts ina Teadler way: 

‘The child should rely on lip- 
teading glone and not mix with, 
finger-spelling or signs. If you 
use finger-spelling or signs you 
have cheated, the child of an 
opportunity. When a teacher 
uses a sign he is not a good, 
enough teacher to find ways of 
making the lip-reading interest- 
ing, or so impatient he does it 
to ease himself or to ease the 
child. 

You progress in lip-reading 
through your successes, - not 
through your failures. When a 
child cannot lp-read with “two 
repetitions, help him another 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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: Speech Reading for 
Veterans in Ontario 
By ANNE DUNSTON 


In October, 1945, a course in 


‘THE CANADIAN 


her. sincere, “objective attitude 
in her effort to help the men. 
Now’ back to the personnel of 
the class. The other veteran 
worked in a machine shop all 
day, so had to fight weariness. 
Besides a hearing loss, he had 


speech reading for two veterans ~had his feet frozen on guard 


was requested trom West- 
minister Hospital. This is 8 
large military hospital situated 
on about five hundred acres 
just south of the city of London, 
‘Ontario. It has been used for 
patients since 1920, and now has 
4800 or more: beds. It is 
operated by the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Ottawa 
‘Canada. * 

‘The London Board of Educa- 
tlon helped in the rehabilitation 
program by making it, possible 
for the veterans to meetin my 
classroom at Lord Roberts 
School during the evening for 
‘two hours a week. 


A Causalty Rehabilitation of- 
ficer, recently back from Sicily, 
was in charge. He came and 
spent the morning with the oral 
day class for the hard of hear- 
ing to learn; first hand, some- 
thing of the types of speech 
reading the men with loss of 
hearing would be given. His 
eager interest then, and when 
he came for the first evening 
of the adult class, was an 
incentive to all of us. 

One lad was able to help him- 
self out of a state of discourage- 
ment by the help of the Volta 
Review. Coples were on the 
reading table at school, and he 
found a duplicate of his case, 
so he knew he was not alone 
with his problem. | We humans 
find solace in the company of 
others with similar troubles. 
From then on he came to class 
with a whistle, a smile, and a 
determination to make good, 


Speaking of discouragement. 
reminds me of one way I helped 
in those early evenings when 
the courage’ could drop away 
and to read Ups seemed too 
big.a task. I invited a mem- 
ber‘of the day class to come In 
the evening. She understood 
quite plainly that it was a 
chance for her to make a con- 
tribution to the needs of others. 
She had been born deat and pad 
received hér training. until Nhe 
last few years. at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville. 
‘The evening class watched me 
teach~her and had to be shown 
that she could not hear when 
they saw us carry on easy con- 
servation, What fun we all 
had when she took over part of 
the teaching, and drilling! What 
hard of hearing veteran 
wouldn't renew his efforts when 
an attractive deaf girl checked 
an error: in syllable drill. or 
invariably. answered me before 
the others had “seen” what 
I said! Her vivacity and 
gay laughter were infectious. 
‘The effect lasted all winter in 
our classes. The other day a 
veteran was recalling that even- 
ing and-said, “I was surprised 
how I felt, as I could not feet 
sympathy for her. It was a 
feeling ‘of pleasure, and pride 
that gave me an uplift and a 
desire to learn speech reading 
as she had.” An additional 
pleasure for me' was to watch 


iS 


duty..We knew {t was an effort 
for him to come. Each week it 
has been a foy for me to watch 
his'effort and to see him handle 
a few more skills, and to take 
harder drilts than the week 
before. Last week his wife ac- 
cepted our invitation to visit the 
class. She made nerself a hap- 
py, useful member of the group. 
Her face it up when she knew 
ways in which she could be more 
useful to her husband. He re- 
ported: this week with a good 
notured smile that he'd had ever 
so many speech reading lessons 
since last he saw me. She is 
coming next week. Even after 
our evening classes are over, We 
can be sure his will continue in 
safe hands. 


Our class was nicely balanced 
by two other -adults—a public 
health nurse and a draughts- 
man. 


London, Ontario, is an educa- 
tional center where the various 
educational agencies work to- 
gether for the good of the'com- 
munity. I mention this because 
for more than twelve years 
nurses have observed teaching 
in my room. The Institute of 
Public Health (University of 
Western. Ontario) gives each 
nurse and supervisor in that 
field the opportunity to spend 
@ morning with a teacher of 
each branch of special educa- 
tion. As I have speech read- 
ing and speech correction, the 
nurses come in groups of twelve 
to eighteen for five weeks in the 
autumn. This feature of adult 
education sends our work out 
into all parts of Ontario where 
the nurses go. It ts good for 
the: pupils to have these con- 
tacts, As the use of the audlo- 
meter was belng demonstrated, 
we found a nurse with a serious 
hearing loss in one ear. She 
spoke of having difficulties 
when she had a cold. It was 
thought to be a good opportunity 
for her to have speech reading 
during her year in London. 


The draughtsman is a spastic 
paralysis case, age 21, with a 
severe hearing loss. During his 
public school days he learned to 
understand me as I gave him 
special speech lessons. This year 
we enjoyed a new evaluation of 
earller efforts and had the fun 
of adding new skills through the 
Jena method of spéech reading. 


Miss Bunger’s classes at 
Ypsilanti were an inspiration to 
me. I saw that my former work 
in speech was a good founda- 
tlon upo which to build with 
Jena. So bilthely we went at 
vowels, syllables, imitation exer- 
cises and rhythms, 

Besides speech reading we 
took tiz1e for auricular training 
(1) with group ald (2) with in- 
dividual alds. 

Lord Roberts School has an 
up-to-date projector, so we had 
educational films with the min- 
imum expenditure of money, 
time or energy. The principal 


\ 
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and others were more than will- 
ing to share any equipment for 
the good of the class. Often the 
same ‘was used for the day 
class, speech reading ma- 
terial was based on it. Conserva- 
tion without hearing aids, 
through the “practice window,” 
gave zest to the closing of the 
evening. If we walked to the bus 
together.my share was to watch 
that volces were well-modulated 
and not noticeable on the street, 

— The Volta Review 


Normal Life for Deaf 
Child- 


Normal—life’ in a world of 
silence for deaf children is the 
principal aim of a new experi- 
mental demonstration class at 
the Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Centre, a Community 
Chest Agency affillated with 
‘Western Reserve University. 

This educational experiment 
has been made, possible by a. 
grant from the Cleveland 
Foundation Harry Coulby Fund, 
and will not only educate deaf 
children to’speak and to under- 
stand speech, but will also train 
Doth parents and teachers. 

According to George J. 
Fortune, executive director of 
the centre, the experiment is 
Unique In Cleveland, and ‘very. 
few other centres in the United 
‘States have undertaken such a 
Project. 

Eight children between the 
ages of 2% and 3% years have 
been selected for the class which 
will run from 9.00 to 11.30 am. 
five days each week until June. 
‘This age group was selected be- 
cause the minds and bodies of 
the children are ready for 
speech and language training. 


- Parents’ ability to pay for this 


class work has not in any. way 
affected the selection. 

‘The children either have been 
born deaf, or have become deaf 
as a result of illness after their 
birth. MoSt have been referred 
to the center by physicians. _ 

Mothers of the children at- 
tend regular parent education 
classes, so that they may carry 
home the techniques used in the 
class. They sit and watch in an 
anteroom back of a large one- 
way vision window so they may 
‘see the children in the classroom. 
without themselves being seen. 
They also have reading assign- 
ments such as those given 
college students. 

‘The child first iearns to under- 
stand speech of others. For ex- 
ample, the teacher, holding up 
a rabbit uses the word “rabbit” 
as the child looks at her. The 
teacher speaks to the child in 
every situtation as if he had nor- 
mal hearing. By repeating ex- 
beriences the child soon learns 
to understand the names of ob- 
Jects about him, requests and 
verbs of action. 

At the same time the child is 
trained to appreciate the world 
of vibration about him. He is 
encouraged to hold his hands to 
the teacher's face or throat to 
feel the vibrations of her voice. 
He then tries to make the same 
sounds feeling them on his own 
face and throat. be 


> 
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Fathers and mothers of the 
children have brought in photo- 
graphs of themselves to help 
teach the children to under- 
stand and say “mamma” and 
“daddy”, or whatever name the 
parents wish used. They learn 
these words as the teacher 


enunetates them while pointing 


to the photographs. 

“Tt 1s a pleasure to see the 
parent's face light up the first 
time her child attempts to speak 
one of these , words,” Fortune 
commented. | 

‘There are alides, blocks, and 
other toys in the classroom 0 
that the children may play to- 
gether and learn social adjust- 
ment as well as the language for 
these activities. ‘There are also 
such instruments as plano and 
drum to help them get 
acquainted with the vibrations 
of different sounds. 

“The early social training of 
these children is exceedingly im- 


.portant", Fortune commented, 


“both from their standpoint and 
that of the parents. In 
addition, the demonstration 
class should provide valuable 
data for research in the field of 
hearing and oral language of 
deaf children. 

“While the class is intended 
for a limited number of very 
young deaf children, mothers of 
other deaf children may attend 
the parent-education program.” 

Dr, Rachel Dawes Davies, 
assistant professor of hearing 
and speech therapy at Western 
Reserve, and supervisor in hear- 
ing, Ohio Department of Special 
Education, and Dr. Wi 
Gardrier. professor ‘of- hi 
and speech therapy, and 
Director of Clinical Services at 
the center, are in charge of the 
project. The teacher is Miss 
Ruth Bender, formerly with the 
Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf. 

Consultants assisting the staff 
of the center include Mrs. May 
Hill Arbuthnot, associate pro- 
fessor of education; Miss Ellen 
L. Bueh], professor of public 
health nursing; Dr. Audrey Sims, 
assistant professor of psycho- 
logy; Dr. Charles E. Kinney, 
Otologist, and vice-president of 
the Board of Trustees of the 
Center; and a pediatrician and 
child psychiatrist yet to be 
selected. Miss Lillian Wagner, 
@ graduate nurse examines these 
children each morning and 
advises parents. — Western Re- 
serve University Cleveland, 6, 0. 
Raymond A. Bruner, Director of 
Publicity. 


FOUR THINGS 


Four things a man must learn to 
do 
If he would make his record 


true: 

To think without confusion 
clearly; 

‘To love his fellowmen sincerely; 

To act from honest motives 
purely; 

To trust In God and heaven se- 
curely. —Henry van Dyke. 


“So you are stationed on a 
submarine. What do you do.” 

Bailor: “Whtn we want to 
dive, I run forward and hold her 
nose."—Ex. 
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Senior School 


_ SENIOR, LANGUAGE 

~ (MISS ¢. MALONEY) 

__' My Visit in the U. 8. A. 

I worked at the Commodore 
Grill, washing the dishes there 
for two weeks. My father was 
a Little sick 90 T quit my job to 
help him on the farm. Donald 
and I shocked up the oats and 


“wheat and piled up the hay. 


On Avgust 17th my uncle 
Hugh and Aunt Etta came to my 
place and wanted me to visit 
at their home for two weeks. We 
went to U 8. A. but I had no 
birth certificate My Uncle 
talked with some men at the 
porder and then'we went on 
In a few days my cousin Jimmy 
who Js deaf came trom Buffalo. 
He took me to Niagara Falls. 


very pretty. We went to a 
deaf friend's home and there 
were twenty deaf people there. 
‘A few days Jater-my cousin 
Billy took me and Rosle for a 
ride and we went to the zoo. 
There were lions, tigers, and 
elephants, many different 
snakes, a bear, a wolf and 


‘THR CANADIAN 


the teachers. Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 
talked about teaching speech 
and lip-reading and testing 
hearing. The teachers like Mrs. 
Ewing who is a very good 
speaker. 

In the afternoon at 1.45 PM. 
the Intermediate and Senior 
girls went to the show at the 
Belle Theatre with Miss Reld. 
‘There were two features and 
they were good shows. 

_At night many people came to 
the school. Dr. and Mrs, Ewing 
talked about teaching deaf 
pupils speech and about hear- 
ing aids, 


About 8 P.M Dr. and Mrs. 

Ewing went to Belleville station 
4n Mr. Morrison's car. They went 
‘on the train to Halifax. They 
sailed on a big boat to Eng- 
land. The girls said that Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing were very nice 
people. We were very pleased 
that they liked the O. 8, D. 
, Saturday night the pupils 
went to the assembly-room and 
caw some movies, The pictures 
were “Early Start,” “Life On 
the Western Marshes" which 
showed ducks, crows, gophers 
and different birds and animals, 
“Pive Fit Fellows" and ‘Harbour 
Goes to France” were very good 
shows too. 

In ‘the picture “Life On the 
Western Marshes,” the dif- 
ferent geese were flying from 
the south to the North, The 
mother duck sat on the five eggs 
In the nest of hay. The baby 
geese and ducks were small and 
cute. They went swimming in 
the, water with the mother duck. 


: Liman, watched 
ce aane the geese 


teachers are nuns... They are 
very nice persons, We came back 
from Buffalo to Niagara Falls. 

After two week's holiday I 
came back home and,I made 
some clothes for school and 
packed them tn my trunk, I told 
my mother that I was anxlous to 
come back to school. On Sept. 
11 I came back here and was 
very glad to see all the girls 
again. — May Hedden. - Grade 
Seven, 


Fire Drill 


‘We had fire drill one morning. 
We were in Mr. Holmes class- 


room, At 8.45 the whistle blew - 


three times, We did not hear it. 
Mr. Holmes was not in the class- 
room, but Miss Burnside came 
from her room. ‘She told us to 
line up in a straight line. Then 
she told us to walk downstairs 
quickly. She told us not to run. 
After we went outside, Mr. 
Holmes came. Soon the whistle 


blew once and Mr. Holmes told - 


us to go back to the classroom. 
At 9.15 we had another fire drill. 
NOTE: This was a class exercise 
in Speech Reading and Lang- 
wage. The pupils lip-read the 
teacher and with her help wrote 
the story on the blackboard. 
By M. LeMire. R. Robinson, D. 
Guest, J. Rawlings, B. Cayer 5. 
Guillemette. 2Voc. BF. : 


‘The Holiday on Friday, Sep- 
tember, 20th. 
and Movies Saturday Night. 


On Friday morning the teach- 
erg came to school but the pupils 
did not. come because Dr. and 
Mrs, Ewing were meeting with 


swimming in the water. A man 
threw a match In the grass near 
the water so one small duck ran 
to get away from the fire. The 
duck was safe in the water. The 
crows ate some ducks’ eggs. The 
gopher looked for some eggs to 
eat, too, The different birds 
flew up in the sky and over the. 
trees. The girls and boys liked 
the pretty picture which was 
in technicolour. — G. Swain 
Grade.8. 


My Cousin Muriel’s Wedding 
on yaturaay ufvernvds, 
August ivco, my parenis auu 4 
went vo my Uncle Aupert’s piace 
in Kitchener. We stopped there 
tor @ few minutes and we took 
Uncle Alberé, Aunt Eliza and 
Esther Wilheim in our car, Soon 
we arrived at the King Street 
Baptist Church in Kitchener. We 
went into the church and we sat 
down, There were many lovely 
fragrant flowers in the church. 
My cousin Muriel was united in 
marriage to Robert Glenwood 
“Glen” at 3 o'clock. Rev. Morphy 
oMciated. ‘The groom's sister 
was a maid of honor and she 
wore a lovely pink dress. His 
other sister was a bridesmaid 
and she wore a pretty blue dress. 
‘The bride's brother Earlmont 
was best man. The grooms two 
prothers-in-law were the usheys. 
While the bride and the grool 
were in the other room, a young 
lady sang a lovely wedding song. 
From the church, we all went 
to the Old Mill Coffee Shoppe” 
on the Kitchener highway for 
the reception. Before going to 
the reception, my father and 


some relatives of the bride and 
the groom took snaps of Muriel 
and Glen. . Then we went to 
the shoppe for the reception, 
‘There were about: seventy 
guests. We noticed the place 
cards on the tables. 1 sat be~ 
side my mother and the bride's 
uncle. We had a very delicious 
wedding dinner. After the 
reception, we went back to our 
homes, ‘We all enjoyed our- 
selves at the wedding. The 
bride and the groom went on 
thelr honeymoon to Muskoka 
‘and some points north, Now 
they are residing in New 
Dundee where Murlel’s hus- 
band {s teaching the hearing 
pupils at school. Glen is 
formerly of Brussels, Ontario. 

—Margaret Cassel Grade 9. 


Intermediate School 


INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
MRS A. WANNAMAKER 
My Visit to Bellevitle Fair 
‘We had a holiday on Wednes- 

day afternoon to go to Belleville 
Fair, After dinner we dressed 
up. We went to the fair with 

Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Lea 

Morrison, We stopped near 


teachers, 
tickets, we went in free. 
many new animals and birds. I 
saw a baby deer, a skunk, a 
pigeon, an ant-eater. a wild cat, 
gn.owlia baby bear, a wolf, rac- 
coons and many monkeys. 1 
shot matches for one dollar. I 
did not win. Mr. Clare went 
away. I looked for him, I did not 
find him so I watched the horse 
races, A man chose the best 
horses, He gave the horse @ 
prize, Bert and J saw one horse 
hit a little girl. A man helped 
her. Her tooth was broken. I 
looked around the fair. A man 
gave me some candy floss. At 


-four o'clock the boys told me 


that I must go back to O. S. D. 
A man gave the boys many 
watermetons, We came to the 
0.8. D. We had a good time 
at the fair, —Joe Wilson, 3A, 


My Visit to Belleville Fatr 

September 25 was a nice warm 
day. Mr. Morrison told us 
that we might go to the Belle- 
ville Fair in the afternoon, At 
1 o'clock we did not come to 
school. We lined up in front 
of the school, Miss Burnside 
gave us some money to spend. 
‘The gitls- walked up the back 
road with Mr, Cummings. Nine 
girls in my class went around 
the fair with Mrs, Wannamaker, 
We saw many hens, geese. pl- 
geons and ducks. Then we saw 
many new animals ang birds. 
T saw a skunk, a porcupine, 
monkeys, wolves, a fox and 
other animals. We saw some 
men driving pretty horses on 
the wagons. We watched the 
horse races. Some of the girls 
rode on the ferris wheel, tilting. 
buckets, whirl-around, octopus 
and other things. I rode on 
the octopus. _T liked to ride on 
the octopus. I bought tee-cream. 
Jean Kocher bought popcorn 
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end 


for me and herself. Some of 
the girls talked to me about the 
fair. At four o'clock we met 
the other girls at the gate. We 
walked home with Mr. L. 
Morrison. We enjoyed our 
visit at the Fair. 

—tona Muir, 3A. 


Autumn 

It is Autumn now. I lke Au- 
tumn very much because we 
have many pretty flowers, fruits 
and trees. The leaves are very 
pretty. They are red, yellow, 
orange and brown. We get 
potatoes, corn, beets, carrots, 
peas, turnips, onions, cabbages, 
lettuce, pumpkins, squash, pep- 
pers, tomatoes, beans and cu- 
cumbers from the garden and 
put them away for winter. We 
get nuts in the woods under the 
trees. Squirrels look for the nuts 
too. Many robins, bluebirds, 
blackbirds, bluejays, crows and 
other birds fly away to the south 
because it 1s cold here in winter. 
‘We are sorry to see the birds fly 
away to the south. The boys play. 
rugby, softball, basketball, base- 
tall and volleyball, The girls 
play basketball volleyball and 
softball. Opal Clelland, 3A. 

Belleville Fair 

Wednesday afternoon after 
dinner we changed our sults. Mr. 
Cavanagh gave some money to 
us. We walked to the Belle- 


ia 

‘a wolf, doves, a quail, a skunk, a 
black bear, a fawn, 8 porcupine, 
a wild cat, white squirrels, an 
owl and many new animals, The 
owl was called, “Great Horned 
Owl.” We went to see a clever 
horse which could shake its 
head to say “Yes” or “No”. We 
bought candy apples, ice-cream 
cones and candy floss. I went 
to see the ponies and donkeys. 
We went to the barns and saw 
many horses, pigs, cows, bulls 
and sheep. ‘The pigs were pink, 
black and red. Some pigs were 
red with black spots. We saw 
a boar, We saw some horses 
racing. Four beautiful brown 
ones were pulling a wagon. They 
won first prize. Then we went 
to see some machines. There 
were threshing machines. a 
buck hay, saw mills, milking 
machines and other machines. 
We saw new cars, jeeps and 
trucks. Then we went into a 
big building where I saw tomato 
worms, butterflies and honey 
bees. Peter Solski got four 
prizes. At 4 o'clock we walked 
back to the O. 5. D, A man gave 
some waterwnelons to us. We 
thanked him very much. He 

was very kind to pis. 
—Jimmie McAlpine, 2A. 


Fire Drill 
(1 Voe, Class Exercise) 
‘Mrs, Wannamaker heard the 
fire whistle. We walked outside 
very fast. We saw two firemen. 
‘We did not see a fire. We came 
back to school. 
—Doris Robillard, Patricia Hol- 
der, Dorothy Filer, Billy Stewarts 
Margaret Rutherford. 
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“Better Speech For 
Better Living” 


Reading the history of pro- 
gress in, the education of deat 
children reveals the great con- 
tribution made by the American 
Association to Promote the 
‘Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
ixth annual sum~ 
mer meeting of this Association 
held in New, York in June the 
central thethe was given ‘as 
“Better Speech for Better Liv- 
ing". The programme pre- 
sented was one of the best in 
the Jong history, of the Associa- 
tion. 

‘The general sessions were held 
in the spacious auditorium of 
Hunter College, while demon- 
Strations were giveh and 
exhibits displayed in Lexington 
Avenue Schoolm, The Board of 
Directors under the capable 
leadership of President C. D. 
O'Connor, Superintendent of 
the Lexington Avenue §thool 
had secured the services of out- 
standing leaders in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, including Dr, 
and Mrs, A. W. G. Ewing of Eng- 
land, . Dr. Arnold: Gesell, Yale 
University Child Development 
Clinic was also vone of the 
speakers, Panel discussions on 
such important subjects as read- 
ing. language, speech, hearing- 
aids, the nursery school, lip- 
reading. curriculum, supervision 
and.teacher training were held 
with many principals and 
teachers participating. Orfe of 


these panels on “A Reading Pro- | 


gramme.” was directed by the 


principal and staff of Junior - 


High School, No. 47, New York 
City, a day school of 500 deaf 
pupils. 

Every. marning demonstra- 
tions were given In Lexington 
Avenue, School by teachers ‘of 


“that school, Junior High School, 


No. 47 and the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf. Some 
subjects demonstrated were 
speech, Mp-reading. language, 
social science, reading. arith- 
metic and psychological testing. 
. One of the many opportunities 


offered by the Association mect- 
ing was a day's visit to Junior 
High School No. 47. Classes 
are conducted from nursery 
school to Grade IX when the 
puplis graduate and many enter 
schools for hearing children. 
Four of our-staff, Misses Ford 
Nurse, Burnside, Mrs. Waxina- 


san ‘Maker and the Superintendent 


of this school arrived at the 
school early Monday morning 
and were greeted by the princi- 


thé pal, Miss Harriet H. McLaughlin, 


who had arranged an interest- 
ing and helpful: visiting pro- 
gramme. We and other visitors 
were handed a mimeographed 
letter, headed “Welcome to 47"., 
which contained this. sentence: 
“When you visit the school this 
morming we would’like you to 
spend your time where you feel 
you would derive the most bene- 
Tit” After visiting classes all 
morning and partaking of lunch 
as guests of School 47., we were 
present for the Graduation Pro- 
gramme in the auditorium in 
the afternoon. A play, “This 
Js America” in four scenes was 
presented, all the deaf boys and 
girls taking their parts orally 
and doing great credit to them- 
selves and their school. 
One evening the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories gave a de- 
monstration of Visible Speech, 
which required extensive equip- 
ment and much training on be- 
half of the participants, Visible 
speech {5 described as o; new 
electronic method of changing 
spoken words Into visible pat- 
terns that one may learn to 
read; or of changing Other 
sounds into meaningful pattérns 
for analysis, The equipment 
used in the demonstration Is 
now Installed at Ann: Arbor, 
Michigan, where research will 
continue. This project at Ann 
Arbor has been made possible by 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
‘The research {s said to have a 
variety of applications. Besides 
being useful in, teaching lan- 
guage to the deaf and hard of 
hearing it also will be useful in 
the correction of speech defects. 
A new instrument, The 
‘Chromovox, a machine to im- 
prove the speech of the deaf was 


on display for the first time, 


The movox was invented 
by a teacher in Junior High 
School No. 47 and-has been used 
for instruction purposes there. 
‘The inventor élaims that its use 
increases rate of utterance of 
speech, helps to make correc- 
tions and to teach certain 
sounds, stimulates" children's 
interest in speech and Is a help 
for the teacher in other ways. 


Enrolment and Class- 
ification 


Before 1941 the enrolment of 
this school was appfoximately 
325. From 1941 to 1944, when 
the school was operating in Bel- 
leville with several day-closses 
In the larger citles the attend- 
ance dropped considerably, part- 
ly due to the employment of the 
older boys in industry. ‘The re- 
turn to our school property in 
1944 resulted in greater registra- 
tlon, which has increased from 
year to year, During the 1945- 
46 session the enrolment was 


270, ‘This year at the end of 
October ft was 291. 

‘One very noticeable change tn 
our pupils today compared with 
fifteen to twenty years ago ts 
their youthfulness, There are 
several reasons for this. “We are 
now admitting some normal deat 
children at four years of age, 
whereas twenty years ago the 
minimun age of admission was 
seven, yedrs with some pupils 
admitted at six. Secondly pupits 

progress faster today in lang- 
uage, and other subjects partly 


due to improved methods of tea~- 


ching, better material well tllus- 
trated for use by deaf children. 
For example reading books are 
Now used in the juniorclasses, 
something thought impousible 
twenty-five years ago. 

‘The development of electrical 
equipment ‘mn many forms has 

also speeded up instruction. In 
addition to group hearing alds, 
motion picture projectors have 
been and are of great assistance 
as aids in teaching, 

Language in all classes has 
been simplified by eliminating 
forms, never well learned and 
seldom, if ever, used; These 
forms had been taught in 
schools for the deaf as well as in 
schools for the hearing but have 
been discarded in both types of 
schools, They were a greater 
detriment in schools for the deaf 
owing to the-amount of drill re- 
quired for instruction purposes. 

Our present organization pro- 
vides a course of study extending 
over twelve years plus one year 
devoted to full thme vocational 
work, In actual pract vi ghile 
some may complete the 
twelve or thirteen years "athens 
may require a longer period, de- 
pending on the age of admission 
and other factors, In our 
senior school pupils spend half 
time in vocational work, in pre- 
paration for employment after 
leaving school. In the acade- 
mic classes also the subjects 
taught are those having value 
for deaf children, very few of 
whom continue in school after 
completing the work of Grade 
TX. Dr. Best in his book “Deaf- 
ness and the Deaf in the United 
States” says: “It is estimated 


. that 80 to 90 per cent of pupils 


in schools for the deaf leave be- 
fore graduation. while in regular 
schools for hearing children ap- 
proximately three fourths finish 
the eighth grade” One explan- 
ation for the above ts also given 
by Dr. Best, viz: “It ts generally 
held that when in school a deaf 
child ts retarded something lke 
five years, {n comparison with 


+ the hearing child of the same 


age and general condition". 


" New Pupils Enrolled 


Forty-one pupils have been 
admitted since the opening of 
school on September 11th, 1946. 
Ages are as of September 15th, 
1946. 


4 years of age - - = 7 pupils. 
B years of age - - - 15 pupils, 
@ years of age - - - 5 pupils. 
‘Tyears of age.- - - 4 pupils. 


Byearsofage - - - 2 pupils. 
9 years of age & over - 8 pupils. 

The names of the pupils are: 
Sharon Agnew, Lawrence 


Artes, Sharon ‘Barlow, Cyril 
7 
a 


Cassell, Beatrice Cater, Harold 
Cooper, James Cooper,: Marlene 
Coulson, Henry Defer, Margaret 
DeLaFranier, illies’ Dellvelle, 
Michael Deviln, John 
Eugene Fowler, Mary Ann Gouln, 
Lyn Jaryis, William Kulp, Rus- 
sell. Koshawsk!, Mildred Laf- 
frinter, Jean Lambert, Violet 
Lawrence, Barbara Lewis, Gary 
Makorchuk, Lucien Martin, 
Linda Lon Miller, Donald Mcin- 
tosh, Mary Ann Oare, Geraldine 
O'Dell, William O'Neill, Marilyn 
Palmer, Laurent Perreault, 
Donald Richardson, Norman 
Roggle, Dorothy Runstedler, 
Paul Simmons, Peter Solski, 
John Wales, Eruce Williams, 
Beth Wright, John Wright. 


President L. M. Elstad 
Gallaudet College 


In the June issue of The 
Canadian we..eprinted from the 
Ohio Chronicle an article writ- 
ten by Oscar Gulre of California 
in which he said: “Gallaudet 
College is not accredited simply 
because graduation there does 
not complete the usual eight 
years of the high school and 
college work. My estimate is that 
its graduates get one year of 
high school and two years of 
college in Gallaudet College.” 

In commenting on the above 
statement we referred to educa~ 
tional standards in Ontario 
where the usual course for a un- 
iversity degree requires nine 
years of high school and college 
work. We further 


B, A. degree from Gallaudet 
College is equivalent to one 
year of work at college level as 
expressed in terms used in On- 
tarlo. 

In an address delivered in 
Toronto in July Dr. Elstad 
made reference to this article 
but his remarks should have 
been addressed to The Ohio 
Chronicle and Oscar Guire and 
not to The Canadian. We are 
pleased to print excerpts from 
Dr, Elstad's address relating to 
Gallaudet College as follows: 

“Standardized achievement 
fests annually administered to 
all entrants to Gallaudet College 
have demonstrated definitely 
that the typical level of school 
attainment of that group is not 
Grade 9 but:Grade 11, When 
they come to us these entrants 
by an intensive course of study 
in our Preparatory Year odd 
what we belleve to be a suf- 
ficlent amount of work to com- 
plete the high school level as 
Preparation for promotion to 
the Freshman class that is the 
college proper. In this process 
those who are poorly prepared 
or who do not show the neces- 
sary aptitude for college study 
are screened out.” 


HONORARY DEGREE FOR | 
PRESIDENT ELSTAD 


On June 4, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws to Leonard M. Elstad, 
former superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf 
and now’ president of Gallaudet 
College. —The Companion 


Hallowe’en 


‘The last night In October 

In the queerest ever seen. 

For ‘tls then the weird, weird 
» witches 

“G@oGancing on the green. 


“Ania the busyulttle brownles 
Come out'to dance and play, 
‘Through the piles of dusty 

brown leaves, + 
“Ere they vanish quite away. 


And the dainty little fairies 

In their robes of silvery white, 
Go gaily dancing here and there 
‘With graceful steps and light. 


And the smiling yellow moon 
Beams down upon the scene, 
As the fairies, witches, brownles, 
Go dancing on the green. 


————————— 


Annual 
Hallowe’en Party 


Once again the witches and 
dragons walked after dark, 
jack-o-lanterns spread their 
magic Ught and black cats 
roamed unmolested. for it was 
Hallowe'en at the O. 8. D. The 
assembly room presented a weird 
and colourful appearance, de- 
corated in orange and black. All 
the decorating was done by a 
committee of boys under the dir- 
ection of Miss Van Allen. Albert 
Bourget was the convenor and 
he and his helpers, Earl Welch, 
Edward Pollard, Douglas Smith 
‘and Bert Crosier..did a. magni-; served 


fieant job. 

‘Yhe number and variety of 
costumes was probably the out- 
standing feature of this year’s 
party. ‘ine boys and girls ente: 
€4 into the spirié of the party 
wholeheartedly and as a result 
everyone had a very good time. 

‘The judges, Miss Cass, Mr. Lea 
Morrison and Mr. Rickaby had a 
very difficult fob, picking the 
winners, Five prides were award~ 
ed to boys and five to girls and 
honourable mention was given 
to others. The prize winners 
were:~ 


Girls: 

Ast. prize—Mary Gallant dressed 
as an old fashioned girl. 
2nd, prize—Dolores Henault 
dressed as a bride. 
ard, prize—Barbara Waller 
dressed as 3 groom. 
4th. prize—Aima Allin dressed 
as a bridesmaid, 
Sth. prize—Annle Havrot dress- 
ed as a bridesmaid. 
Girls receiving honourabe 
mention were:—Rose Chupik 
dressed as a red cross nurse. 
Margaret Cassel, May Joseph, 
Dorothy O'Neill. Marjorie Sway- 
ne, Jennie Meta, dressed as the 
grown-up Dionne quintuplets, 
and Lynette Waller dressed as 

an old men 


Ast. prise-Lorsile ‘Woodrow 
dressed as a crocodile. 
2nd. prize—Earl Welch dressed 
as a snow man. 
3rd. prize—James Barron dress- 
ed as Robin Hood. 
4th. deca eka Lines dress- 
as Little John. 

“~ 
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Sth. prize—Albert Bourget dreas- 
ed ag an Egyptian girl. their. 

Boys receiving honourable 
mention were: Ronald Bowes 
eee as a taxi driver. Edward 

dressed as a coolle 
“man yaa aad Charles McKenzie 
dressed as Friar Tuck. 

After the judges had made 
thelr selection Miss” Leverance, 
convenor of the games com~- 
mittee, provided a number of 
relay games for which the pupils 
were grouped into teams of 8 
boys and 8 girls each. 

‘The Larks captained by Joyce 
Bouck and Alfred Fields won the 
sack race. 

‘Yhe Eagles captained by 
Dorothy O'Neill and Howard 
Lines won the backward race 
while the crows, captained by 
Dotores Henault and Charlie 
McKenzie won both the potato 
race and the race with & leaf on 
a plate. 

Apple-bobbihg was the next 
event and in ‘spite of dripping 
faces many succeeded in snar- 
ing an apple. 

After that the spectators of 
whom there were a goodly 
number, were treated to a lively, 
rollicking hard-time dance 
staged by elght girls, May Hed- 
den, Ellen Zwary: ula Vorvis, 
-Mary Alice Lee, Stella Graziano, 
Gertrude McCourt, Rose Chupik 
and Dolores Henault directed by 
‘Miss Léverance with Mr. Gordon 
‘at the plano. 

And then it was time for 
lunch, @ very, delightful one, 

by’ Misa Daly and. her 
committee and helped by Mrs. 


. Quinn and her staff. 


‘The prizes were distributed by 
our superintendent, Mr. Mor- 
ison. He congratulated the 
prize-winners and expressed his 
pleasure on seeing such a large 
number and such a wide variety 
of costumes, 


The addresses by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing appearing on the first 
page of this paper were reported 
by Miss I. Cass one of our 
teachers, It 1s our intention to 
publish a third asdress in a later 
number. 
_ The article on Speech Reading 
for Veterans: in Ontarlo was 
written for the Volta Review by 
Miss Anne Dunston who 3s in 
charge of a day class for the 
deaf in London, Ontario. she 
visited the Ontario School for 
the Deaf recently. 


Alumni News 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gerow 
(Joyce Brohm) both former 
O. 8. D. students were married 
in Belleville Saturday October 
26th. Rev. Mr. Sparling of Christ 
Church (Anglican) officiated at 
this attractive church wedding. 
In beautiful October weather 
the happy couple left on their 
honeymoon. They will reside 
in Peterboro. 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnny Quinnell 
(Marion Bennett) visited the 


©. 8. D. on Monday while on 
honeymoon. They were 
martied on Saturday, Oct. 26. 
‘The bride and groom renewed 
acquaintances with their former 
teachers and friends. 


‘Mr. Clifford Haist has purch- 
ased a ll-acre fruit farm in the 
‘Niagara Peninsula. 


Lioyed Sproule works for the 
G. M. C. in Oshawa. 


Among recent visitors to the 
OSD. were Miss Lucy Buchan, 
Mr. Charles Lee and Mr. Donald 
Kidd. Miss Buchan and Mr, Lee 
recelved their early education at 
the O. 8. D. Mr. Kidd attended 
the the Wright Oral School. He 

then progressed through high 
school and college receiving his 
M.A. in sclence from Toronto 
University. He 1s now study- 
ing on his Ph. D. 


Five former students of the 
O. 8. D., Misses Jean McClaren, 
Blanche Styles and Messrs 
Steve Graziano. Raymond Cork 
and Bert Styles visited the 
‘School, Sunday, November the 
3rd. 


Several parents also came to 
see their children at the O. 8. D. 


OTTAWA NEWS 
by Steve Graziano 


A.local committee to look after 
arrangements for the 28th 
biennial convention of the 
Ontario Association of the Deaf, 
which will be held in Ottawa 
q ithe first week of July, 

was organized Thursday 
night, Sept. 19th at a meeting of 
the association held in the 
Chateau Laurier. David Pelkoff, 
of Toronto, president of the 
Ontario Association of the Deaf, 
‘was guest of honor at the meet- 
ing. We believe in preparation 
and we intend to beat the 
Toronto attendance record. 
Following the business meeting, 
films were shown of the only 
college for the deaf in the world, 
at Washington, D.‘C. 


Mr. A. MacGillivray, statistics 
clerk with the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for 39 years, was 
honored by nearly 200 persons 
at a reception on the eve of his 
retirement last May. This was 
a rare occasion and best wishes 
were well received. He was pre- 
sented with a sum of money. He 
4s a former O. 8. D. pupil. 


John Guertin, former O. S. D. 
student, who left O. 8, D. last 
June, has a job at the Davidson 
Factory. Ruth McMahon has 
been employed at Ottawa Box 
Co. Lt. for several years. 


Miss Ethel McLean of Perth 
was married to Mr. Delmar 
Crosby of Woodstock last May. 
‘They are residing in Woodstock. 
Congrats to them. 


Thomas Brigham and Gerald 
Huband have been working at 
the Posta* Terminal Bullding 
for more than 30 years. John 
R. Dunn has 28 years as a postal 
clerk. Less than 5 years as 
postal clerks are Murray Brig- 
ham, Charles Graziano and 
Peter McDougall. All six valued 
and experienced sorters. 
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About six girls are to be kept 
on as typists in government de- 
partments. Two deaf men are 
taking typists positions at the 
Hunter Building. 


Raymond Cork and Bert 
Styles were visiting In Ottawa 
for thelr Thanksgiving day 
week-end holiday. 
working at a Kingston printing 
firm. Bert is a delivery driver 
and helps at his father’s store in 
Smiths’ Falls. 


An annual plenic under the 
auspices of the Ottawa Associa- 
tion of the Deaf was held on 
Canada Day at Britannia Park. 
Some of the races were run off 
when a cloudburst rained the 
picnickers out of the park. An 
invitation by Mr, and Mrs. 
Henault to finish the program 
at thelr nearby cottage was 
accepted with appreciation. 


‘There were several Ottawa 
visitors to the convention in 
Toronto last July. ‘These in- 
cluded: Mr. and Mrs. K. Scharf, 
Mr. A. MacGillivray, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henault, Mary Ferguson 
and Bert Styles. 


At the Civic Hospital a new 
baby daughter was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. McPeake last Sept. 
19th. She weighed 7 lbs, 6 ozs. 
Congrats. to’ them. 


Fred Dixon went to Vancouver 
last August with a view to be- 
coming a builder there but find- 
ing the situation not to his Ilk- 
ing he returned here after a two 
weeks’ vacation. 


‘Ye seribe, Steve Graziano ‘is 
not playing football for Ottawa 
Rough Riders In the Big Four 
League this year because he 
works overtime nights and is 
very busy. He hopes to play 
football again next year. Foot- 
ball is his favourite sport. This 
1s his first time to miss football 
after 6 years at the O. S. D. and 
4 years at Ottawa, . He thinks 
that Montreal Alouettes will 
win the Big Four Title and 
Dominion Championship this 
year. He chooses Joe Krol as 


one of the best gridders in the - 


game to-day. 


Hastings County 


The County was named after 
Francis Rawdon. who became 
Earl of Moira and Marquis of 
Hastings. He was an outstand- 
ing statesman and soldier of the 
18th Century. His name has 
been perpetuated in the names 
of the Townships of Rawdon, 
Huntingdon and Hungerford 
and of the Moira River. Hast- 
ings County has been divided by 
nature into two distinct physio- 
graphic sections of markedly* 
different characteristics. The 
southern section, which extends 
northward 40 miles from the Bay 
of Quinte Is fertile country and 
adapted to farming. The High- 
lands of the north form the 
second section of the County. 
and are of very different aspect. 
Numerous lakes and rocky hills 
lend an air of rugged grandeur 
in pleasing contrast to the broad 
hills and valleys of the lowlands 


i 
} 
i 


+ them. 


—Margaret Potter. 


‘The big boys and girls went 
to the Fair, We did not go. We 
went fér walk with Miss Hunt. 
‘We picked pretty flowers. \We 
brought asters and zinnias to 
our room, We drew pictures of 


—Wilmot Scott. 


Last “night after school’ we 
played outside. We played rug- 
by. We had a good time. 
saw an owl on Saturday. 
asleep. —Tommie Waller. 


It snowed yesterday. Last 
night I saw snow on the grass 
and flowers. It is cold to-day. 
‘The sun is not shining. It is 
eloudy. —Donald Patterson, 


Saturday morning I got up. I 
dressed. I washed my face and 
hands. I brushed my teeth. 1 
combed my hair. I changed my 
bed. I dusted. Two big girls 
swept the floor. I played with 
my dolls, I read comics, I 
wrote in my book. “I ate candies. 

—Myrtel Flett. 

‘We have visitors at the school 
to-day. I saw Dr. Amos in the 
hall when. I got a drink of water, 
‘The sun fs shining. It is very 
hot to-day. —-Burton Foster, 


‘We did not come to school on 
Friday. I saw the teachers 
come to schoo! on the bus. I saw 
many cars at the O. 8, D. Many 
people came to the school, I saw 
Miss Brethour and Miss Hunt 


cI 


’ out for a walk by the Girls' Resl- 


dence. Diane Moon. 


Friday night after school I 
played ball. I played hide and 
seek, On Saturday I played in 
the residence with my doll. I 
played on the swings. (I saw an 
airplane. Sunday morning 1 
came to Sunday School. I went 
tochurch. | —Joaf Peterman. 


Joan had a hair-cut this 
morning. Burt had 9 hair-cut 
yesterday morning. There was 
ho, mail this morning. Burt, 
Diatie and Tommie got. parcels 
yesterday morning. I got a 
letter from Jean. 

Eunice Richardson. 


To-day 1s Tuesday, October 
Ist. Yesterday was the last day 
in September. This morning 
we went to rhythm. It 1s snow- 
ing to-day. Mr. Gordon playea 
about the snow at rhythm to- 
day. The flowers and leaves 
will dle now. —Mary Penfold. 


Friday night after school I 
went hoe in a car with my 
mother. I went, to the store. I 
bought two cokes and ice-cream. 
I bought five hair tows. Sat- 
urday night I, went to the 
movies at the McCarthy. We 
had a good time. Mother, 
father, Arleen and I came to the 
0. 8. D. Sunday mght in'a car. 

—Maxine Wadsworth. 


Miss Keeler's Class 

Carole Bendernagel got # 
letter from home. She was 
very happy. 

Norman Roggie has new blue 
braces. Norman can stand on 
his het 

Marilyn” Palmer got a box of 
candy from home. She was 
very happy.” , + 

Beatrice Cater came to school 
Bhe Mkes our 


school. % 

Jackie Wales got two comic 
books and a bar from home: He 
got two letters and many snaps. 
He was very happy. 

Henry Defer got a letter, from 
home, He has new black shoes. 

Russel Koshowski had a birth- 
day. He got a box and a birth- 
day card from home, He had 
a party. He was very happy. 

Jimmy and Harold Cooper 
Mike the parties at the school. 
Jimmy kes to see the candles 
go out. 

Cyril Cassell came to school 
this week, His mother and 
father came with him, Cyril 
likes our school. : 

John Fossum likes to draw 
many pletures. 


Miss Cook's Class 

Billie Kulp.was very happy to 
receive a box of treats from 
Mother and.Dad. He shared a 
chocolate bar with the other, 
children in his class, 

Billy O'Neill pulled two bot- 
tom teeth out, He shows the 
spaces to everyone. He 1s very 
Proud of himself because he 
didn’t cry. 

Sharon Agnew was very proud 
of the postcard her mother 
sent, She carried it with her 
for two days, 

‘Maryann Gouin hurries with 
her work so that she will have 
a chance to play with the doll 
and carriage. 

Sharon Barlow got a lovely 
vox of treats from home, She 
shared a chocolate bar with the 
other children in the class. 

Margaret DeGeer and. Linda 
Miller Ike to brush the black- 
boards. 

Eugene Fowler showed us how 
he glayed with his scooter after 
schodl. : 

Lynn Jarvis Jikes to string 
beads. He made a pretty pat- 
tern the other day with red and 
yellow beads: 

Michael Devin and Gary 
Makarchuk showed us how they 
played on the swings. 


Miss Hegle's Class 

Barbara Lewis had friends 
visit her last week. She was de- 
Ughted to see them. 

Beth Wright has had great 
fun with the three balloons her 
sister Cathryn sent her. * ~ 

Mary Ann Oare Jean Lambert 
and Donald Richardson had 
birthdays October 17 and 19. 
They h:<. a lovely party and all 
enjoyed it very much. 

Geraldine O'Dell enjoys the 
comles her mother sends her 
every week. 

John Wright 1s very proud of 
his “trieycle and likes to play 
with it after school, 


< 


‘THE CANADIAN % 


‘Larry Armes was very pleased 
with the lovely box he rect 
from bis father and mother Isat 
month, ae 

Donald McIntosh received 
some lovely boxes from home. 
He is always delighted with 
them. F; 

Gilles’ Delinelle’s aunt sent 
him a little toy horse for his bed. 
‘He likes It very much and takes 
great care of It. 

‘We have a little green wagon 
to play with during play period. 
Violet Lawrence has great fun 
with It. = 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
Intermediate Language 
MRS, A. WANNAMAKER 


_ A Story About Myself 

My name is Howard House. I- 
am twelvé years old and my 
home {s in Preston and I live 
with my mother and father. I 
have one brother’and one sister. 
I go to the School for the, Deaf 
in Belleville and Mr. W. J. Mor- 
rison is my Superintendent. Igo 
to St, Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Mr. Hornsby Js my 
minister. 

I have brown eyes, and black 
hajr. 1 am deaf but T can hear a 
iittle. —Howard V. House. 2A. 


‘Thanksgiving Holidays at School 

Friday night some girls and 
boys went home for Thanks- 
giving holidays. Most of us 
stayed at school, 

Saturday morning the O, 8. D. 
boys played rugby with B. 0. 1: 
boys. The score was 27 to 0. The 
O. 8. D, won, The girls and boys 
were very happy. We cheered for 
our school. 

After dinner we did not go 
shopping because it was raining 
very hard and we were disap- 
pointed. The big boys went to 
the movies at the Capitol. They 
saw a good show,"The Spanish 
Main" and they liked it very 
much, We stayed"in the resid- 
ence and played games. 

After supper we had a show in 
the assembly-room, We saw 
some funny cartoons. We laugh- 
ed very hard and had a lot of 
fun. 

Sunday morning we did not 
go to Sunday School because we 
had a holiday. It was a nice 
warm day and we went to 
church in Belleville. We walk- 
ed home and had a very. nice 
dinner, 

After dinner some deaf people 
who used to come to school here 
a long time ago came here from 
Toronto to see us. They signed 
to us and told us funny jokes. 
‘We laughed at them. 


Monday morning we did not 
Bo to school because it was 

wing Day. We went 
for a plenic to Jones Creek with 
Miss Leverance. 
came after awhile and brought 
our lunch in his car. Lula and 
Gertrude made a fire. We had 
hot dogs, pickles, cakes, apples 
and chocolate milk. .We saw a 
small muskrat, After awhile 
we went home with Miss 
Leverance. We had a good time 
and enjoyed our picnic very 
much. —Joan Laidlaw, 2A. 


J 


Mr, Morrison Oshawa 


& 


Class 


mings teaches History, Miss 
VanAllen teaches Geography, 
and Mr. Stratton teaches 
Manual Training. * 

We are in the Intermediate 
department now. If we pass, we 
shall'be in the Senior depart- 
ment next year. We work in 
the Manual Training shop for 
45 minutes every day. | We are 
making candle sticks and a tea- 
pot stand. 

‘After school Mr, Whalen 
teaches us to play rugby and 
softball and Miss Leverance 
teaches the -girls basketball, 
softball badminton and volley 


After supper we have games 
‘and exercises until 9 o'clock. 
Bometimes we play games with 
Belleville Collegiate and Albert 
College. i 


, bow! 

to the shows 
girls go swimming at Albert 
Gollege every Tuesday night. 
‘On Sunday morning we all walk 
to our own churches in Belle- 
ville after we have our Sunday 
School lessons. 


—Emerson Leslie, 3A. 


STATISTICS, FROM CANADA 
YEAR BOOK, 1345 


Number of deaf in Canada 7,19 
Number of deaf in Ontario 1,968 
Total population of 

Canada 11,507,000 
Total population of 

‘Ontario 3,788,000 
Deaf in Ontario 5.2 per 10,000 
of population, 

Ontario Citles over 25,000 


Population 

TOrOnto os «667,457 

Hamilton 

Ottawa 

‘Windsor 

London 

Kitchener 

sudbury. 

Brantford 

Fort William ........ 30,585 

St. Catharines 30,275 

Kingston ....... 30,126 

Timmins . 28,790 
poss 26813 

Sault Bte. Marie . 25,704 


Peterborough ... 


She: “Some men thirst after 
fame, some after love, and some 
after money.” 

He: “And I know something 


they all thirst atter.” 
‘What's that?” 
“Salted peanuts,” 


she: 
Hi 


‘THE CANADIAN 


Quinte’s Isle of Lakes 
and Bays 


‘Where Lake Ontario ends and 


mighty St. Lawrence begins 
journey to the sea, nestling 
to the north shore bf the 


Lakes and“Bays, Here Ontario 
offers a land of quiet beauty, of 
lakes and: bays and shoreline 
drivers, of rich farmlands and 

. busy fishing villages of old 
homes and modern canneries. 
A land untouched by war or 
atrife where is found the restful 
charm of the rural countryside. 
A land where the art of living 
Is of first importance. 

From the Cayuga village of 
Kente meaning “field or mea- 
dow” this Iand takes its name, 
“Quinte” being a derivation of 
that long ago village. For it was 
the Cayugas and other Iroquois 
tribes that, in the middle of the 
seventeeth century, first settled 
the island, then, and until the 
construction of the Murray 
Canal in 1882, connected to the 
mainland by a narrow isthmus 
at its western end. These and 
the explorers and fur traders, 
who followed the sheltered wat- 


ers of the Bay of Quinte to the: 
portage at Carrying Place on patently 


thelr voyages to the west, alone 
knew this land until the coming 
of the Loyalists over a century 
later. 

Throughout the early years 
of strife in the struggle for dom~ 
nance of this new world the {s- 


the 
American Revolution, came Its 
first white settlers, United Em- 
pire Loyalists fleeing to sanc- 
tury from the new country to the 
south. Here, along the shore of 
the thickly wooded island, the 
Loyalists hewed clearings in 
which to erect their rude log 
cabins, and bullt their flour 
mills, saw-mills and ship yards. 
The story of these early settlers 
is the unromantic one of the 
ploneer, of unceasing toll with 
rude implements to carve a 
home out of the wilderness. Fol- 
lowed years when the island be- 
came renowned for its barley 
crops and from every cove along 
the shore railing ships were 
launched to carry the barley to 
the market across the lake. The 
historic remains of these early 


evidences of hardihood and in- a 


dustry to-day have great Inter- 
est in their scattered locations 
along the shore line. Then. as 
the frontier was gradually push- 
ed back, rich crops of fruits and 
vegetables replaced the barley 
and on the sites of earlier flour 
mills grew canning plants. To- 
day forty modern canneries are 
kept busy processing the crops 
that come from this fertile fruit 
and vegetable garden. 
Yesterday a sanctuary to the 
Loyalists, to-day the island is a 
sanctuary from a more highly 
commercialized world, a land 
apart where a sense of timeless- 
ness pervades and tranquil 
beauty appears on every hand. 
Beauty discovered along the 
winding shoreline drives and in 
the meadows of the Interior. 
Beauty wistful in the old 
churches and grist mills erected 


“~ 2 


long ago. Beauty soothing in the 
rolliig sand dunes and bathing 


unawareness of Its beauty. 
—Ontarlo Weekly Road Bulletin 


BELLEVILLE FAMILY PLIES 
AGED GOLD LEAF ART 
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parchment made 


many days. 
TRGAe EWE a Scone are: He 


secret of the process to th 

Mr. Gee took a piece of gold leat 
and tossed it in the air, It was 60 
light that it floated to the floor 
Uke @ feather, 

For the gold huge gran- 
tte blotes weighing 400 pounds, 
used as © base. 

Special cane, brought from Indis, 
is used to cut the gold leaf through 
out the processing. An ordinary 
‘mife would cause the leaf to tear 
or wrinkle. —Globe and Mail, To- 
Tonto. 


DEAF CHIDREN WITH 
MULTIPLE HANDICAPS 


By ALICE E. CLARKE 


Keen interest and surprise are 
being shown by visitors to our 
handicraft classes for children 
with multiple handicaps, at- 


f the greatest of effort. 


Paget 


tending the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 

Among these children 
gre those handicapped by cere- 
bral palsy, severe visual defects, 
partial! paralysis and infantile 
paralysis. 


In these classes the emphasis 
is placed on the individual child, 
his character traits, personallty, 
physical capacity, aptitude, skill, 
ability and interest. The bulld- 
ing of desirable attitudes, habits 
and self-control gives him a 
feeling of security. and leads to 
@ pride in workmanship. Each 
child's interest and pride In his 
work quickly shows that he 
knows he can succeed in some 
activity and feels, I can.do 
something; I am a contributing 
member of my school. 

All of the older children have 
been tried out in pre-vocational 
classes. ‘The formal vocational 
curriculum was found to be too 
‘difficult for them, at the present 
time, due to their handicaps. 

Won't you come with me on a 
visit to these handicraft classes? 
Let us start our visit with the 
Primary Special Class children. 
Because the youngsters are busy 
at so many different things, at 
first glance {t may seem con- 
fusing and disorderly. 

Jack Is busy practicing writing 
nis nouns on the typewriter. 
Arthur and Bobby are also 
learning to type, as writing is 


= very tedious for them. Nan is 
Canada acting as a leader and is help- 


Ing Bob and Joe with their 
number work. Sally is having 
a lip-reading lesson with her 
teacher. 

Patty and Joanne are weay- 


ing nk squares for a bathmat. tet 


Arthur is learning to weave on 
an Easi-weave loom. It is 
fastened to the table to keep it 
from flying across the room. 
Each movement he makes takes 
io 
wonder he is proud to show us 
the two pot holders he made to 
surprise Mother! Sally ts learn- 
Ing to use her partially para- 
lyzed right arm while weaving 
pot holders on a small loom; it 
too Is fastened to a table. 
Bobky is a delight to us all. 
‘One can't help but smile and be 
happy with him. At elght, 
although he ts badly handl- 
capped with cerebral pasly, he 


gold are 1s all boy and a very mischievous 


one. He enjoys every moment 
of the day. He takes his little 
toom over to a chair pulled close 
to our bow! of gold fish and each 
new row added to his work ts 
such a grand achievement that 
he beams and holds it up, and 
chatters away about it to the 
goldfish, his voice full of pride. 
Jack says, “I think the fish know 


‘are Bobby and come up to greet 


him.” 

This weaving helps the co- 
ordination of the children’s 
hands and arms. They are 
very happy. busy youngsters and 
‘so proud of their work it is hard 
to realize thelr serious handi- 
caps. 

A short walk to the Vocational 
Bullding brings us to a delight- 
ful large sunny room where a 
class of Intermediate children 
are busy working. They admire 
and enjoy their work as it grows. 
into real toys and useful articles 


under their fingers. Each child 
with great pride wants to show 
you what he or she has made. 
They are greatly interested in 
their share of the work for the 
Junior Red Cross and have made 
number of bibs, dolls, balls, 
chicks, wool rabbits, horse-reins, 
washeloths, hobby horses and 
many stuffed toys for this or- 
ganization. 


Mary and Ned are thrilled 
with the many leather suspend- 
era, belts and purses they have 
made, and proud of their bas- 
kets, rabbits, horse-reins and 
mats. They have learned to 
work quickly without watching 
thelr fingers. 

John (now should we really 
tell this?) can beat his teacher 
when {t comes to making light 
cords horse-reins. shade pulls 
and belts of square knotted 
cord; her fingers are so slow and 
his just fy. Do you wonder 
he laughed and was so proud of 
his work? He had great fun 
making a number of gay colored 
cords. Now John has returned 
to a regular vocational class 
and 4s getting along nicely. 


Elva, Bill and Bob, from the 
advanced department, are learn- 
ing to weave on Shuttle Craft 
looms, 

Bob, after a year of weaving 
many bequtiful luncheon sets, 
covers,.napkins, bags and pil- 
lows in varlous materials on a 
four harness loom. has quickly 
learned to handle his new eight 
harness loom with his one good 
arm and hand. He Is delighted 
with It and pleased with the 
lovely set of covers he 1s now 
weaving in an old German pat- 

rm. p 


Bob is so fascinated with 
weaving he wolild like to make a 
business of it after he graduates, 
He hopes to have his own looms 
and plans to weave this summer, 

Bill, after’a year of weaving 
on the Braid-rug loom, Easi- 
weave loom and other-small 
looms, is so improved he now 
handles his four harness toom 
easily with only a few mishaps 
with broken threads. He has 
woven some lovely luncheon sets 
and is now making runners he 
has planned by himself. Next 
year he hopes to enter one of 
the school's regular vocational 
classes. 

Elva quickly learned to handle 
her four harness loom and 
rapidly learned to do pattern 
weaving. She has made a 
number of wool scarves and 
table covers, planning some of 
herown color schemes and 
treadling. Now she ts busy 
weaving a nine piece luncheon 
set in the Scandinavian manner. 
She would Uke to have a loom 
at home to keep her. busy. 


These three pupils weave 
samples of each pattern for 
thelr note books and write oat 
their drafts and weaving 
directions. They also help to 
warp thelr looms. reading from 
the printed drafts. 

‘Their weaving is a detight to 
all who are Interested in hand- 
loomed articles, but most of ‘all 
we are proud of their skill and 
of thelr attitude in overcoming 
thelr multiple handicaps. 


—The Volta Review, 


A NEW APPROACH TO LIP- 
. READING AND SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 1) 
way. Use your eyes tq indicate 
meaning, change the wording, 
or give him a-clue to the situa- 
tion. 2 


Do not discourage a child or 
cause him to lose faith. A child 
Yearns to walk through trying to 
walk and he learns to 
through talking. Do not pull 
up a child when he has made 8 
mistake in speech. Never stop 
any child wanting to talk. Do 
not say what is wrong in speech. 
‘Say what is right, Do not think 
of “Speech Correttion” but of 
Speech Improvement”. 

‘The approach to speech Is not 
through articulation lessons as 
such, though they have their 
place in making the child's 
speech more intelligible. 


Do ordinary children learn to 
talk or to say words before they 
comprehend? Deaf children 
are not different, With home 


_ training-children under the age 


of two’understand, then frame 
words with their lips without a 
single speech lesson. Lip-read- 
ing, is taken for granted. Chil- 
dren watch for speech. Within 
two or three months the average 
child will begin to find a place 
in his mind for some words and 
will begin. to frame words 
spontaneously, At the age of 
four a deaf child will frame 
words like more, upstairs, 
radiator. This is proof that 
the child’s mind is ready. for 
words. Words are beginning to 
Jean something and he sees a 
purpose In them. : 

‘The teacher's job is to turn 
this spontaneous speech into a 
proper pattern. It ds vital 
that the children be allowed to 
say all they want about an ex- 
perience or a picture. After 
that the teacher may add some- 
thing the children have missed, 
in such a way that they make it 
a living word in their own 
voetabularles. 

‘Speech {s becoming more 
automatic and it is on that we 
must rely. — (Reported by M. I. 
Cass. s 


UNDER THE FEATHERSS 
_ by R, V. Whelan 

In the following article. which 
it is hoped will stimulate an in- 
terest in the feathered inhabit- 
ants of the forest, the author 
has extracted some observations 
from his note book which 
indicate that a little time de- 
voted to studying our birds pays 
Tich dividends. 


With the exception of the, 


‘Whisky Jack, which is a resident 
of the northern forests, all the 
birds. mentioned in the foliow- 
ing article may be observed in 
most parts of Ontarlo. Although 
most of us are interested in the 
,birds which we see around our 
garden during spring and sum- 
mer and realize they are im- 
portant economically. few of us 
probably have the time or op- 
portunity to study thelr habits. 
Even a short period spent 
quietly observing any of the 
birds in our back yard will.re- 
veal that birds like ourselves 


iS 


have. their fun, trials and tri- 
bulations, domestic squabbles, 
desirable and undesirable traits. 
Some seem Intelligent, others 
stupid, and there is some good 
in the worst of them. 

Probably no bird in the 
northern forests has as many 
Yriends as the Canada Jay, or 
Whisky Jack, as he is better 
kxfown. Despite the fact that 
some people call him the Camp 


Shrinking from civilization, the 
Whisky Jack-seeks human com- 
panionship among isolated 
groups of men. 

To the lonely lumberjack 
and trapper deep in the north- 
ern woods the Whisky Jack 
wings his way silently through 
the snow-laden conifers to claim 
some scraps.of food which he 
‘will take from the hand or pilter 
them !f necessary, as the price 
of friendship. Many a lumber- 
Jack has shaken his fist at this 
feathered friend of his when he 
discovered some choice morsel 
of food has disappeared from 
hls camp table, the bacon from 
his frying pan or the soap from 
beside his wash.basin. In North- 
ern Ontario, a lumberjack friend 
of mine once placed his lower 
set'of false teeth on a stump 
because they hurt him, and a 
short while later saw a Whisky 
Jack Nying into the woods with 
the teeth. Many a trapper has 
“cussed” the Canada Jay for 
springing his traps; but woe 
betide the person found harm- 
ing one-of these friendly birds 
of the northern woods whose 
pilfering and impudence fs 
cloaked with a comical air of 
innocence. 

The Tree Swailow is another 
happy soul that takes time out 
for play, and ts frequently seen 
larking about in the air with a 
white, fluffy feather. “Catch 
the Feather" they probably call 
this game and tt {s played by an 
entire flock. One bird starts 
the game by carrying a feather 
high in the alr in bis beak, and 
then dropping it. The remainder 
of the flock swoops down after 
the feather and another bird 
retrieves it before it reaches the 
ground, the bird who retrieves 
the feather then carrying it up 
again before releasing It—the 
game being played until the 
feather is lost on the ground. 
One of the rules apparently. is 
that if the feather reaches the 
ground it must be retrieved on 
the wing. 

While watching a flock of 
‘Tree Swallows trying to retrieve 
a feather which had reached 
the ground, the author heard 
a faint click as each bird 
swooped low to the ground. On 
investigation it was found that 
the “click” was caused by the 
birds’ bills striking a fragment 
of a white plate which they 
mistook for the white feather. 
Another foolish trait of the Tree 
Swallow is that before a pair 
sign a lease on a nest site all 
their friends visit the home to 
advise the pair as to its suit- 
ability. With the present house 
shortage this practice is a fool- 
ish risk, to state it mildly. . . 

It has been noticed, also, 


\ 


, 


that after the Tree Swallows’ 
eggs hatch, the birds visit each 
others nests to compliment the 
parents on the good looks of the 


Domestic squabbles among. 
birds seem to be caused by very 
trivial matters, and the romance 
of two Starlings we know of was 
broken up by an insignificant 
plece of nest material. “A few 
years ago, this pair of Starlings. 
decided to build their nest in a 
box which had been set up for | 
a Woodpecker, and-for a few 
days they worked in perfect har- 


mony carrying nest material ¥ 


inside the box. . However, one 
morning the female-was heard 
squabbling furiously with her 
hubby mate bird was ob- 
served enteting the nest box 
with a long plece of material, 
contrary to his wife's wishes, Im- 
mediately after her husband 
flew out of the nest, the female 
went inside and threw out the 
material which caused the squ- 
abble, On investigation it was 


found that the offending mat- 5! 


erlal consisted of a long-dried 
up venner from a pansy with a 
green rosette of leaves on one 
end. That plece of material was 
the rock «which wrecked the 
romance —Dbecause the nest was 
never completed. 


‘The actions of a male Sparrow 
Hawk of our acquaintance seems 
to indicate that the Temale. fs 


ed Sparrows. 
in the spring, when the normal 
food of these pretty hawks was 
not available, grass-hoppers be- 
ing entirely absent and mice be- 
_ing searce. The White-throat- 
“ed Sparrows, aware of the 
Hawks’ presence, remained mot- 
fonless in the trap, but finally. 
‘one of them moved slighty and 
the female Hawk immediately 
flew toward the trap. Thwarted 
by the wife mesh of the trap, the 
Hawk finally gave up the at- 
tempt to reach the Sparrows, 
after fifteen minutes of trying. 
Flying up to join her husband 
on the branch where he had be- 
en sitting watching his wife, the 
mate immediately started to 
beat her. and the pair fluttered 
down the trunk of the tree ight- 
ing as they went. Finally, the 
female flew away with her hus- 
band following in angry pursult, 
In contrast to such ungentle- 
manly behaviour, picture the 
male Yellow Warbler. feeding 
his wife as she sits incubating 
their eggs, or the male Cedar 
‘Waxwings feeding berries to his 
wife as the pair sit side-by-side 
on a branch of a Mountain Ash. 
Sometimes birds are found 
solving a problem in a way that 
makes one forget that they are 
working on a trial-and-error 
basis, and a House Wren once 
provided us with an example of 
how a bird can do the unexpect- 
ed. a wren house had been 
fastened to a Jack Pine with a 
realization that it was a little 
late in the season. However, a 
few days later, a House Wren 
was observed flying back and 
forth from ground to nest box 


only seven-elghts of an inch 
wide. . . Finding she was unable 
to take the twig into the nest 
box, the wren turned her head 
to one side and allowed the twig 
to slip a little in her bill and 
then tried again. The twig still 
straddled the hole so the twig 

again allowed to s!ip 
through the bird's bill, In fact 
the process was repeated four 
times and finally with only 
about one quarter of an Inch of 

protruding from the left 
side of her bill the Wren pushed 
her head into the hole the twig 
swung over her right shoulder 
and she entered the nest box. 
Later in the year the box was 
taken down. and six hundred 
Ed forty twigs were found in- 

e. 


The male Halry Woodpecker 
makes an ideal husband, and 
not only does he hammer out 
a nice comfortable home for his 
wife but also shares the in- 
cubating of the eggs with her, 
relieving her about every hour 
so she can have a-junch and 
some exercise. Frequently after 
the eggs are hatched he spends 
the night in the nest, thus 
permitting his “better half" to 
have a “night off”. To him, too 
falls the task of keeping the 
nest clean after the eggs hatch; 
this he does every eyening be-; 
fore sunset. . " 

The male Bronzed Grackle is, 
@ practical fellow, and when he 
arrives home with a bill filled 
with food and finds a human 
close to the nest, he swallows the 
food before scolding the intrude: 
His wife, on the other hand, 
alternately puts the food down 
and picks it up again, scolding 
in .between. As a result she 
does not do as good a scolding 
Job as her more practical hubby. 
But of course the male Grackle 
may only be: following his 
mother's advice never to speak 
with his mouth filled with 
food. . . 

The most unchivalrous mem- 
ber of the bird family is the 
male Purple Finch, and when 
trapped with his female in a 
banding cage he invariably 
blames his misfortune on her 
and proceeds to beat her up. 


And so, birdwise, it goes. With 
thelr oddly winning manner- 
isms, their varied beauty, and, 
yes—even their all-too-human 
frailtles—the birds whieh flock 
northwards to their summer 
homes are a rewarding and al- 
ways entertaining source of 
study. Have a good look at 
in your neck-of-the-woods 
sometimes, and see if I am not 
right. —Courtesy “Sylva”. The 
Lands and Forests Review. 


“Jones seems tore a success- 
ful man. I suppose he made hay 
while the sun shone?” 


“Not only that, but he made 


it from the that other 
people let grow under their feet.” 
Ex. 


“lived in the East, 
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£& A Merry Christmas to All Our Readers & 


The Other Wise Man 


by Olga M. Anderson 


HE STORY of the Three Wise 

Men of the East,—how they 
travelled from far away to offer 
their gifts to the baby Christ at 
the manger-cradle in Bethie- 
hem,—haa been retold for-years. 
But have you ever heard the 
story of the Other Wise Man 
who also saw the star and set 
out to follow ‘t but falled to 


+ make his rendezvous with his 


brethren? This story was written 

by Henry Van Dyke. 
Long, long ago four wise men 
‘They knew 
Jt 3 


be greater than all other kirigs. 
‘When Christ was born, there 


* ~was a new bright star in the sky. 


‘The four wise men saw it and 
knew that the great King had 
come, ‘Three of them got ready 
at once and gathered precious 
gifts to take to Christ, and set 
‘out to follow the star, and went 
on without the fourth wise man, 
who had been delayed because 
he, acted the part of a Good 
Samaritan toward a man he 
foxind lying helpless on the road, 
and who, upon finding out the 
mission of the good Samaritan, 
informed him-that the King of 
the Jews was to be born in Beth- 
Iehem. 80 Artaban, as he was 
named, went atone to find 
Christ. He asked everybody he 
met about the thiee other wise 
men. Some people, who had 
seen them, pointed out the way 
they went. Arfaban rode swiftly 
around a hill. He dismounted 
and climbed to the highest ter- 
race and looked around. But 
there was no sign of the caravan 


* of the wise men, far or near: At 


the edge of the terrace he found 
8 plece of parchment hidden a- 
mong the broken bricks. He 
caught it up and read: “We 
have waited past the midnight 
and delay no longer. We go to 
find the King. Follow us across 
the desert.” 


Artaban had three precious 
Jewels with him as gifts for 
Christ. One was a sapphire, 
another was a ruby, and. the 
third was a pearl, He returned 
to Babylon, sold his sapphire 
and bought a train of camels 


“~~ 


night, 


Hesshe, State! 


lay, 


The First Christmas 


A star shone bright in the midnight sky; 
"Three Kings of the East came riding by: 
‘The shepherds alone with their flocks that 


Were sore afraid of the strange bright light. 
A Baby lay in the manger there 
With His mother Mary, sweet and fair, 


+ Hovered o'er the place where the young Child 


Three Kings came in from the narrow street, 
And laid their gifts at the young Child’s feet, 
While the shepherds wondering came along. 
Entranced and led by the angel's song. 


by Mande M. Grant 
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and provisions for the Journey. 
‘Then he traveled on and finally 


sreached Bethlehem, but found 


out that Christ was gone and 
he was verygnuch disappointed. 
Christ's parents had just ned 
to Egypt with Him from King 
Herod who had sent soldiers to 
Bethlehem to kil] all the bables. 
Nobody knew where Christ was. 
But Artaban was not discour- 
aged and decided to keep on 
seeking Christ. From the open 
door of a low stone cottage Ar- 
taban heard a woman. singing. 
He entered and found a young 
mother rocking her baby to 
sleep. She told him all about 
the Three Wise Men who had 
appeared in the village three 
days before, and also about 
Christ. The mother laid her 
babe In its cradle and gave A¥- 
taban some food, Suddenly they 
heard a great noise on the street. 
‘The soldiers of Herod were kill- 
ing the bables ‘The mother 
Immediately took her baby Into 
her arms and hid herself in a 


dark corner of the room. Ar~ 
taban went quickly and stood 
in the doorway of the house. The 
soldiers were hurrying down the 
street. with bloody swords and 
hands, The captain approached 
Artaban and made as if to enter 
the house with the soldiers but 
Artaban spoke, “I am all alone 
in this place and I am waiting 
to give this Jewel to the prudent 
captain who will leave me In 
peace.” He gave him his ruby 
and saved the child's life. Then 
the soldiers moved on and Ar- 
taban re-entered the cottage 
and prayed: 

“God of truth forgive my sin! 
Thave said the thing that is not, 
to save the life of a child, And 
two of my gifts are gone. I have 
spent for man that which was 
meant for God Shall I ever 
be worthy to see the face of the 
King?” But the woman, weep- 
ing for joy, said gently: “Be- 
cause thou hast saved the life of 
my little one, may the Lord bless 
thee and keep thee: the Lord 


Ls 
i 


make His face to shine upon thee 
and be precious unto thee; the 
Lord Uft up His countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace." 


Artaban had only his pearl 


" left, He had wandered for thir- 


ty-three years, always search- 
ing for the great King. He had 
become old and was very weary. 
At last he arrived at Jerusalem. 
It was the day Christ was cruci- 
fied on the-cross, He followed a 
crowd of people towards the 
gate of the clty, A troop of sol- 


* qiers came down the street, 


dragging a young girl with a 
torn dress and dishevelled hair. 
Her merchant fatner was dead, 
and she had been seized for lus 
debts to be sold asa slave. AS‘ 
to look at, hei 


7 ‘roms .ke 
hands of the ‘soldi¢rs and threw 
herself at his feet, clasping him 
around the knees. She vegged 
nfm to save her, Artaban touk 
the pearl from, his bosort and 
placed it In her hand, scying 
“This ts thy ransom.” He felt, 
sad because he had nothing now 
+ to give Christ. While he was 
speaking to. the girl, there was a 
terrible earthquake. A heavy 
tile, shaken from a roof, feit and 
struck the old man’s tempic. He 
lay breathless and pale’ ard as 
the girl bent over him, fearin:: 
that he was dead. there came a 
voice through the twilight. She 
turned to see if someone hac 
spoken from some window but 
she saw nobody. Then she 
heard the old man say: “Not 50, 
my Lord! For when saw I thee 
an hungered. and fed thee? Or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw I thee a stranger. and 
took thee in? Or naked, and 
clothed thee? When saw I thee 
stek or in prison, and came unto 
thee? ‘Three-and-thirty years 
have I looked for thee: but I 
have never seen thy face. nor 
ministered to thee, my king. 

He ceased and the sweet voice 
came again saying: 

Verily 1 say ufto thee, inas- 
much as thou hast done It unto 
one of the least of these my 
brethren, thou hast done it unto 
me.” 

‘The pate tace of Artaban 
radiated with joy, and he 
breathed his last His journey 
was-ended. His treasures had 
been accepted, and he, the Other 
‘Wise Man, had found the King. 
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TESTS ‘AND EVALUATION OF 
RESIDUAL HEARING IN RELA- 


TION TO EDUCATION OF THE 


DEAF CHILD , 


” Dr. and Mrs. Ewing 


In her opening words Mrs: Ew- 
‘ing explained the impromptu 
nature of thelr clinics and how 
they never insisted upon a child 
going through the tests unless 
he were willing. They made the 
child happy on his first visit. let 
him play with toys in the wait- 
ing ropm and trled to.get the 
child's full co-cperation.\If this 
wos not obtained on the first 
visit they tried to get it on a 
second or third visit and to, 
resetve judgment about the 
Yehild’s hearing until full co- 
operation was established. She 
explained that the child goes 
first to the waiting room where 
he is allowed to play with at- 
tractive toys, but never the toys 
that are ured in the test. They 
speak to the ch ld and show him 
‘a new toy and suggest that he 
go with them and play with the 
new toy. , 

The first child to be tested 
was a lltile. boy in the beginning 
class. He did not seem timid 
and he sat at a small table on 
the platform with Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing. D . Ewing beat a drum 
and Mrs. E Ing'lifted a cylinder, 
from a Moi.iessori block. At first 
the child did not get the idea 
that the beat of the drum was a 
signal for movement but alter 
another demonstration by Dr. 
and Mrs, Ewing he got the Idea 
and co-operated satisfactorily. 
Dr. Ewing did not beat the drum 
at regular Intervals, but the 
child always responded at the 
proper time. Then Dr. Ewing 
beat the drum behind Mrs. 
Ewing's ear and she lifted out 
a cylinder on the -beat of the 
drum. The child responded 
readily hen the drum was 
beaten behind his ear. He was 
happy when he was corrected 
for being too hasty and walted 
to get the drum beat; The child 
then put back the éylinders to 
spoken command He looked at 
Dr, Ewing attentively, getting 
jn readine’s for the action but 
he saw the ‘spoken command. 
‘This Mrs, Ewing explained was 
the beginniig of Lip-Reading. 

“When Dr Ewing spoke behind 
the child's ncad he did not re- 
spond as he d:d not hear a volce. 
to investigate. 
Then Dr. covered his 
mouth witiy a shield of paper 
and spoke in a loud tone close to 
the child's ear. as a medium 
tone had not been heard. 

In summing ap the test Mrs. 
Ewing observed.that the child 
could hear voice and the beat of 
the drum. This showed that he 
would be able to hear his moth- 
er's and his teacher's voices. The 
next experiments would be to 
determine at what distance the 
child was able to pick up the 
human volce. It had been dem- 
onstrated that the child had 
valuable hearing and combined 
with the visual (Lip Reading) 
would define his educatian. but 


no opinion would be formed on 


nt. 


the first visit whether the child 
was partially’ or severely deaf. 
He may have grown just to 
cusregard sound. 

‘ne second cmuld to be tested 
cwas 8 litue girl of 5 years. one 
haa never been tw scnoot berore, 
tue followed the first demon- 
stration of looking and acting to 
the arum’s beat and mace a 
Kood response. Dr, Ewing walked 
pehind the child and peat the 
rum and she responded ready 
with action andthe transition 
here was easily made. Then 
when Dr. Ewing spoke she got 
the idea with very little dem- 
onstration and at times prompt- 
ed hin with a gesture as if to 
say. “hts your turn,” When Dr. 
Ewing spoke behind her ear the 
response Was not so satisfactory. 
She built a tower but became 
Interested in the construction 
and lost the idea of listening. 
She responded to notes of pitch 
pipes. > 

‘Mrs, Ewing in summing up 
this test said it showed that the 
child was not totally deaf, that 
sie had some hearing but had 
learned to disregard some 
sounds. She heard ‘the drum 
but not the sound of voice 
unaided but could be trained 
to hear the human voice with o 
hearing aid. 


‘The third child tested was a 
Uttle boy of § yeurs. ‘The first 
demonstration was given but 
the child was not Interested and 
did not respond. He had a toy 
with him which he was-sllowed 
to keep. The mother demon-~ 
strated the action of lifting toy 
to beat of drum but the child 
was uninterested. The drum 
was beaten behind the child's 
head but he showed no reaction. 
‘The drum was beaten in front 
of the child again but It still 
did not catch his attention ‘and 
he wandered away a few steps. 
The cylinders were tried again 
and the action caught the 
child's eye but he did not con- 
nect the beat of the drum with 
the action, and his attention 
soon wandered. Mrs. Ewing 
sald they strove for one co- 
aperative act on the part.of the 
cid. He was not ready to 
make o beginning in Speech or 
Lip-Reading: In thelr own 
clinic in~Manchester, she said 
they would spend more time in 
getting one co-operative act 
from a child lke this‘one and 
to gain his trust 

The child played with blocks 
but showed no response to 
drum. When a bell was rung 
behind. his head he turned a- 
round’ as he did when‘-low 
pitch-pipe was blown. _ Mean- 
while Mrs. Ewing built a tower 
of blocks and handed the child 
a block. He put-it on the tower. 
Thus she secured one co-oper- 
ative act. fram the child. He 
added a fe-v blocks but did not 
seem disturved when high pitch 
pipe was blown, ‘The chitd did 
not respond when drum was 
rapidly beaten but turned when 
the cow bell was sounded. The 
child took a box from Dr. Ewing 
so-trust was being built, 


Mrs. Ewing explained that 


ca enough for the firdf 
7 


visit, They had secured\a co: 
operative act from the child and 
he evidently \had heard the 
drum, pitch pipe dnd bell. He 
had fear of new situations and 
of strangers. These would have 
to be eliminated before a’ satis- 
factory test could be made, The 
child would not ‘shake hands 
but waved good-bye. She ex~ 


.Plained that the toys used test 
‘more than the hearing. They 


test the ability to match colour 
and the ability to" handle ob- 
Jects. The child must never be 
Jorced to do things and explain- 
ed that when this child Was full 
of fear he made no attempt to 
match colour but.when he felt a 
a little more confident, he turn- 
ed the bricks around to make 
them fit. 


‘The fourth child to be tested 
was a Uttle girl of five years. 
‘Mrs. Ewing demonstrated the 
lifting of the cylinders in the 
Montessor! block to the beat of 
the drum. After a first’ mistake 
the child got the’ idea and re- 
sponded. She got ready but 
delayed final actton until she 
saw Dr. Ewing beat the drum. 
Dr. Swing moved behind the 
child and at some distance 


“away beat the drum. The child 


held herself in readiness but 
delayed action until she heard 
the beat of the drum. * At the 
visual spoken command she 
responded well and when Dr. 
Ewing moved behind her she 
waited attentively. He spoke 
in varying degrees of pitch and 
the child responded. She 
matched the colour In the toys. 
She responded to the spoken 
vowels and pitch pipes. She 
was interested in the audience 
and was delighted when .she 
heard.a sound and in the games 
she was playing. When she 
took down the tower she dis 
covered that a block was mis- 
sing and Immediately began to 
look for it. When Mrs. Ewing 
explained to her that it was 
lost she accepted the explana- 
ton. 


Mrs, Ewing said that this one 
test showed that the child had 
hearing over a wide range and 
that her education would be on 
a hearing basis alded by Lip 
Reading. The child should be 
thought of as a normal child 
with impaired hearing. What 
hearing she had was a very 
valuable possession and she 
could get normal speech. A 
hearing-aid would supplement 
her hearing, ‘Tests would be 
carried out at thelr clinic with 
a child of similar hearing 
capacity to determine the 
distance from the hearing ald 
that one should speak to her. 
She was a child of obvious 
Intelligence as all her reactions 
showed. 


The fifth child to be tested 
was a boy. Mrs. Ewing demon- 
strated for the child the lifting 
of the cylinders to the beat of 
the drum. His father took 
out one and then the child took 
out one and sensed the game 
and was happy. When he 
replaced the cylinders in the 


block he selected the sizes 
naturally. - Dr. Ewing moved 
Fes 


drum." 


around behind the child and 
beat the drum. The child 
stopped, got the sound and was 
able to build a tower of blocks 
to beat of the drum. The 
selection of sizes was not 50 good 
here as he was concentrating 
on the sound. 


Dr, and Mrs. Ewing then de- 
monstrated the movement to 
spoken command. The child 
looked and was eager wo begin 
and began to do too much. 
When, Mrs. Ewing showed him 
that Dr. Ewing had not spoken, 
he realized his error and waited 
tor command. Dr. Ewing moved 
aiound behind the child and 
spoke and the child built a 
tower, placing a block at each 
spoken command. The child 
heard a loud spoken tone and 
‘ high tone on the pitch pipe. 
He blew down: the tower and 
replaced blocks showing that 
he felt very much at case. 
When the pitch plpe was 
sounded, he was not so certain 
of the sound and delayed a 
little. When he was dismissed 
he sald good-bye and in turn- 
ing around saw the drum that 
Dr. Ewing had used. He 
grabbed the drum sticks and 
beat the drum vigorously, Mra. 
Ewing seized this opportunity 
to initiate him to Lip Reading, 
giving the command, “Beat the 
‘The child responded 
each time realizing that move~ 
ment of the ips conveyed a 
message. 


In, summing up Mrs. Ewing 
said the child had some hear- 
ing for loud sounds and an 
apptitude that extended over 
@ range from 220 to 685 as 
shown by the pitch pipes. | A 
Hearing Aid would stimulate 
the residual hearing and also 
create a desire to hear. A 
future test would ascertain the 
degree of modulation necessary 
in speaking to the child. The 
child showed a good aptitude 
to Lip Reading. He. was looking 
for. speech for something he 
wanted to do and that she said 
was the essence of Lip Reading. 
—Reported by Helen M. Keeler. 

—+—_ 
CANADA POPULATION 
‘OVER 12 MILLIONS. 


Ottawa, Jan. 9—Canada’s popula- 
Hon is over the 12,000,000 mark. 
‘That's the opinion of the Dominion 
bureau of statistics, based on its 
highly complicated and tested sys- 
tem of predicting population sta- 
tistles between census periods, 

On June 2, 1945, the populatl 
of Cannda was 12,119,000, the bureau 
reports today. In 1941 it was 11,- 
$06,685. Ontario's population 1s ex~ 
timated at 4.004.000 on June 1, 1645 
bcs it was totalled as 
rire title shih bow Oi 

vinces have changed In popula- 
tin in the past four years: 


1945, 1941. 

British Columbla- 945,000 - 817.861 
Saskatchewan --- 245.000 895,992 
926,000 196,160 
736,000 729,744 + 
4,004,000 3,787,655 
3.561.000 3,331,882 


New Brunswick - 468, 457,401 
Nova Scotia 21, 877,982 
92,000 95,047 
6,000 4,014 
12,000 12,028 


Junior School 


‘Miss Keeler’s Class 
Henry's Birthday Party 

Henry Defer's-famlly cama to 
see him. His father left four 
dollars for Henry's ‘birthday 
party. Henry's birthday was 
October 28. He was elght years 
old. He wanted a birthday cake 
with pink candles. He had bis- 
cuits, cheese, cookies, birthday 
cake, ice cream. chocolate milk, 
bananas, grapes, peanuts, pop- 
corn and candy. Many girls and 
toys came to see Henry's party. 
He blew out the candies and 
everybody clapped. Many people 
spanked Henry and sald “Happy 
Birthday.” Henry said, “Thank 
you.” He had a good time. The 
girls and boys like parties. 
Henry will say. “Thank yot to 
his mother and father when he 
goes home. 


Miss Rutherford's Class 
saw two men. They hada 
horse and a wagon. . 
—Eugene Hales. 
Miss Rutherford told us a 
story about five pigs, five ral 
bits, and five dogs. T liked the 
story. -—Bryan Meany. 
I live at the sentor residence 
now. Iam a big doy. 
—Austin Barron 
I ngd a haircut to-day. 
—Andre’ Bourget. 
It ts cold outside. I wear my. 
coat and mitts. —Harotd Cooper. 
Thavea black comb. I comb 
my hair. 
Gordon Henshaw. 
1 go roller skating after school. 
—Robert Hillman. 
Mother sent me four puzzles. 
I ike to play with them. 
—Russel Koshowsk!. 


T have q top. I Ilke to spin 
“the top. Bs it for my birth- 


day. ‘atherine McDonald. 

We saw movies. 

—Dorothy Runstedler. 

I got a box from mother. 1 
ltked the box. —Betty Stapley. 

Miss Cook's Class 

Sharon Barlow's people came 
to see her one weekend, She 
wos very happy. 

Maryann Gouin received 2 
lovely box of treats this week. 
She shared some of the grapes 
with the other children in the 
class, 

Margaret DeGeer likes to play 
with the doll and carriage dur- 
ing play period. f 

Linda Miller likes to keep the 
chairs and tables straight. 

Michael Deviin looks forward 
to his weekly letters and post- 
cards. 

Billy O'Neil! looks for his 
sister, Mary, every day in the 
hall, They always have a kiss 
for cach other. 

Gary Makarchuk has a scooter. 
He llkes to play with it after 
school. 

Eugene Fowler and John 
eS 
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‘Wright become very excited 


every day when we go to get the, 


mail. 

Lynn Jarvis has great fun 
with the kiddy car during play 
period. 


Miss Hanley’s Class 


I got a box to-day. I got 


four bars. I ate one bar. 
hited —Mary White, 
1 got a big red and blue truck 

from Dad. I play with it. 
—Bruce Eynon. 


Gerry came Saturday. She 
gave me grapes, a paint book, 
and paints, I iked them. I 
sald “Thank you.” 

—Evelyn Caldwell. 

I went to the dentist., I did 
not cry. Tama big girl. 

Sharon Kilbreath. 

I got a big cox from mother 
to-day. I got gum, cookies, 
mitts, socks and snow pants. I 
am happy. —Kenneth Yates. 

We went for a walk, I saw 
a black squirrel. I laughed. 

—Patsy Bishop. 

I got soldier cut-outs from 
Dad, I got a balloon man from 
Mother. I play with them. 

—Byron Parliament, 

I got a box and letter from 


Mother. I have a new dog at 
home. —Stephen Reeve. 
I got up. I washed my face 


and hands, I brushed my teeth. 
I dressed myself. 
—Eugene Leblanc. 
It is cold. I have on a red 
plaid shirt. —Larry Jakeman. 
I have a ball and a tricycle. I 
get many letters from Dad, 
Mother, Charile, and Susan. 
—Herbert Alton. 


Miss Nurse's Class 
Thad four cats at home. Bert 
and Maggie died. They had a 
very bad cold. Blackie and 
Puff are fine. 
—Margaret Kirkness. 
Billy and I played with a boy's 
wagon. We fad a good time. 
I kissed him, I sald “Good- 
bye" to him. It was cold. My 
feet and hands were cold. 
—Mary O'Neill. 
I saw a blg airplane yesterday 
after ‘school. Margaret roller 
skated to me. She fell. I 
laughed cid Inughéd. 1 saw 
hampers of apples on a truck. 
Mary P, lent me a rope. 
—Doreen Brown. 
I played out of doors yester- 
day after school. I played on 
the swings, I roller skated. 
My feet and hands were cold. 
T saw a big truck. 
—Margaret Gansky. 
Saturday afternoon Jim. 
Robert. and I played hide and 
seek. Isawabon fire. After 
supper we went lo the movies 
in the assembly-room. 
-Billy Hemphill. 
I got letters from Doreen and. 
mother on November 15. Father 
James died on Remembrance 
Day. Iam sorry. I didn’t cry. 
—Jeanette Masct 
I got a box from Mother and 


Betty. My Mother sent me a 
letter. I have a new kitten. Its 
name Is Jiggs. -—Vivian Curtis. 


Last Saturday after dinner I 
skipped with a rope with Mary's 
brother, Irene and I played 
school. I played out of doors 
yesterday afternoon. My hands 


were cold. —Joanne Brontmier. ~ 


My birthday was last Tuesday. 
Mother and Jim sent me a flash- 
light. Shirley made me a belt. 
Frank made me a wood knife 
and an airplane. Vivian sent 
me braces. Jobn sent me a 
Scotch tie and handkerchief. 

—Robert Hill. 

My Mother's birthday will be 
on Thursday. I bought a birth- 
day card for her. , I bought a 
blue turtle last ‘Saturday. 1 
brought it to school. 

—Robert Reld. 


Miss Evans's Class 
Yesterday I did not go to 
church. I had a soic foot. I 
played with the doll. 
—Colleen Williams. 
Yesterday I came to Sunday 
school. Miss Ewing took my 
pleture. I went to church. I 
Saw a dead deer on a car. 
—Glen Skinkle. 
Allan. Edward, Murray, Gary, 
Delbert and I played with guns. 
I played on the swings. Billy 
and I roller-skated. 
—Douglas Leeman. 
I pulled my tooth I played 
In the leaves. Billy Brigham. 
I saw two mice. Allan, . Billy 
and I played with a red wagon 
and a yellow wagon. I saw a dog. 
—Jarvis Carey. 
Allan and I played with toy 
cars. Billy and T played ball. 
—Murray Brown. 
I played on my tricycle. My 
Father will come November 23. 
—David Forrest. 
I played with the red wagon. 
Tommy and I played ball. I have 
new pants. —Raymond Panke. 
Thad a shower bath. I looked 
at a book. I saw a bee and a fly. 
—Brian Murphy. 
I got a box. I got three bar: 
. life savers, a sucker, candy 
ind galosties. —Beth Gonneau. 
I got two boxes. I got cookies. 
bananas. bars, gum, popcorn, 
raisins and candy. 
—Delbert Green. 


Miss Nichol's Class 
A track ran aver. my dog, Pal. 
It broke Pat's leg. Pal d.cd. I 
was sorry. Icried Grandpa 
gave me a new dog. My new 
@og's name is Lucky. 1 like 
to play with Lucky. 
—Marilyn Lawrence. 
Yesterday afternoon Donna 
and I went down town with Miss 
Nichol in the bus. Donna bought 
some grapes, celery. crackers 
and cheese. A lady gave Donna 
and me two cookies, and some 
grapes. I bought a red balloon. 
Miss Ford came. She bought 
new, brown shoes for me. She 
avg Donna and me ice-cream 
cones. —Anita Jackson. 
My daddy and brothe:. Bobby. 
came. Daddy pave me a yellow 
talloon, orange pop. mo rey. and 
four bars. Daddy, Bobby. and 
T went to the movies. 
--Diane Warlow. 
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Yesterday morning we went 
down town In the bus. Miss 
Hunt's class went with us. We 
went to many stores We bought 
horns, Hallowe'en costumes, 
false faces and balloons. 

—Harry Bell. 

We made a big Jack-o'-lantern, 

Billy brought some water. 
Gerald washed the pumpkin, 
Anita dried the pumpkin. 
Marlene cut off the top. Lyla 
and Harry cleaned the pumpkin. 
Marilyn and Donna cut two 
eyes, Diane cut anose. Icut 
a mouth and teeth, Miss Nichol 
put a candle in the Jack-o-lan- 
tern. —Betty Williams, 

Yesterday was Hallowe'en, We 
put on our costumes. I was a 
wypsy. We paraded. We ate 
apples on a string. We bobbed 
for apples Lillian Kluba, 

Yesterday afternoon Marlene 
and I went down town with Miss 
Nichol in the bus, Marlene 
bought some things for her 
party, I bought a balloon. We 
had some Ice-cream 
Lyla Garnett. 

Thad a birti.day. 1 was elght. 
1 got many birthday gifts from 


home. I had « birthday party, 
My sister, Evelyn, came to the 
party. We played pin the tail 
on the donkey. Anita and 


Marilyn won. We played Bingo. 
We pulled craczers. Hats were 
in the cracker: 
~-Marlene Caldwell. 
Mother. Daddy. and Freddy 
came to see me, I was surprised. 
I was happy. Mother and Daddy 
gave me apples, candy, bars, a 
handkerchief, a new, brown hat 
anda book. | —Donna Roult 
Saturday afternoon two boys 
and I threw a hall. Saturday 
night many girly and boys went 
to the movies, We saw owls. 
bees, a turtle and a monkey 
—Gerald Griffore, 
Harr}¥‘and I roller-skated. 1 
fell. I laughed. Billy Bates. 


Miss Dillon's Class. 
T gota box from home. TI got + 
a red coat, —Barbara Young. 
I gota letter from home. 
—June Ball. 
I got a box from home. I got 
apples. cookies, bars. gum and 
oranges. Margaret Gale. 
I got a Jetter from home. 
—Lois McNaught 
I got a box from Gary's 
Mother. —Tommy Dallaire. 
I got a letter from home. I 
got a picture. 


-~Rosibella Marshall. 

I got a letter from Lois's 
Mother. —Laura Wallace. 
Thad a birthday. I was ten. 
—Betiy,Lou Foster. 


iss Dillon 

~~Romeo Sarazin 
Bouges will Hhve a 
soon. She will have 


Miss Ford gave 
boxes. 


in the class. 


Miss Brethour’s Class 


Mather sent mea box. 1 got 
black «aloshes for winter. 1 
like them. [shall wear them 


m the snow, Ellen Summers. 
‘Continued on Page 7) 
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Christmas Vacation 


© 


s—Letters have been mailed to 
parents and guardians announc- 
ing Christmas Vatation from 
, December 19th, to January 2nd. 
inclusive. School reopens on 
. Friday, January 3rd. As in 
former years teachers will 
accompany children on the main 
Unes of railway to and from the 
larger cities. Parents calling 
for children are expected to 
come on Thursday,\pecember 
19th. 


Christmas 


trees, Christmas 


struction was by manual meth- 
ods, Le, signs and finger spelling 
with special articufation classes 
for some pupils organized in the 
later years. aes * 

In 1906 Mr. Mathison resigned 
to necept a more remunerative 
position and was succeeded by- 
Dr. C. B, Coughlin, a medical 
man and former school teacher. 
Almost immediately Dr. 
Coughlin determined to place 
new pupils in oral classes and by 
194% only 3 classes out of 26 were 
taught manually. To develop 
this policy it was necessary to 
engage teachers competent to 
teach orally and who could take 
special courses in methods of 
teaching. 

Miss Amy Burke, a trained 
and experienced teacher in the 
oral method was brought from 
England to train and supervise 
the new public school teachers 
who had been brought in, These 
teachers all had had a few years 
successful experience with hear- 
ing children and had been re- 
commended by. either normal 
school principals or Inspectors. 
‘After five years Miss Burke re- 
‘signed to go to the United States 
and Miss Lina Hendershot. an 
‘American tencher of experience, 


trained at Clarke School, 


Northampton, Massachu- 
setts became supervising 
teacher of the Oral Department. 
After a few months Miss 
Hendershot resigned and Miss 
Catherine Ford, one of the new 
teachers, was appointed super- 
vising teacher and given o 
month's leave of. absence, to 
visit leading: American Schools. 
‘This was followed by 1 summer 
course at Clarke School. 

In 1918 Miss Ford was given 
leave of absence to take a year's 
normal training course at 
Clarke School, where she studied 
under gifted teachers, inctud- 
ing. the principal. Miss Caroline 
Yale. At the present time Miss 


dinner and entertainment will Ford continues 2s Directress of 


‘\ ‘be provided at the school for “Professional Training. 


those children who do not go 
home. 


Some History 


Before 1870 the only provision 
— +‘ for educating deaf children tn 
Ontario was in private schools 

in Toronto and Hamilton, When 

the province assumed this re- 

sponsibility, purchased land and 

erected buildings in  Sitiney 

Township near Belleville, .the 

. usual pattern for such’ schools 
In that day was followed... A 
superintendent and several 

an teachers from schools for the 
deaf in the Unite States were 

engaged to teach in the Belle- 

ville school. At the time of open- 

Ing and for a long perlod it was 

known as the Institution for the 

Deaf and Dumb, and, like similar 

institutions in the United 

‘ States, was not.thought of as a 
school. In fact, the first Instl- 
tutions of this kind in the 
United States were known as 
_asylums. After 10 years the first 
superintendent was replaced by 
Mr, .R. Mathison who served 
faithfully in this position for 27 
years. For most of that time In- 


to in- 
struct. young tenchers on our 
staff, givingNhem the benefit 
of her wide training and long 
experience. For very’ many 
years, assaclated wistt Miss Ford 
In giving leadership and 
direction to the advancement of 
oral work was Miss Elizabeth 
Deannard, who retired a few 
years ago and is living.in Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 

In one of Dr. Coughlin’s early 
reports he states that when he 
became superintendent the most 


advanced class was not beyond 


Grade 6. public school work. In 
1914 the first class In the history 
of the school completed. the 
work of Grade 8 and were 
granted High School Entrance 
certificates. In June, 1928, Dr. 
Coughlin obtained the approval 
of the Minister of Education to 
introduce a high school class 
and In Septembér, 1928. the first 
high schoo! class i.e. Grade 9 
was organized and consisted of 
10 pupils, the. youngest of whom 
In, June, 1929, was 18 and the 
oldest. 24. Five were partially 
deaf. one begame deaf at 14 
years and the\pther four were 
deaf from birth. Dr. Coughlin 
dled in December, 1928. ba 1e 
teen superintendent for 22 


years, He lived to.see the first 
‘class in the history of the school - 
attain high school standing or 
Grade 9, as defined in the public 
school system. : e 

After Dr. Coughlin’s death, 
Mr. W. J, Campbell was acting- 
principal for two years and dur- 
ing that time the course was 
extended to make possible two” 
years’ of high school work. Only 
‘a short period each day was 
devoted to vocational work. For 
a few years after 1929, classes 
continued to be organized -for_ 
two years of high school work, 
changes In subjects being made 
from year to year, At the 
beginning Latin and Algebra 
were taught but later Latin was 
discontinued. 

In 1934 the school was reor- 
ganized by Dr. H. E. Amoss, act- 
ing superintendent, with greater 
emphasis belng placed on voca- 
tlonal ‘work, From 1934 to the 
present academic subjects 
taught have included aritti- 
metic, reading, language and. 
Soclal studies, with half the 
pupil's time devoted to voca- 
tlonal work, This policy is fol 
lowed after pupils enter Grade 
6. Since 1934 a high school class 
and one year of full time voca- 
tional work beyond this high 
school year have formed part of 
the school organization. 

For the 1946-47 year the high 
school class consists of seven 
pupils, six of whom were born 
deaf. In June 1947, at the close 
of the school year the youngest 
will be 16 years of age and the 
oldest 19, These ages compare 
favourably with the first high 
school class, 1928-29 when the 
youngest was 18 years and the 
oldest 24. The average age of 
the “first high school class in 
1928-29 was 20 years a nd the 
average age of the 1946-47 class 
Is 18 years. It 1s only falr to 
state, however, that in the first 
high school class were two stu- 
dents who returned to school 
after an absence of two or 
three: years. 

In addition to high attain- 
ment in academic subjects the 
pupils of the 1946-47 class have 
acquired satisfactory skills in 
such subjects as typing. sewing 
and household economics for 
the girls and printing, wood- 
working and agriculture for the 
boys. 


Ottawa 
Ne Canada’s Capital 


Have -you ever noticed how 
closely the history of so many 
of the world’s great capitals Is 
interwoven with that of the 
rivers on whose banks they 
stand? London and the Thames. 
Washington and the Potomac, 
Paris and the Seine. Rome and 
the Tiber—take away the river 
and you take away a good part 
of thelr story—and, most of its 
romance. So also with Canada’s 
capital, Ottawa, and the river 
of the same name. on whose 
bank it stands. 

Past the present site of Ott- 
awa in, the seventeenth century 
came intrepld voyageurs. their 
canoes laden with rich pelts. For 
after Its discovery by Champlain 
In 1613, the Ottawa River be- 
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came the highway of the fur 
trade to the west. 

But the fur trade caused no 
settlement along the river and 
Ottawa owes its origin to the 
aftermath and resultant bitter- 
ness of the war of 1812-14. Fear- 
ing attack by the Americans 
whille following the water route 
up the St. Lawrence River to . 
Lake. Ontario, the British 
decided to build a new route 
that would be wholly within 
Canada. And so, in 1826, Colonel 
John By of the Royal Engineers 
was commissioned to construct 
the Rideau Canal, and at the 
Junction of the Ottawa and Rid- 
eau Rivers he set up his head- 
quarters. 

Colonel By established his 
men in barracks on the present 
site of the Parliament Buildings 
and here grew a village, named 
Invhis honor, By town, With the 
completion of the canal In 1832 
the new route up the. Ottawa 
and down the Rideau to Lake- 
Ontario became a reality and 
Bytown, strategically situated at 
the junction of the two rivers, 
gtew rapidly and in 1854 was 
incorporated as o city. 

Then -came the eventful day 
when Queen Victoria, asked to 
select the name and site of the 
new capital of Canada, chose 
Bytown and renamed it Ottawa 
after the river. Three years 


later King Edward VI, then 
Prince of Wales, laid the corner 
stone of the first Parliament 


in the beauty of its natural set- 
ting, high on the crest of the 
bluff overlooking the waters’ of 
‘the Ottawa River tumbling down 
from the distant northland, 
framed by the purple of the 
ageless Laurentian hills and en- 
haneed by the architectural 
perfection of the Gothic pile of 
buildings that stand Ike ever- 
lasting sentinels on the summit 
of Parliament Hill. 

Young in years but yet 
capital that played a leading 
part in the past world struggle— 
a capital that will play an 
equally important ‘part in the 
post-war world, — Official 
Bulletin. 


LIP-READING IS HELPFUL 


A booklet issued recently by 
the American Red Cross for 
thelr Home Service Workers en- 
Utled “Helping Disabled Veter- 
ans" has an excellent section on 
the loss of hearing. Tn the book- 
let they offer valuable advice to 
the friends and familles of vet- 
erans who have suffered hear-. 
Ing deficiencies. ‘Thelr sound 
advice is of course, equally 
applicable to those who come in 
contact will all persons who are 
hard of hearing. 

‘The booklet advises strongly 
against the mistake many make. y 
speaking In an unusually loud 
voice to either Up-readers or 
those who wear aids. Aids are 
adjusted to magnify normal 
tones and will amplify shouting 
so much it will be unintelligible. 
—The New York Times, April 
28, 1946. 


eat 


For those Interested, lot us 
make a brief resume of our fall 
sports programme. 

Our work began in September 
with a tumbling and gymnastic 
display which, in spite of stiff 
muscles and Joints, was very 


successful. This work we are 
continuing and elaborating on 
this year. 

Basketball, without a doubt, 
has become the most popular 
sport of the OSD. girls. In 
season or not, practice begin in 
September and this early start 
has rsulted in the remarkable 
skill and speed our Junior team 
exhibit in their practice games. 


For four (consecutive) weeks, 
BCI. girls, grades 10-11, have 
been defeated to the tune of 
17-1, 20—12, 18—5, and 39—8. 

Our Junior team includes L. 
Vorvis (F), M. Medden (F), G. 
Gravelle (F), J. Meta (F), M. 
Joseph (F), G. McCourt (G), A. 
Samus (G), D. O'Neill (G). J. 
Laidlaw (G). 


‘The Collegiate girls come out 
every Thursday to engage our 
girls In games of basketball and 
volleyball. So fak, the score- 
sheets point, out that we have 
‘a decided edge on our city rivals. 
‘Thursdays, from 4—5.30 o'clock, 
take on a gala atmosphere with 
*the OBD: girls and boys 
crowded into the gymnasium 
cheering for the blue ahd gold. 

‘An added attraction of the 
year has been the weekly swim- 
ming periods held every Tues- 
day at Albert College. For 
swimmers and non-swimmers 
alike, these periods ensure an 
evening packed with fyn. 

Badminton and volleyball, 
secondary sports at the moment 
take up all of our spare time. 
‘The badminton tournaments be- 
gin in January and obervation 
‘on the courts points to many 
akilful players which should pro- 
vide keen competion for each 
other. 


‘The softball season, has ended 
for the Seniors with the cham- 
plonship going to M. Hedden’s 
team. Besides Mae, the team 
consists of G. McCourt, M. 
Cassel, J. Meta, E. Bowman, T. 
Jones, 8. Graziano, D. Henault, 
M. LeMire. 


The Intermediates are still 
battling in the second schedule 
to pe played. D. Parks, R. Chupik 
and R. Robinson captain the 
well-matched teams. 


Boys’ Sports 


by George E. Whalen 


‘With the December issue of 
“The Canadian” we thought it 
fitting to summarize the various 

activities at OSD. for~ 
the Fall term. ‘ 


Softball occupted first place 
* for the first of the season with 


wisit to Brighton, 


two Senior teams and thre 

Intermediate teams completing 
thelr schedule. ‘The boys quite 
successfully met the challenge 
of the O.3.D. girls, and were 


“victorious over a few teams from 


the city. However we shall 
have to await the Spring to 
resume hostilities and announce 
the O.S.D. championships. 

With the advent of colder 
weather, Ruggy came into Its 
own, and two senior teams pro- 
vided plenty of interest and 
keen competition. After a very 
successful season and playofis 
completed, the awards went to 
James Barron's team who took 
the champlonship in three 
straight from Don Corlett. The 
Teams — Barron, Lines, Steele, 
Smith, Schultz, Pollard: Corlett, 
Tonkin, McKenzie, ; Longarini, 
Fields, Brenchley. . The . true 
spirit. of sportsmanship was 
well manifested when the first 
to offer congratulations was the 
losing team, and may you 
always live up to the old saying 
that "To play sports, you must 
be a sport. = 

Nor was our competition con- 
fined to O.S.D. alone. On our 
we were 
victorious by a score of 11—2. 
In the return,match the Bright~ 
on boys obtained swect revenge, 
and a good crowd of home-town 
supporters saw their team win 
a close game by the score of 
6—5. Trenton High School 
showed a bit too much speed 
and style, and won both games 
from the OSD. Saturday 
mornings we usually accepted a 
challenge from various Forms 
of B.C. and what appeared to 
be the first defeat, resulted in 
a 6—6 draw when with but a 
few minutes to play. Cortett dis- 
played his peculiar speed and 
dazzle and crashed through for 
a touchdown. 

Basket Ball ts now the major 
attraction and in both ‘Senior 
and Intermediate groups the 
competition -Is keen. On .top 
rung among the Seniors we find 
Corlett with five wins and .one 
foss, while individual scoring 
honors go to Rarron with 40 


most important invention that 
was ever Introduced to the world 
in its effects on the human 
mind, and of consequence on all 
civilized society: it preserves 
and disseminates all discoveries 
and improvements In the arts 
and sciences; It commemorates 
all other Inventions; it hands 


down to posterity every import- - 


ant event; {t Immortalizes the 
actions of the great and good 
and above all, It extends and 
diffuses the word of God to all 
mankind". 

Savage—Dietlonary of Printing, 
1843. 

Anyone who has made a 
study of printing will realize 
how difficult tt 1s to define the 
term. Printing as a process of 
making impresstons In or leav- 
ing marks upon a surface, fs an 
ancient art. In modern times 
the trade has branched into 
several different. Jobs, each of 
which requires a specialist. 


Hand Composition. 

To the uninitiated. the setting 
of type seems the simplest of 
mechanical operations, The 
student soon learns, however, 
that he must possess consider- 
able special knowledge and skill 
‘before he can be considered a 
good compositor. 


‘The boy who makes the great- 
est stiidles in printing is he who 
has attained at least the eighth 
grade In school, is mechanically 
inclined, and has a fair know- 
ledge of punctuation, capitaliz~ 
ation, spelling, and the -division 
of words, as these are the tools 
of type composition. - 

The terms: point. plea, non- 
pariel and em mean to the 
printer In his composition what 
inch and foot mean to the arch- 
ltect in his construction phin. 
In other words these four me- 
chanteal terms measure all work 
in printing. So the student prin- 


ter has to learn a new system of = 


measurement. 
Machine Composition. 


‘The Linotype should be term- 
ed a composing machine rather 
than a typesetting machine, Its 
product Is the most economical 

unit, the sing, a completely 


u 
points, Pollard 79, Lines 34. and 3cot line, cast in one plece. The 


smith 31. 

Spiker’s Intermediates ore 
leading by 3 points. and individ- 
ual scorers are: Spiker 31 points, 
Cayer 25, Gravelle and J. 
Denomme 8 points cach. 

In conclusion we wish .to offer 
a sincere “Thank you to our 
superintendent Mr. W. J. Mor- 
tison for his interest and co- 
operation in crranging our 
games In Trenton and, Brighton, 
to Mr. Ricknby who was always 
willing to lend a helping hand, 
and to you Mr. Flagler we say 
“Thanks For The Ride”. 

Congratulations to the Cham- 
pions, and all the members of 
the varlous teams. Best Wishes 
for a very Merry Christmas, 
and a New Year of Success. 


Health and Happiness. 


Printing 
_ By L. E. Morrison, 
Instructer in Printing 


“The art of printing ts the 


Linotype fs designed for wide 
flexibility In the production of 
many body sizes, lengths of 
Ine, and type faces. 

It ts apparent that to measure 
up to the capabilities of the 
machine the prospective Lino- 
type student should have 
definite educational back- 
ground, Familiarity with 
printers’ customs and knowledge 
cf type faces are essential if he 
is to become siccessful, Any 
Intelligent person can readily 
learn to set straight matter, but 
to handle the varied composing 
requirements of the trade he 
must have a egood working 
knowledge of printing, includ- 
ing typographical layout. Es- 
reclally must he know the 
language he Is to set. 

Schcol and shop are interde- 
pendent, Each must doa share 
of the training. The school 
printshop provides an adequate 
foundation. but commercial 
printing shop expertence 1s also 
seential for skill, speed, and 
resourceful knowledge. 
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This year the following 
students spend approximately 
9%, hours in the printshop each 
school week: Donald Corlett, 
Charlie McKenzie, Bo Tonkin, 
Elvin Wilson, Buddy Steele. 
Bobby Spiker, Edward Pollard, 
Fernand Beaulne, Bruce Mc- 
Crindle, Gerald Martel and Mary 
Allee Lee. 

‘This is the second school 
term in the printshop for most 
of these boys and taking into 
consideration thelr handicap, 
academle standing, and the 
short time actually spent in the 
shop their progress has been 
quite commendable. Due to 
their keen interest and desire 
to learn something which some 
day may enable them to earn a 
livelihood, the volume and type 
of work produced is very credit- 
able. 

Publishing the Canadian 
alone entails o great deal of 
work, besides innumerable and 
varied Jobs for office, shoo! and 
shops, Production work of this 
kind Is good providing there 
isn't too great a volumn, when 
there Is a tendency to rush it 
through, thereby producing a 
poor grade of work. 


Royal Commission On 


Education 

Since March of last year, 
Royal Commission on education 
has been listening to and study 
ing a heterogeneous range of 
subjects which various inter- 
ests and groups want to see 
included in school curnicula. 

So far, 230 briefs have been 
presented to the commission 
the final four of which will be 
heard this week as the investi- 
gating body winds up the 12th, 
and final public session. Two 
court stenographers have taken’ 
down more than 2,500,000 
words (more than 2.500 news- 
paper columns) including the 
briefs and the elaborations of 
them in response to questioning 
of representatives of groups 
presenting them. 

The better to study and ap- 
praise the many ideas and plans 
presented to’ It the commission 
has divided itself into five sub- 
committees or sections: Prov- 
incial and local school admin- 
Istration, financing, the educat- 
Jonat system, education person- 
nel and thelr training, and 
schools (buildings. equipment. 
sites, etc), 

It will take another year for 
the commission to evaluate the 
representations made to it and 
to make a report. 

One thing the commission has * 
sought but falled to find ts a 
perfect school system. 

—The Globe and Mail, Toronto 
November 28, 1946. 


MISS HENDERSON RETIRES 

Miss Jennie M. Henderson, 
former principal of the Horace 
Mann Day School for the Deaf 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts .re- 
tired from active teaching in 
June. As a firm exponent of 
the Oral Method of teaching the 
deaf, Miss Henderson had been 
an officer in the leading nation- 
al organizations. She had served 
as n Director of the American 
Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


Senior School 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
“1. AvRickaby 


“Thanksgiving Day 

Barly in the seventeenth 
century King James I of Eng- 
land commanded all his subjects 
to ‘become members of the 
Church of England. Some 
people, called Purltang, refused 
to obey his command and they 
went to chapels or open, flelds 
to. worship. King James I 
heard this rnd was told that 
they refused to obey his com- 
mand. This made hfm ancry 
and he sent his soldiers to 
capture the Puritans, leaders 
and preachers. The Puritans 
decided. to go to Holland because 
there were some Puritans there. 

‘The Puritans of England were 
greeted ty some of the Purltans 
of Holjand. They helped them 
find jbbs. But they of England 
did not live happily there, so 
they wanted to go across the 
oceali. The new land was 
Virginia, ‘ : 
+ They went back to England to 
go to Virginia. Soon they started 
off for Virginia in a ‘little boat 
pamed t!e Mayflower from Ply- 
mouth harbour. They sailed 
for two months. When the 
third month came, strong gales 
blew orthe beat and made it go 
north. 

‘The weary Pilgrims saw the 
land. It was so cold that they 
wanted to go back but they 
could not because the water had 
turned Into tee. All they could 
do was to bulld houses. They 
lived through a terrible winter. 
Illness and cold came to them. 

Spring arrived and they were 
happy. They had to plant 
vegetables and crops. They 
were afraid of Indians and Wid 
creatures lurking in the woods. 
During the summer the Puritans 
made a chapel. They grew very 
Good yegetables and crops. They 
made friends with the Indians. 

‘One duy the Puritans invited 
the Indians for supper. They 


+ ‘gave them vegetables to cat. 


‘They prayed to God to thank 

Him for what-He had done for~ 
them, and they were also very 

glad because they could worship 

God in thelr own way. 

‘That was the frst Thanks- 
giving Day. y 
—Dolores Henault Grade 7. 


Salmon Run 
{An account of a film distri- 
buted by the National Film 
Board) . 
Many thousands of salmon 
swam in the Pacific Occan. 


‘ After awhile they swam (p the 


Fraser River. 

In the Praser River there is 
shallow water where the salmon 
can spawn. The salmon lald 
many eggs and then died. © 

Many men helped the salmon 
climb up the Fraser River. Be- 
fore, many salmon tried to climb 
up the river but the rapids at 
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Hell's Gate were too fast and 
too” rough. 1 think that the 
salmon were glad that the men 
helped them, and also they can 
spawn In the Fraser River. Then 
we can eat the salmon. If no 
eggs come out, then .we'shall eat 
the salmon no more. 

Canning salmon is orth 
about $500,000 each year. The 
salmon are valuable because’ so 
many of them are sold in stores. 

‘The salmon change their 
colours. When they were swim- 
ming in the Fraser River they 
changed from silver to red.-They 
are funny, aren't they? 

—Mary, Lou Vorvis Grade 7. 


‘The Pilgrim Fathers 


<In England the Purltans did~ 


not wish to worship God in the 
manner of the church. In good 
people's flelds they sang hymns 
to worship God. 7 

In Holland the people. wel- 
comed the English people kindly 
and found homes for them to 
live in, ‘They found work for 
these, English peopte, but the 
English people were unhappy 
and tonesome in their homes in 
Holland. 

In 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers, 
children and women sailed 
across the Atlantic Ocean -to 
plymouth. 

At last winter came. The 
ice was forming around the ship 
and along the shores, so they 
could not turn back. They were 
sick and alone. They cut some 
trees down and built rough 
cabins, They were afraid of 
the Indians spying in the woods. 

Spring came at last. All of 
the snow melted. ‘The trees 
became green. The birds were 
singing sweetly and the animals 
woke up In the spring. They 
dashed outside and hunted in 
the woods t> find food. ° 

‘The Pilgrim Fathers cut trees 
down’ and planted crops. Soon 
the crops were good. The Pil- 
grims made friends of the 
Indians and they helped those 
who were ‘sick and soon made 
them better. 

‘The Pilgrims were thankful to 
God for thelr crops. They gave 
chigken to the Indiang for a day 
of Thanksgiving. "They all 
praised God for good crops and 
comfortable and happy homés. 

—Buddy Steele Grade 7. 


Intermediate School 


My Sister's Letter 
My sister wrote a letter to me. 
She told me that she works in a 
toy-fuctory. She made some toy 
soldiers for me. 
—Billy Segrifl.  2°V. 


* A Book We Read in School 
‘Bhis year our class is reading 
“Friends and Neighbours.” There 
‘are forty-one stories in the 
book. 
We have finished reading 
about the people wlio live up 
and down: Pleasant Street. I 


< 


ked the story “A New Game’ 
best. It is about hiding dolls and 


finding them. 


‘—Donald Felker, 3 Voc. 


Books I Have Read Out of School 
I borrowed a book from the 
reading table in our class-room. 
I read it in the residence. 
There were many stories in 
the nook. I Mked the stories 
about Puppy Bingo, How a 
Building Is Made, Brownle and 
the New Cook, and many other 


“storles. The storles were very 


good. I enjoyed the book. Then 
I brought it back to school. 
—Lynette Waller 3 Voc. 


A Letter from Home 
My brother Corle wrote a 
letter to me. He wrote it on Nov. 
17th. He told me that it was cold 
in Grimsby. He has new skates 
and a new toboggan. Mother 
painted the bath-room green 
and white. Olga was sewing. 
My family is sending mv a 
box. —Jacob Martins 2 Voc. 


News from Home 

“My brother Eugene wrote a 
letter to me. He told me that he 
and his father drove the car. 
‘The car went Into; the ditch. A 
garage-man came with a truck. 
He pulled the car out of the 
ditch. —Robert Renout 2Voc, 

Our Weekly Readers 

Every Monday, Mr. Holmes 
brings or sends many small 
newspapers to our room. There 
is one paper for each of us. They 
come from United States. They 
print the newspapers in United 
States. 

Each paper has four pages. T 
read page } first. ‘The papers 
are about New Cars, The 
Harvest, Dog Doctor, Airplanes. 
Safety Worker, Flying Post 
Offices, Thanksgiving and 
Junlor Red Cross. 

Mary Chong 1A. 


Our Weekly Readers 

Each week smai newspapers 
come to‘our ruom tor us. We 
read tnem. ‘there are 4 pages. 
2 look at tne pictures frst, tnen 
1 read about Neexy. ‘Tuen I 

read the other pages. 
"On ‘1nursday we write the 
tests. They are on page four. 
~—Peter Kiym 1A. 


Our Reading Table 

‘There {s a long table at the 
back of our class-room, There 
fire many books on it, There 
are’ catalogues and magazines. 
We borrow ‘books. 

I read Clean and Strong. It 
is an Interesting story. It is 
about A Dring of Water. 

—Joan Thaw 2A. 


Books We Read in Schoo! 
am in Grade 2A. Our class 
is teading More Friends and 
Neighbours, Health Stories Book 
2, Down Our Street and Far 
Away Ports. 

T like the work book with More 
Friends and Neighbours best, 
‘We work in it every Tuesday. 

‘There are many other books. 
When we finish our work we 
may read the ather books. 
aes Laidlaw 2A. 
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‘vq read the books. 


Books to Read 
. ‘There i a long table at the 
back of our class-room. I like 
‘One book 
is “The Pathway". I. like to 
read very much. I read about 
The Wise. Owl, Giants That 
Guard London, The Tallest 
Animals, Nests Under the Water, 
and Telling the Time, I take 
books to the residence and read 
them. I bring them back to 
school. I wrote on a paper 
about Codes and Signals, Quinte 
Outlook and The Pathway. The 
stories were-very good. I shall 
read more books, because I like 
to read very" much. I will buy 
some books, The Girls Resi- 
dence-tilso has lots of books in 
boxes. I look for a book. If 
the book is very good, always I 
write on a paper the same as in 
the book, I will keep papers 
and read them. —Lula Cayer 2A. 


Books to Read | 

I can borrow some books from 
‘Miss Cass’ room. I like to read 
books. There are interesting 
stories. I read about Under the 
Sun I like to bring books to 
the residence. They have good 
storles. We read them in one 
week or two weeks, The other 
new books, I read were, The 
Open’ Door, Codes and Signals 
and Clean and Strong. We 
always bring them back to 
school. ‘They -are’ very good 
stories, Some boys and girls 
take books to thelr residence 
often. They like the stories, 
‘There are many books in Miss 
Cass's room. She always lets us 
borrow the books. We must not 
lose them, We shall take more 
books to the residence. Wecan 
borrow books for, two weeks but 

we must be careful of them. 
—Elaine Garnett. 2A. Int. 


A Library Book 

I read a Geography book. It 
was an interesting story. It was 
about British Coumbla. ‘There 
were many trees there, Men 
in British Columbia cut down 
the trees.’ The trees were 
called Douglas Firs. They were 
taller than other trees. The 
jogs floated on the rivers to the 
saw-mills to make houses, barns, 
schools, posts and many other 
things. There are many other 
forests in Canada besides tn 
British Columbia. 

Sometimes beavers made o 
dam to sleep near for the winter. 
Sometimes forest rangers 
watched the trees burning. They 
put water on the ground or dug 
up the ground. Some people 
were careless. 

A long time ago the axes did 
not look like ours, and the axes 
are old now. Our axes are new. 

—Jimmie McAlpine 24. 


My Weekly Reader 

Every week we have a small 
newspaper to read. We read 
about Doctors Help Dogs, Some 
airplanes are “Flying boxcars", 
Safety Workers. Alrplane News, 
People live on Bedloc Island. 
New Post offices and Some 
Americans live In Japan. 

‘We like to read them very 
much. United States people 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Miss Brethour’s Class 
This morning it was foggy. 
‘This afternoon the sun is shin- 
ing. I like to see the sun. I 
do not like the" 1K 
Billy Wilks. 
Monday msraing” I got a box 
for my Hirthday from Mother, I 
got 4 comic books, 4 bars, gum, 
fudge, popcorn, peanuts, cookies, 
2 bananas, 2 oranges, 2 apples, 2 
games and a birthday card. My 
birthday was November 18. I 
am eleven. —Joe Cassar. 
Joe's Mother sent him two 
games for his birthday. They 
are Lotto and Steeplechase. We 
shall play the games at Joe's 
birthday party. 
—Joy Saunderson. 
I like to knit. My needles 
are white, Ellen, Christina 
and Joy like to/knit. Sometimes 
I make a mistake. My knitting 
is red and blue. 
—Shirley Warren. 
Yesterday afternoon Miss 
Brethour weighed us. I weighed 
61 pounds. Last night Shirley 
curled her hair. I saw the moon 
and the stars. 
—Nora Kay Mathewson. 
Yesterday afternoon Miss 
Brethour weighed us. I weighed 
65 pounds. After school we 
played rugby. Last night the 
boys hada bath. This morning 
we came to school, Miss 
Brethour will go for the mall. 
—Kenneth Searson. 


This morning it is raining. 
Kenneth and I saw a mguse. 
‘The bus has come. I saw Mr. 
Fingler with two bags of matt. 
Perhaps I will get a letter, 

—Billy Gardner. 

To-day Is November 22. It 

~ Is cloudy and windy. We put 

on our mitts to-day. This 

morning I went to the barber 

shop. I had a haircut. This 
afternoon it ts cold. 

—Maldwyn Jennings 

Yesterday afternoon Nora, 


Billy G., Joc, Maldwyn and a] 


went to the dentist. “He pulled 
a tooth for Joe and me. The’ 
dentist cleaned Nora’s teeth. We 
did not cry. . I liked the dentist. 
—Christina Bennett. 

Saturday morning we changed 
our beds. Saturday afternoon 
we played on the swings. We 
played football. Saturday night 
we had supper. We went to 
movies at school, I liked the 
movies, —Wilfred Satimure. 


Miss Ewing's Class 
David's Birthday 

David's birthday was Novem- 
ber 4. He was nine. He had a 
birthday party, He had a birth- 
day, cake. Nine candles were 
on the cake. He got roller skates 
for his birthday. We ate toast, 
cheese, apples, candies and 
birthday cake, We drank apple 
juice. We played ring the cat. 
Marilyn, Jean and Edward won. 
_ Alan played with a red wagon. 
Ceell.. Marilyn, Freddy and 
David roller skated. 

Doune’s mother came. 
gave Doune candies. 

Faye, Edward, Cecil, Freddy. 
Alan, David and “John go to 
church every Sunday. 


she 


Nancy gets many parcels from 

home, She gets red balloons. 
Miss Keeler's Class 

Jackie Wales has new glasses. 
His birthday is Sunday Novem- 
ber.24. He will have a party. 

Bille Kulp came to our class. 
‘The girls and boys like Billie. 

Norman Roggle likes to talk. 
He got a box from his mother. 

Marelyn Palmer gets many 
koxes from home. She likes to 
share her candy with her class- 
mates. 

Beatrice Cater got a new blue 
dress from her mother. Beatrice 
likes her dress. 

Lucien Martin's birthday was 
Friday November 1. He had a 
party. 

Carole Bindernagel got a box 
of candy from her mother. She 
was happy. 

Jimmy Cooper's birthday is 
Tuesday November 26, He will 
have a party. He got a birthday 
cake and a blg box from home. 

Cyril Cassell’s birthday was 
Sunday October 27. He had a 
party on Monday. 

Bruce Williams got a box from 
his mother. He was’ very happy. 


‘Miss O'Conner’s Class 


My Birthday 

October <2 was my birthday. 
Iam ten. Monday afternoon I 
went down town with Miss 
O'Connor. We bought carrots, 
cheese, crackers, grapes, cookies, 
and birthday cake. Miss O'Con- 
nor telephoned for chocolate 
milk. The milkman brought It. 
Yesterday afternoon we had the 
party. I put the candles on the 
cake. We helped Miss O'Connor. 


.We played Cat and Mouse and 


Pin the Tall on the Donkey. 
—Gary Graydon. 
I got a letter from my sister, 
Joyce, She has new glasses. 
—Joan Guest. 
‘My mother, father, Glora and 
Jim came to see me on Nov. 11. 
I was very happy to see them. 
—Paul Simmons. 
Last Friday Miss ‘O'Connor 
told us a story. It was about 
Little Black Sambo. I liked it. 
—Joan Cullen. 
My mother, father and broth- 
er came to school November 8. 
We went to Grandmothers. I 
had fun. —Marlene Coulson. 
‘We go to movies In the Ass- 
embly Room every Saturday 
night. I like the movies. 
—Jerome Winterhalt, 
T got a new green plaid suit 
from my Grandmother. I wear it 
to church every Sunday. 
—Nancy Bogaert. 
I got a box November 12. I got 
some peanuts, some gum, eight 
bars, cough drops, popcorn and 
four books. —Allan Dale. 
It is snowing a little to-day 
November 22. I am very happy. 
I like the snow. —Joan Balyx. 


My Birthday 
November 8 was my birthday. 
I am ten. Thursday afternoon 
Miss O'Connor and I went down 
town, We bought carrots, celery. 
bread; grapes. tomato juler, 
oranges, and birthday cake. My 


mother sent me roller skates. 
Friday afternoon we had a 
party. We had peanut butter 
sandwiches, carrots, celery, to- 
mato julce, birthday cake, 
candies, grapes and oranges. We 

had a good time. 
—Shellagh Kerr. 

My News 

Friday was Shellagh’s birth- 
day. Friday afternoon we had a 
party. Marlene's mother, father 
and brother came. Marlene 
went to her Grandmother's. 
Saturday night we went to the 
movies in the Assembly Room. 
We laughed and laughed. Sun- 
day morning we did not go to 
church. It rained. The girls 
played In the residence. Yester- 
day we did hot come to school. 
We had a holiday. Marlene 
came to the residence. Paul's 
mother and father came to see 


him. This morhing we came 
® school. —Jean Silver. 
oe, 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
READING 
Miss M. I. Cass 


make them. They are news 
storles like newspapers. We 
write answers to questions In 
the paper too, —Howard House. 


Library Books 

I read some books. They have 
interesting stories. I read Run- 
away Toys, Codes and Signals 
and In the city and On the farm. 
I took the books to the girls’ 
residence and I looked at them 
sometimes. When I finished see- 
ing the books, I brought them to 
the room. I looked for more 
books to read In the residence 
because there are many good 
stories. Sometimes I told the 
girls about what the books say. 
Some of the girls laughed about 
it. ~—Lilltan J. McOrmond, 2A. 


‘Library ary Books 

I read Codes and Signals. It 
4s an interesting book. It is 
about signs and flags. I read 
‘Winter Comes and Goes. It is 
‘an, interesting story too. It is 
about Looking for Insects, Eight 
Legs. Jane Plans an Aquarium, 
Leaves in Autumn, How Seeds 
are Scattered. Long Roots, A 
Bird Field Trip, and other 


stories, | —Verna Martin 2A. 
Ou, Weekly Reader 
Every ‘we get small news- 


papers. They come from United 
States. Weread them. There 
are four pages. I look at the 
pictures first then I read birds 
and animals. The papers are 
about New Cars. The Harvest. 
Dog Doctor, Airplanes, Safety 
Workers Flying Post Offices. 
Thanksgiving, Junior Red Cross. 

—Claudette, 1A. 


My Weekly Reader 

My Weekly Reader is a news- 
paper for children. These papers 
were printed in the United 
States of America. They are 
about U.S.A. and about ether 
countries too. 

Page three is about “Na‘ure”. 
Aunt Em writes a letter to us on 
page three. There is a comic 
rtrip on page four and some 
exercises. The exercises are 
rot easy. Sometimes one exer- 
clse is casy. —Joe Wilson JA. 
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Motion Pictures 


Motion pictures are powerful 
pictorial tools because of their 
near approach to life situations. 
Filmed in a natural environ- 
ment the moving pictures arouse 
the interest and stimulate 
the imagination of the audience, 
This is true whether the films 
are primarily for entertainment 
or for educational purposes. On 
the educational growth of our 
pupils the indirect teaching 
value of entertainment film 
is more difficult to assess, 
than {s the direct approach of 
the classroom film. But both 
types of fllms are so helpful that 
since the opening of the school 
the new 16 mm projector has 
been used regularly. 

A list of the titles of the fllms 
which have been seen gives 
some indication of thelr scope 
and variety. Some of these 
fllms were silent, others had 
sound, some were black and 
white while others were in 
colour. Following are the 
names of the films seen to date 
both for entertainment and for 
education: 


Sportbeams, 

Let's All Sing. 

Power on the Land. (colour, 
(England). 

Early Start, 


A Harbour Goes to France. 

Four Fit Fellows. 

Life in the Western Marshes 
(colour). 

Water, Friend or Enemy 
(colour). 

Lake Carrier, 

A Thrill a Second. . 

Circus Days. 

Old Pioneer. 

Puss in Boots. 

The Golden West. 

Dog Wanted. 

Wayward Pups. ® 

Buck Cheezer. 

Wild Elephant Round Up. 

Discontented Canary. 


Wild West Dare. 

Langhing Gas. 

Three Little Bruins in the 
Woods, 


Program in Minlature No. 3 

Suffer Little Children (colour, 
religious). 

The Prairie Provinces of Canada. 

Hummingbird Homelife. 

Program in Miniature No. 1 
(Sports). 

Camera Magic, 

Sinbad the Sailor. 

Program in Miniature No. 6. 


(cartoons). 

Shelter. 
The Development of Transpor- 
tation, 


Salmon Run (colour). 

The Story of Abraham (rell~ 
gious). 

Mexico. 

On the Wing. 

Puppy Love. 

News Parade. 

Demons of-the Deep. 

Jack Frost (colour). 

Australia, 

Stratford on Avon. 

British Istes. 

Crocodile Thrills, 

Bows and Arrows. 

Three Little Kittens. 

Nature's Armour. 

Life History of the Pearl 

Alaska’s Furry Giants. —C. A. H. 
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~~ BELLEVILLE - ONTARI 
~ a ‘The number, substantial character and if 
architectural beauty of Ballevile's edu 
cational institvtions ore representative: 
of the spirit of progress dominating the * 
AN buildings were erected in tha 
recent past and embody the latest fea- 
tures of educational progress. 
Belleville is ako the home ‘of the 
Ontario Business College, the most 
\ widely. attended lestitution in its dass 
N E in thé Westem Hemisphere. 
\ y ~~, 
‘Ontario reguor 7 King George Public School—ond oF four 
: saere Srendorce of 900 deat Saree R Jeeves anodon ew pose veces 
below: Alber \¢—co-edueational pres Below: St, Michael's Acadamy —a preporatory 
‘Sari nationed oye Used Gwrcel node sin SS eal fr bon od 
eo Tgp 
{ — Courtesy Belleville Chamber of Commerce 
I i ‘i no farm clearings. -There were only 31 days without frost. That both. cats and wiieat, and con- 
Belleville no roads. Ice was everywhere would bea rather serlous hazard vinced himself that he could 
REG in the bush,-beneath the top for anyone attempting to pro- make a living on a farm in the 
: Located as it is in one of the layer of moss, exerting an effort duce a crop of anything! The north country, 
best agricultural districts in of refrigeration to some degree, 1941 figures, in conrast, were: ot hae determined to“his 
‘Ontario, the City -of. Belleville’ retarding’ growth, and. constitu-- 120 ih tabag no frost. This own gatisfaction that::the base: 
forms the centre of-one of the ting one of the foremost obstac- change.is the result and planting ime fe tleeea the first: 


wealthiest areas in the elvilized 
world. Within a radius of four 
hundred miles resides more than 
sixty per cent of Canada’s total 
Population and more than forty 
Per cent of the population of 
the United States, making a 
grand total of sixty million 
Ap People. 
The City has a total of twenty- 
five thriving industries handling 
t ~* many diversified products. 


Is The North Country 
A Farming Country? 
L By J. B. Fhompson 


i 
} 


‘To open the great clay belts of 
Northern Ontario, the Govern- 


vided other facilities atong with 
cheap land to encourage agri- 
cultural experiments, After the 
last war, an attempt was made 
to, establish returned soldiers on 
‘land at Kapuskasing. This 
movement failed for a number 
Of reasons. Other minor 
colonization enterprises were 
tried in Northern Ontario, with 
Uttle real success. The most 
syecessful of all seems to have 
been the Relief Land Settlement 
plant which was in operation. in 
a limited way, during the days 
of the depression. 

-. _ Twenty-five years ago, the 
\Trans-Continental Railway be- 
“tween Hearst and Cochrane in 
the upper clay belt ran through 
twa walls of black spruce with 

. Océasional small clearings for 
railways stations There were 


ment has bullt roads and pro- ~ 


les in converting the wilderness 
into dn agricultural community. 


The contrast between those * 


days and the present is great. 
‘There are now generous clear- 
ings and large cultivated areas 
showing along that same route. 
in the last two years, especially, 
additional clearing has been 
done. The Trans-Canada 
Highway has been completed 
right across this belt. The 
construétion of Interal roads 
has facilitated the draining of 
the generally fiat land. The 
stripping of timber and the plac- 
ing of the land undef cultivation 
has enabled the sun to exert its 
effect as com 
when the col 
protected from the sun by a 
blanket of forest growth. 

‘The secret of success in agri- 
cultural development in north- 
ern country would seem to Iie in 
forgetting many of the practices 
common to high-developed 
farming communities further 
south, and the cultivation and 
growth of crops especially suit- 
able to the soil and the climate. 
There has been a variety of 
opinion as to the suitability of 
our Northern Ontario country 
for farming. One of the ‘most 
significant of the pros is that 
the clearing and the cultivation 
are steadily increasing. Time 
and experience will no doubt, 
give us the complete answer. 

+ Consider the case of GH—a 
settler who went to that north 
country practically penniless 
in 1925. In that year, statistics 
indicate that along the clay belt 
of Northern Ontario there were 


great 
effect of the clearing and drain- 
age that has taken place. 

This particular settler had 
gone into the Black Spruce area, 
First of all, he made a clearing 
for his house, dropped and 
hauled his own logs, and, with 
the assistance of his wife, 
erected a substantial log. dwell- 
ing. In.his third year, the part 
of his land that he used for 
experimenting showed a blaze of 
colour in August which included 
the following species of flowers: 

Pansies; California Popples: 

Hollyhock; Calendula; Sweet 

‘William; Corn Flowers; Hon- 
eysuckle: Candytuft; Forget- 
\me-not; Canterbury Bells; 

‘Delphiniumy Nasturtium. 

Snapdragon; Phlox; Corrop- 

sis; Asters; Cosmos; Mignon- 

ette; Marigold; Gallardia. 

In the first five years he grew 
the following vegetables: 

Onions; Chinese’Cabbage; 
Beets; String Beans; Celery: 
Peas; Cabbage (Savoy Red); 

Lettuce; Cauliflower; Parsley: 

‘Turnips; Kale; Parsnips; 

Carrots; Potatoes. 

With the exeception of a 
quarter in his first year, G.H, 
never had beef. Occasionally 
the Indians would exchange 
moose meat for salt pork, and 
there were northern fish nearby, 
He bought rabbits and used 
them for food, and took from 
them the modest quantities of 
wool which brought a small cash 
return. He did not have any 
success with geese, bul ducks 
appeared to thrive. And In due 
course he enlarged his clear- 
ings, cultivated and matured 


\ 
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of June—the summer frosts of 
former days no longer viciously 
kill off the results of his labor, 
His contention is that: year-by- 
year and little-by-litte addi- 
tional drainage and additional 
clearings will overcome the ap~ 
parent impossibility of success- 
fully operating a paying farm 
in that country. 

Now that large areas are 
under the plow, it would seem 
that parts, at least, of the upper 
clay belt, will definitely become 
agricultural communities. The 
speed or despatch with which 
this may be accomplished will 
depend upon the fortitude and 
vision of settlers who approach 
focal agricultural problems in 
the Light of local conditions, in- 
Stead of endeavour'ng to apply 
the lessons of successful farm- 
ing learned in a more highly 
developed and less remote area, 
to the new and challenging con- 
ditious of the northland, -Sylva, 


—_+—_ 
“TOUCH Woob" 

Do you “touch wood” when 
you have boasted of your good 
luck? Selentists assert the 
custom dates back to the time 
when trees were worshipped and 
the purpose is to draw the 
attention of the tree spirit to 
the fact that his influence is 
recognized in our good luck, so 
he will not feel offended and 
change our good fortune into 
bad. Primitive bellef was that 
spirits resided in trees and the 
rites and ceremonies of tree 
worship were nearly the same 
all over the world. —Sylva. 
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‘An Acoustic Training 
Program 


For Severely Deaf Children. 
By GRACE HARRIS 


systematically and pleasantly. 
Perseverance, patience, in- 
genulty, and sincere interest in 
the child’s future are the re- 
quirements necessary in the 
\ Introduction person wiio has the opportunity 
‘Tratting and educating the to work with the deaf child. 
deaf child must be a conscious, It is true that there are many 
deliberate process, To make it repetitions that appear to in- 
a satisfactory one, every sense volve painstaking effort; but 
the child possesses must be keep in mind how necessary 
utilized and developed to the they are. It may take days, 
greatest possible degree. Hear- weeks, even months to ac- 
ing, which is too often con- complish these first steps; but 
sidered non-existent, may be they lay a firm foundation for 
there in some small capacity. future training, and the results 
Systematic acoustic training are worth the effort. 
has often proved a means to Even if the child is found to 
greater understanding and de- pave no hearing for the spoken 
velopment in every phase of the word, the vibration will give him 
child's life, an understanding of the dif- 
‘This does not mean that we ferent rhythms and’ beats of 
can make the deaf child a hear- words, which will carry over 
Ing child, or even, in many into his speech, We have no 
cases, a hard of hearing child. way of knowing exactly where 
‘What is important is that we “the feeling of vibration ends 
can make him more nearly and hearing begins. S80, per- 
normal, by giving ‘him some severe, If the child does prove 
conception of sound that will to have some hearing that can 
‘te and promote the be developed, and if he is taught 


. x D ocabuliry will 
gtanding, and accelerate “his increase, and he will learn to 
mental development. use what hearing he has to the 

‘The earlier in life the deaf utmost, 
child is exposed to acoustic Even if'he does not hear 
training, the better. Then, he sound, this 1% will be 
“grows up with it However, keneficlal in that he will learn 
whatever the age, academic to concentrate and become o 
standing or degree of deafness, better Np reader. ‘The rhythm 
this training Is his due. What- and inflection of his speech will 
ever the age, the training can- {mprove, and above all, the 
not be hurried. practice will help develop word 

‘Much has been written by the {mages and the related mental 
pest educators known in’ this processes, and understanding of 
field, on acoustic training for langhage will be made easier. 
the deaf child. But it Is hard It/ cannot be repeated too 
to find in print a definite pro- many times, how very closely 
gram for this work. What speech, Ip reading, auditory 
follows, has been written in hope education, language develop- 
that it will be of assistance to ment and mental development 
interested parents and teachers are tled up together. © 
of deaf children, who have Acoustic training 1s carried 
found themselves becoming dls- on by using amplified and 
couraged because of lack of unamplified voice and sound. It 
experience, and lack of simple, is well to remember that, even 
non-technical, detailed, step-by- 1f the child does not respond to 
step information. unamplified sound after much 

‘The procedure outlined may training, and the hearing aid is 
seem so long and detailed as to introduced, as it must be, you 
be confusing; you. may feel should continue to use voice 
that it is quite “beyond” you. and sound without ampllfica- 
But do not be discouraged. The tion near the ear. If he re- 
simplest directions for making ponds without amplification, 
a cake or for administering his response using, earphones 
medicinetmust be read and re- will be faster and more accurate. 
read, Think of the difference If he does not respond to un- 
in results if t he instructions amplified sound, but, in time, 
are fully understood. Success does respond with the aid of 
depends on how interested the amplification, his small rem- 
reader is in results, When the nant of hearing may be so 
happiness and welfare of a hu- stimulated and trained that he 


throughout the course, Re- 
member that {t will be, in all 
probability, a slow process, That 
4s to be expected, Don't become 
discouraged, and “cease opera~ 
tions” If the child falls to re- 
spond immediately, or evén in 
weeks. You will be encouraged 
by his progress in other phases 
of development and learning, in 
which the acoustic training 
however slow, is an important 
afd and accelerator. 


+ Outline of Program 
UNAMPLIFIED SOUND 

1, Talking and singing near 
the ear. 

2. Gross sounds: bass drum, 
toy whistle, police whistle, din- 
ner bell, cow bell, bicycle bell, 
toy cricket, motor horn, cymbal, 
etc.—differentiating between 
sounds, 

3, Vowels as in animal sounds: 
baa, caw, moo, bow-wow, meow. 
(Equipment needed: pictures 
and toy animals, a mirror hung 
low to permit the use of Up 
reading and hearing together.) 


thig~ between: 


4. 
pitches. (Equipment: plano.) 

5. Words: (a) nouns, (b) 
action words. Differentiating 
through auditory. visual tactile 
approach. 
Differentiating through listen- 
ing and lp-reading. 
Differentiating through lsten- 
ing only. 

6, Sentences: teaching Jang- 
uage by means of. sight, touch, 
hearing; with use of pictures 
and mirror. 
AMPLIFIED SOUND 

Equipment: earphones at- 
tached to radio: victrola with 
earphones attached; piano. 

1, Vowel sounds: development 
of different pitches. 

2. Words. 

3, Sentenceggnursery rhymes, 
language. 

4. ‘The hearing aid as an ald 
in lip reading, 

UNAMPLIFIED SOUND 
I. The Problem 

You have a small deaf child. 
It ts your task to determine 
whether he will respond, first of 
all, to the unamplified voice. 
Begin this by talking and sing- 
ing near his ear, while he is in 
your arms. It is wise at first 
to use voice that is normal, or 
just above normal, and grad- 
ually inerease the volume. This 


eliminates any possibility of . 


NUMBER FOUR 


steps from day«to day, you will has been introduced, the first pictures on these occasions, and 
find yourself doing it quickly,“ continues to be used, and so on talk about them. Pictures of 


animals are good. Suppose 
-you have a‘picture of a dog. 
‘Talk about the dog. “That's a 
dog. ‘The dog says, ‘bow-wow.' 
‘The dog is running.” Do Ukewise 
with the picture of a cow. The 
vowel sounds in the words, bow- 
‘wow, moo,’ etc: are used when 
training with vowel sounds, 
which will be discussed later, 
‘Try saying these words at dif- 
ferent pitches as you talk near 
the child's ear. Tell little storles 
containing them. 

‘There may be no response to 
any of this procedure, but keep 
itup. If there is a response, It 
may be that the child has heard 
the sound; {t may have been a 
response to vibration. We have 
no way of knowing definitely, 
particularly with the little child 
who has to learn to recognize 


sound, ‘The response fs usually , 


different when he hears sound. 
He is apt to become quite still, 
or look at you quickly. But 
don’t let this mislead you, Con- 
Unue talking near his ear when 
the opportunity arises. 

‘These “lessons” will be of 
short duration because the 
young child is active, and his 
wriggling about and the other 
interests make it impossible to 
carry on any specific work for 
long. Don't “make” 3 this 
only sets up antagonism ih the 
big and defeats the end in 
view. 


Ul. Gross Sounds 
‘The use of gross sounds, such 
as those produced by a bass 


drum, a toy whistle, a police * 


whistle, a dinner bell, a cow 
bell, a bicycle bell, a toy cricket, 
@ cymbal, a motor horn, etc., 
may be carrled out during the 
same perlod of time that the 
first step is belng used. Any 
number of sound-producing .in- 
struments which have a wide 
range of pitches and intensity 
may be used. 

Take out of these, for in- 
stance, the toy cricket, and show 
{t to the child. He will want to 
handle it. Let him. Remember 
that play Ls always the medium 
of approach. Sound It, letting 
him ‘see you do it. Sound it 
again, as he touches tt, so that 
he feels any vibration that 1s 
produced. Sound it a couple of 
feet away from his ear, and 
gradually closer, and gradually 
‘away again, etc. If he responds 
in any way, record the distance 
from the ear, and repeat the 
test. 

‘Use another sound now, pref- 


man belng are involved, there Will respond eventually without causing the child discomforteerably one of a different pitch, 


should be no question about in- amplification. Both methods 
terest. If the outline of the can be used to advantage. 
exercise you are to use is read Throughout the program, the 
carefully ahead of time, and various steps overlap, When the 
* again as you go through the second phase of the training 
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and pain. He feels the vibra- 
tion of your body as you speak, 
just as he feels 1t when he has 
ihis hand on your face. 

Use picture books and 


such as a whistle. Use the 
same procedure as that used 
for the cricket, Keep on trying 
different pitches until he makes 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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A Follow-up Project 


by FP. CUNNINGHAM ~‘ 
Vocational Guidance Teacher 
As part of the program of 
Vocational Guidance being giv- 
en at the Ontarlo School for 
the-Deaf, a policy of following 
up, the activities of our pupils 
after they leave. school was 
instituted last year. 
‘This work was undertaken 
by the Guidance Officer for a 


. Dumber of reasons. First and 


foremost it was thought that 
the results of a questionnaire 


such as the one used, sent out - 


‘to all pupils a short time after 
they leave sthool, should help 
in guiding pupils in their voc- 
ational ‘ork, Secondly, the 
Social aspects of living in a 
competitive ‘and often indir- 
ferent world as reported by the 
answers would be a help to all 
teachers and instuctors in the 
school, Thirdly, a letter from 
his old school would show the 
pupil that his former teachers 
had not forgotten him and 
might be a source of strength 
to him just at a time when he 
needed a boost. 

The following questionnaire 
was sent-out to 106 pupils who 
have left school in recent years. 
64 replies were received and 8 
letters was returned unopened. 
It is intended that this ques- 
tionnaire or a similar one be 
sent out each year to those who 
leave school. 

‘The questions asked were: 

1. Where do you live? 

2,. How many places and for 

long. each “have _you 
since 
3. Who helped you get your 
first job? 
4. Where are you working 
now? 


5. What kind of work do you 
do? 


6, What is your rate of pay? 
7. Are you married or single? 
8. If married, did you marry 

* a deaf person? 

9. What hobbies have you? 
10. Any other Pemarks. 

While all tte information 
recorded in these replies is 
strictly confidential and will 
not be published, the following 
facts gleaned from the replies 
are in the nature of a¥erage 
‘or general findings. ‘They 
should be of great interest to 
parents of children now in: 
school. or 

When. the parents of a deaf 
child discover the child's deaf- 
ness for the first time there ts 
little doubt that many feel a 
sense of calamity. When 
parents read some of the fol- 
lowing facts we hope the in- 
formation may have a decided 
heartening effect. While it {s 
true that deafness is a severe 
handicap, it is not the hopeless 
affliction many feel it to be. 

Again, this information may, 

is hoped, bring home forcl- 
bly to parents the value of 
training and education. We 
know it is difficult for parents 
to part with a small 4 or 5 year 
old for 9 to 10 months in the 
year, but education and train- 
ing are necessary and can be 


obtained only by having @ child 
enter school at an early age. 

And so this information is 
presented for what it is worth. 
Somewhere in it some 


fence of others, in similar 
uations, before ‘him. 


The following Items were 
noted:— 

1. Number of ‘questionnaires 
sent out — 106. 

2. Number answered — 64. 

3. Number returned © 
answered — 6.- - 

4. Number of females an- 
swered — 34. 

5. Number of males answered 
— 30. 

6. Number living at parent's 
home — Male — 22. Fe- 
male — 17. 

7. ‘Number Doarding | away 
from home — —-72 
Female — 10, 

8. Number married, living in 
thelr own home — Male 
—1. Female — 7. 

9. Number helped in secur- 
ing jobs by the National 
Soclety of the Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing — Male 
— 12, Female — 19. 

10. Number helped by Selec- 
tive Service — Male 2. Fe- 
male — 1. 

11, Number helped in securing 
Jobs by friends or relatives 
— Male — 13. Female — 
15. 

12; Number obtained job 

own efforts —.Male 
= Female: ade 

13. womber unreported — 

— 3. Female — 2. 

14. HEnbee unemployed — 
Male — 1. Female — 0. 

15. Number working away 
from home — — 2. 
Female — 22. (3 Married) 

16. Number staying at home 
working—- Male— 2. (both 
on farms). Female— 11. (6 
married). ~ 

17, Number working on farms 
—Male — 3. Female — 0. 

18, Number working in fac- 
tories — Male — 23. Female 
— 15. 

19, Number married “— 
— 1. Female — 9. 

20, Nunfyer married to a deaf 
Dera Male — 1. Female 
—8. ~ 

21, Number employed in home 
locality — Male — 25. Fe- 


Male 


male,— 27. 
22. Number employed in eat 
ity some distance 


home — Male — 5. Female 
—72. 
23. Occupations for Men 
Glove -cutter, Ironer, Rubber 
Tread cutter,’ Cloth ‘finisher, 
Lumber plier, Spinner, Spare 
Parts clerk, Auto assembly Mine 
qmorker, Welder, Truck-driver, 
Radiator hose builder, Machine 
assembly man, Electrician (Hy- 
dro electric worker), Profilm 
cutter, Art screen worker, Tool- 
maker, Postal clerk. Foundry 
worker, Brush maker, Piston && 
pin inspector, Printer - linotype 
operator, Farmer, Candy maker, 
Body & fender worker, Shoe 
maker. 


24, Occupations for Females 
Eisctric equipment assembler, 


mer, Glove maker, Jewelry 
factory worker — soldering, 
House parlour maid, Electric 
company worker, Chemical fac- 
tory worker, Wrapper, Book- 
keeper, Hosiery factory worker, 
‘Typist, Presser, Housewife, Medi- 
cine factory inspector. 

25. Weekly Rates of Pay 

Males — High — $59.01, Low 
— 318.00, Average — $29.53, 

Females — High — $30.00, 
Low — $9.20, Average — $19.92. 
26. Hobbles for Females \ 

13 reported sewing as a hob- 
by. 12 reported sports including 
bowling, skating, baseball; bl- 

cycle riding, swimming. 8 read- 
ing, 8 knitting, 7 dancing, 3 
movies, 2 hair-dressing, 2 photo- 
gtaphy, 2 typing, 2 scrap books, 
2 none. 

Other hobbies reported includ- 
ed writing letters, travelling, 
cooking and stamp collecting. 
27. Hobbies for Males . 

13 reported sports including 
cycling, bowling, hockey,, roller- 
skating. 6 reported wood working 
3 movies, 2 travelling, 2° photo- 
graphy, 2 dancing, 

Other hobbies reported in- 
cluded, driving a car, barbering, 
fixing ‘farm Eaehery panto- 

rd purzies, 


ding, 
shoe repairing and collecting 
Pictures. 


* wé'reail instead 


ex-puplls contacted in this sur- 


vey Js small and that, therefore, 
the accuracy of the report as 
applied to any one individual 
case may be void. Nevertheless 
we feel that the data supplied 
irom these reports does show a 
general trend. 

‘The final answers to letters 
Sent out were’ received in June 
1946. The effects of high wages, 
prevalent during the war years, 
is reflected, no doubt, in reported 
salaries and wages. ‘On the 
other hand the conditions of 
unemployment in the post-war 
months should be reflected also, 
Items 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 

_.The numbers in these items 
¥efer to numbers of jobs, not 
people — thus the numbers are 
higher than the number of 
People reporting since some re- 
ported more than one job. The 
number who secured work with 
the help of others, either friends 
and relatives, the National 
Society of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing or National Selective 
Service would seem to indicate 
that the deaf do, indeed, need 
the services of a Uatson officer 
between the worker and the em- 
ployer, 

Ttem 14. 

., Housewives or girls helping at 
home are not Msted as unem- 
ployed. 

Item 15. 

The number working away 
from home means “not working 
in the house”. They may be 

in the same town or 
city. Of 22 females listed in 
this item, 3 were married. 
Item 16, 


Case263° . 
1 used to be just Mary Margaret 


Smit 
And went to country school 
and was e kid 
Like other kids. The teacher sald 
hair 


my 
Was lovely brown, and sat 
side me to help 
‘When I got stuck. 


But in this other school 
I’m number 2-6-3. Most every 


day 
‘They test us to see if we're 
well done 
Like mother cooks a Boose. It's 
all wrote down 
How smart I aint, how mother 
sometimes goes 
~To sit in in beverage ron Tooms, how pa 


work 
and” br brother Fred's .in jail. 


The teacher knows, 
When I laugh out she shakes her 
head and thinks | 
That's mother showing up; 
and when I'm slow 
She's sure that’s dad in me; and 
when I rile 
She guesses I'm Uke Fred, 
I wish I went 
To some new school where I 
weren't knowed so much, 
Where I could be myself and 
not my folks. 
And work all day just cause I 
want to learn, 
And where the teacher Uked 
my lovely curls 
And sat side me to help when I 
Rot stuck —Harry Amoss, 


Items 18 & 19. 
The numbers Usted in these 
items would seem to indicate the 
eeenat trend is that more fe- 
males marry soon after leavi 
school than males, re 
Items 21 & 22, 

The numbers Usted in these 
items, both male and-.female, 
would seem to indicate the gen- 
eral trend {s for our puplis to re- 
turn and take employment in 
their home locality. 

Items 23 & 24. 

The Usts of occupations as 
reported, while by no means ex- 
haustive gives an idea of the 
wide vartety of occupations open 
to the deat. 

Item 25 

This was the most dimicult 
item to tabulate. At best it can 
be taken only as a rough aver- 
age. Some reported hourly wage, 
others dally, weekly and 
monthly. The average has been 
worked out on a weekly rate for 
comparative reasons, based on a 
44 hour week and allowing $8 a 
week for board and k 
This figure, at present prices, 
seemed conservative. 

Items 26 & 27 

The object of question 9 re- 
garding hobbies was to ascer- 
tain as far as possible what the 
boya and girls, who leave our 
school, do with their letsure 
time. 

Of recent years, more stress is 
being given in the educational 
Program to the intelligent use 
Of leisure time. We need to teach 
cur children not only how to 
earn a living but how to live. 7 
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Senior School 


SENIOR LANGUAGE 
0 C. Maloney) 


A Visit To Mr, Hodgson’s 
‘Shop 
On Wednesday afternoon 
November 6, our class visited 
+ Mr. Hodgson’s shop, Three boys 
in our class work in Mr. Hodg- 
son's shop. We saw the things 
they have made and are 
making. George 1s making a 
pair of wall lamps. He has 
finished one lamp and is making 
the other one now. Earl and 
Michael are making a work 
bench and tool box for’them- 
selves. Other boys in other 
classes are making useful things, 
too, Howard Lines !s making.a 
wagon jack and a buggy jack. 
Douglas Scott, Howard Lines, 
Douglas Smith, and Peter Solsk! 
have made floor lamps. Now 
Armando is making a floor lamp 
and Peter Solski is making two 
wall lamps. Alfred Fields is 


making a shoe-shelf. — 3 Voc. 
8r, é 


How To Make A Poker, 
.. Mr. Hodgson showed us how 
‘to make “a poker, First, he 
heated one end of an fron rod in 
the forge. Earl Welch turned 
the blower. The rod was heated 
until it was yellow hot. Then 


aod ongave them. to 
the; . 


fanVil, jee. used ‘a ball: pein 
hammer to bend the hot end of 
the rod. He bent {t until it was 
U shaped. Then he heated the 
whole U until it was yellow hot, 
He clamped the open ends of 
heU In a vice. He twisted it 
around and around with a pair 
of tongs to shape the handle, He 
quenched the hot tron in cold 
water. 


Then he heated the opposite 
end and pointed it by hammer- 
Ing it. He bent tt to shape the 
end of the poker, George Sedg- 
wick trimmed /off the handle 
with a hack saw. He polished 
the poker with a plece of emery 
cloth. A half pound of fron'was 
used to make the poker. Iron 
costs nine cents a pound. The 
poker cost almost five cents. Mr, 
Hodgson gave the poker to Miss 
Maloney. —3 Voc. Sr. 

Note—These stories were writ- 
ten as a class exercise by 3 Voc, 
class following a visit to Mr. 
Hodgaon’s shop. The pupils we 
Jack Brenchley, Michael Crough, 
Joe Denomme, Allan Moffatt, 
George Sedgwick, Earl Welch. 


New Year's Day at Home 

On New Year's morning my 
mom and dad roasted a turkey 
which welghed twenty-six 
pounds. It took the turkey a long 
time to cook so at night we had 
dinner. We had tomato juice at 
first, bolled potatoes, and food 
in many Greek styles. I didn't 
know thelr names, When we 
had finished our supper, we rest- 
ed for a while and the others 
Ustened to the radio. 

For a few minutes we danced 
Greek dances. I was too warm to 


ra 


dance 80 I sat down and watch- 
ed two Greek boys dancing. I 
had never seen that dance be- 
fore. My mom, als and I gave 
some coffee to the people. Many 
people came’ to my house for New 
Year's Day. There were about 
twenty pecple there. My father, 
and three men played cards. My 
father won and two men each 
gave me one dollar, I. thanked 
them. Some people talked to 
me and I understood them very 
well. My mother wants me to be 
able to lipread people and she 
wants my volce to be good and 
natural, When I had nothing 
to do, a boy about ten years old, 
played ping-pong with me. We 
had o lot of fun playing ping- 
pong. I got it for Christmas 
from my brothers. I liked it 
very much and I left tt in my 
room until I go back home next 
summer, 


I did not go away anywhere on 
New Year's Day but I played out- 
‘aide and that made me feel good. 
It was not yery cold, I went 
back to my house because my 
mother wanted me to wash the 
dishes, I went to bed about 
2.30 o'clock. I was very tired 
but I had a grand time on New 
Year's Day. —Lula: Vorvis 2A Sr. 


My Christmas Holldays 


On Christmas Day when we 
got up, I helped Mother to get 
breakfast, Eleanor made the 
porridge. When Fred came from 
the barn, we ate our breakfast, 

I was Santa Claus. I looked 
at the names on the boxes and 
the: family. I 

boxes. 
Christmas gifts were: an ame- 
thyst ring from Mother, a brown. 
purse from Eleanor, a box of 
stationery from Mary Bradley, 
a box of handkerchiefs from 
Mr. & Mrs, Binnie, a pin with a 
Pearl from Fred, a box of puzzles 
from Uncle Herb and Aunt 
Dolly, a large plain scarf from 
Uncle Wilfred and Aunt Lena, 
4 picture of Marian from Janet 
and Carl Clark, a wash cloth, 
two bottles of perfume and a 
handkerchief from Mrs. Caven, 
a pair of nylon stockings from 
my father's cousins Jessie and 
Myrtle Barabaree, bottle of per- 
fume and powder from Margaret 
Cassel, a bottle of perfume and 
‘powder from Laura and Clara, 
handkerchiefs from Mrs. Nes- 
bith and Fred's girl-fplend 
Marjorie Limebeer. 

‘We went to Uncle Herb‘s and 
Aunt Dolly's place. Uncle Herb 
gave me puzzles to put together. 
‘There were about one thousand 
pieces, I think. My cousin 
Pearl, Eleanor, Fred and I could- 
n't fix them all, 

When we had supper, Uncle 
Herb wanted me to stay there 
fora few days. Pearl went with 
Fred and Eleanor to our home 
for two days, . Mother and I 
stayed at Uncle Herb's for two 
days, Mother and Aunt Dolly 
washed the dishes, Uncle Herb 
and ‘I went down the stairs 
into the post office. He is a 
postman. I helped him to sort a 
lot of letters, boxes and news- 
papers for Grand Valley. He 
put the letters into many boxes. 
I looked to find the addresses 
and then I put them into the 
boxes. 


‘That day we went to see some 
of our relations. We were glad 
to. see them. Two men, one 
woman and my cousin played 
cards. My mother's cousin 
showed us thelr gifts. My second 
cousin gave us a nice lunch be- 
fore we went home, 


After two days Uncle Herb's 
‘man, who works In the Post Of- 
fice, took us to the station at 
Grand Valley, When we arrived 
at Alton station, Fred took us on 
the sleigh to our house, I had 
a pleasant time during the 
Christmas Holidays, Jean 
‘McDougall, 2A. Sr. 


Intermediate School 


, INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
A, WANNAMAKER 
Christmas at School 


On December 18 and 19 the 
girls and boys went home for 
Christmas. I did not go home 
because I live far away. That 
night Frances and I shovelled 
the snow off the sidewalk. Mr. 
Morrison told the supervisors 
that we would go to the show 
the next day. I got many letters 
from home and my girl friends. 

On Christmas Day Mrs. Jack- 
man wished us a Merry Christ- 
mas, We thanked her. After 
breakfast Miss Reld and Mrs. 
Jackman gave us our gifts. The 
Catholic girls.and boys went to 


My church. We had a grand Christ- 


mas dinner and the tables 
looked beautiful with red candles 
and other decorations. 

We had three Christmas trees 
in the dining-room. They look- 
ed very pretty with coloured 
Ughts. For dinner we had turkey, 
potatoes, peas, gravy, cranber- 
ries, dressing and Christmas 
pudding. We liked our dinner 
very much. 

After dinner Mrs. Jackman 
brought a bird-cage to her room, 
She told Marie to tell us to go to 
the living room. We saw her bird 
in the cage, It sat on a swing. 
It was green, red and yellow. It 
was very prettty. It had a ring 
around Its leg. At night Miss 
Reld and Mrs. Jackman gave us 
Christmas cake and tea. We had 
a nice Christmas at school. 

Yona Muir—3. 


My Christmas Holidays 

I went home for Christmas on 
the train on December 19. I met 
Mother and Father In Toronto 
and we went to see my Uncle 
Harry and his family. Father 
helped Uncle Harry in his store, 
Mother and I went shopping for 
Christmas gifts. I bought a doll 
for Lillian, a color book, and 
crayons for a girl friend in 
Levack, two handkerchiefs for 
Marle Johnson and Margaret 
Potter and Christmas cards. 
When we went home, we wrap- 
ped the Charistmas gifts for my 
grandma, aunts, uncles, and 
cousins, 


Donald, Mother, Father and I 
went to Woodstock on December 
21, 1946. Some girls and boys 
came to our Food-Rite Restaur- 


ant for a Christmas party at 
night. For supper we bad 
turkey, celery, potatoes, cabbage, 
fee-cream, ple, and milk: I got 
two boxes of writing paper, a pin 
‘cushion, knitting wool, a knit- 
ting book, needles, and roller 
skates, Iliketoknit, Ihada 
nice hollday with father, mother, 
and grandma. I came back to 
school on January 3. — Mary 
Chong, 1A. is 

‘My Mother sent a box to Mrs. 
Wannamaker. She opened it. We 
saw many boxes with names on 
them. I gave the boxes to the 
teachers and children. Lawrence, 
George and Billy got model alr- 
planes. Margaret, Doris, Pat 
and I got combs and pretty 
handkerchiefs. Mr. Clare and 
‘Mr. Cummings got two handker- 
chiefs, Miss VanAllen, Miss 
Cass, Mrs, Wannamaker and 
Mrs. Quinn got perfume, We 
Miked our gifts very much. We, 
think my mother and father 
were very kind to us. — Dorothy 
Filer, 1V, 


Our Christmas Party 

I went toa,Christmas party 
at St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church. We had a nice lunch. 
‘We saw six movies. We got 
candles and oranges, I had a. 
good time. Rev. Mr. Hornsby 
knows Ross Willson. — Billy 
Munroe, 3V. Int. 


Father Carley came here one 
Sunday. He told us a story 
about Jesus. 

He gave us Christmas gifts. 
He gave me a handkerchief, a 
puzzle and candies. He 1s very 
kind to us, — Charles Denomme, 
3V. Int. ‘ 

Margaret, Billy, Dorothy and I 
went home for Christmas. We 
had a good time. Billy got a 
bow and arrow ond skates from 
his sister. Dorothy got perfume, 
handkerchiefs and fur gloves. 
got A small toll, a dress, a new 
ting, mitts and a parka. » Doris 
Bot overshoes, blue mitts, skat- 
ing socks, a pink dress and a yel- 
low sweater, Lawrence got a 
skt cap, darts, a game, candy, 
nuts anda car. Margaret got a 
blue sweater. n pretty doll, new - 
shoes and bath salts. George 
got mitts, a car to wind, a game, 
candies, and a colour book. We 
went to see the movies many 
times. We had turkey, potatoes, 
carrots. Christmas pudding, cake 
oranges, candles, and nuts. Billie 
skied. Lawrence and Bille 
shovelled snow. Peggy De La 
Franier played with me. 

~ Patricia Holder, 1V. 


My Pet 
T have a little pet at home. It 
iswhite. It ts covered with fur. 
It has a little tail. It has long 
ears, pink eyes and four legs, It 
can jump and run, It likes to 
eat cabbage. grass, beans, beets, 
and lettuce. It does not like 
to eat meat, bones, milk or cake. 
Its name ts Peter. One day it 
ran away. I followed it. I 
brought it home and put him 
in the pen. What fs 1t? 
—— Peter Klym, 14. 


My Pet 
Thavea pet at home. It has 
black and white fur. It has four 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Correction 


In the June Issue of The Can- 
adian under the heading “Gal- 
laudet College and Standards” 
excerpts from a letter of Oscar 
Guire of California to the Ohio 
Chronicle were printed. Mr. 
Guire has requested that a cor- 
rection be made. In a letter to 
the editor he states that the cor- 
rect wording should be “My, es- 
timate is that its (Gallaudet 

) graduates get one year 
‘of high school in schools for the 
deat and three years of high 
school and two years of collége 
in Gallaudet College” whereas in 
The Canadian the wording was: 
“My. estimate is that it8 grad- 
uates get one year of high 
school and two years of college 
in Gallaudet College”. . 

In making. the correction it 
should be pointed out that the 
meaning of the Editor's Note fol- 
lowmmg the article in the June 
issue 15 not altered by the above 
change. 


Death of Dr. J. T. M. 
Anderson XX 


Dr. J. T. M, Anderson, acting 
superintendent of the Saskat- 
chewan School for the Deaf died 
in Sasientoon on December 30th. 

Born in Fairbank, near To- 
ronto in 1878 he was educated In 
the schools of Ontario and the 
University of Toronto. He taught 
school" in Ontario and Man- 
{toba before going to Sask- 
atchewan where he held posts 
as high school principal and 
school inspector. 

In 1929 -he became Premier 
and Minister of Education and 
held office- until 1934. It was 
during this perlod that the res- 
{dential echool for the deaf was 
built in Saskatoon. 


Editors note: The following ex- 


‘The Canadian, Oct- 
ober 15, 1934. Since that time the 

‘on this basis of 
or ' > 


. ‘THE CANADIAN 


ivatic special ability in arithmetic and 
Reorganization may at any time be 
‘The program of study in the promoted to more advanced 
Ontario Senool for the Deaf has groups in these departments 
been subject to a certain degree. without having progress In these 
of reorganization in an attempt subjects‘qelayed on account of 
to give the boys and girls better weakness in-language. These 
preparation for life through the rotating groups are lUkewlse 
introduction or extension ‘of taught art, manual training, 
‘eourzes in vocational and tech>, household science, speech and 
nical training. While recognizing rhythm in rooms “in 
the excellent character of the charge of specisl teachers, 
work which has heretofore been 


the accomplished by the School, the 
Minister is of the opinion that af 


young man or woman who has 
received specint. and adequate 
training in a trad: or calling 
sulted to his or her particular 


The ‘senior School comprising 
pupils fifteen years of age and 
ipward, has likewise been di- 
vided into eight rotating groups. 
Four of these groups during the 
morning and four during the 
afternoon session\visit each day 


ability is in a better position to ’ 
face the battle of life than one Specie! academies | rooms tn 
who has been in receipt of edu- Charge Of Specialized instru 


cation along general lines only. Sosences, ariey pry 
To this end the School has civics; arithmetic and grammar; 
been divided into Junior, Inter- reading and Hterature, English 
mediate and Senior sections. © end composition. ~ During one 
¢ Junior School,’ boys OF two periods per week each 

ey as between the ptt group receives instruction in 
imate ages of five and eleven are Thythm and business procedure, 
grouped'in regular grades each ‘Intensive and specialized vo- 
in charge of a class teacher. In- cational instruction ts given in 
struction 1s given In- language. the Senior ‘School. After ex- 
Up-reading and oral speech as perimental try-out courses in 
well as in the fundamentals of ‘the Intermediate.School and as 
reading, writing, spelling, com- & result of frequent conferences 
position, arithmetic and other with insttuctors and superinten- 
foundational subjects. It is dent, pupils are here required to 
highly desirable that all pupils finally decide upon a trade or 
should enter the School between calling in which they may re- 
the ages of five and six in order. celve specialized training. 
that facility in language, lp. Courses in carpenter work; 


reading and ‘speech may be gain- printing; business; and general 
plastic learning 


ed during the 
on ear ret 


until a later age special primary 
groups have been arranged. 

Puplls between the approxi- 
mate ages of eleven and fourteen 
are placed in the Intermediate 
School. It is to be noted that a 
child's vocational training in not 
being held up on account of aca- 
demic Limitations, nor Is his aca- 
demic advancement being dented 
because of difficulties in the 
matter of oral speech and Up- 
reading. 

Instead of being divided into 
grades each under a class tea- 
cher, the Intermediate School 1s 
arranged into eight rotating 
groups which move from room 
to room or from rod to shop. 
Academic: work is in charge of 
five special teachers who con- 
duct/departments in arithmetic, 
redding and literature, English 
and composition, geography &=¢ 
nature study, history and civics. 
‘This arrangement permits; (1) a 
selection ‘of teachers particular- 
ly gifted or accomplished in the 
art of presenting certain topics 


agriculture have been provided 
for, boys.. Courses. in :¢ " 


work: laundry work; cooking; 
general housework and business 
have ‘been provided for girls. 
‘The four groups which spend 
their mornings in the academic 
rooms spend thelr afternoons in 
shops practice; the four after- 
noon academic groups attend 
the various shops during the 
morning periods. By this. 
arrangement all the senior 
pupils are provided with an ade- 
quate vocational training inde- 
pendent of thelr academic pro- 
gress. Careful attention is also 
given In the Sentor School to 


the correlation of academic stu- - 


dies with shop practice. 

‘When full advantage is being 
taken of the various activities 
connected with the School to se~ 
cure practice in regular trade 
operations, courses of study have 
been so systematized that pupils 
do not carry on these practices 
at random but proceed from skill 
to skill according to recognized 
educational procedure. 


Note is made of the fact that 


to non-hearing children and in a number of new vocational de- 
the further development of such partments have been recently 
Special teaching proficiency; (2) added. Inquiry has shown that 
the adequate equipment of each non-hearing people can pursue 
departmental room with special with profit such agricultural ac- 
material and devices suited to tivities as market gardening, 
the teaching of the subject in poultry raising, frult growing as 
hand; (3) @ contact between well as general farming. These 
‘special teacher and pupil con- occupations can be carried on in 
tinued over a period of several the vicinity of towns and cities 
years which allows the individual and at a comparatively light 
heeds of each student to be more initial expense and even in times 


carefully studied and to receive of depression afford a livelihood 


more considered attention; (4) without danger of lay off. 
the more rapid advancement of Courses of instruction In these 
pupils along lines of proficiency. departments are now being 


For example, a boy who displays given to a large and enthusiastic 


\ 


re : i 


> 


RY 


group of students by an agri- 
cultural specialist and full 
advantage is being taken of the 
farm connected with the’ Bchool 
in matters of training” and 
practice. 

Classes have been organized 
and rooms equipped in power 
machine operating, manicure 


and beauty parlor work for girls | 


and In barbering for boys, 

‘The main plan of reorganiza- 
tion ts thus seen to be not the 
creation of an expensively 
equipped technical department 
but rather a full utilization of 
all the extensive activities about 
the school plant to the end that 
puplls may be provided with real 
Practice in actual industrial 
operations to supplement their 
lecture room and lbrary studies. 

Appreciation is expressed of 
the splendid cooperation ex- 
tended by the entire 
staff and by the employees 
about the plant in this attempt 
to provide the boys and girls of 
the School with adequate voca- 
tonal instruction combined with 
an apprenticeship type of 
practice. 


J. R. Quain Sponors 
Scholarship Plan in 
Honor of Bell 


Plans are afoot to mark next 
year's centenary of the birth of 


“Alexander Graham Bell, inven- 


tor of the telephone, by found- 
ing chairs of electricity and 
physics. a 


Originator of the idea was J. 
R. Quain, 80-year-old former 
resident of Ottawa and himself 
an inventor of early telephone 
equipment, who Has lived in 
London thore than 40 years. 

He has been the leader in 

forming an “Alexander Graham 
Bell Centenary Association”, 
with elderly Marquis of Aber- 
deen as chairman and youthful 
Lord Tweedsmulr as vice-chair 
man. 
Canadian supporters of the. 
project listed by Mr. Quain in- 
clude Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, Premier Drew of Ontario, 
Dr. Cyril James, principal of 
McGlll University; Vincent 
Massey, former Canadian High 
Commissioner in London; Harry 
8. Southam, Ottawa: and Mayor 
J. H. Matthews of Brantford, 
Ont., where Bell invented his 
first telephone system. 

Contributions will be sought 
from “The United Nations who 
have benefited so much from 
Bell's work” and from all com- 
mercial organizations engaged 
in the telephone and allied in- 
dustries, < 

The main fund will be used at 
Edinburgh University since 
Alexander Graham Bell was 
born in Scotland and studied 
there. 

Patronage of the King and 
Queen and of President and Mrs. 
Truman will be sought,. Mr. 
Quain sald, Ottawa Journal. 


Bank President: “I'm busy son. 
Be short.” C4 


Ceilege Youth: ‘I will. I am." 


' 
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_Pase 5° 


Annual Christmas 
Entertainment 


On Friday afternoon Dec- 
ember 13th, all the pupils gath- 
ered with the staff in the As- 
sembly Room df the 0. 8. D. 
‘They were joined by many visit- 
‘ors who had accepted the Super- 
{ntendent’s invitation to par- 
tielpate in tHe Christmias pro- 
gramme. A copy of the program- 
me, was distributed to each one 
and the keen attention given to 
those taking part should insure 
a continuance of the high stand- 


years. It ts considered a 
Eonour to be chosen to actin the 
pageant. 

‘Mr. W. J. Morrison welcomed 
the guests and spoke on the 
value of the training recelved 
in preparing for this annual 
event,Through this extra-cur- 
ricular feature motivation ts 
given to speech and its associat- 
ed activities, Special 


thanks 
. were due Miss H. Keeler and Mr. 


A. Gordon for directing the 
pageant, arranging the costumes 
and applying the make-up. The 
rehearsals were held during part 
of the noon hour thus reducing 
to a minimum any interference 
with the regular school classes. 
Appreciation was also expressed 
to a former OSD. teacher Mra. 
‘Davidson, who assisted by sing- 
. Ing. Ave Maria and to all who 
" helped in any way to make the 
entertainment a success. 


Pan enjoyed meeting a few min- 
tes in the Assembly room each 
morning to gather round the 
piano and sing carols under Mr. 
Gordon's direction. In the re~ 
gular periods of rhythmical 
recitation the other pupils had 
become acquainted with the 
carols which were shown on the 
screen preceding the pageant. 
‘With the beautiful slides and the 
carol singing the setting was 
Prepared for the impressively 
solemn Interpretation of the 
geenés of the pageant bees are 
outlined below. AH. 


L CAROL SINGING 


(a) Picture — Nativity. 
(b) Carol — Away In a 
Manger 


(c) Picture — Wise Men. 

(ad) Carol — Silent Night. 

(e) Picture — On the F'lls 
of Bethlehem. 


IL THE PAGEANT 

‘The Pageant 1s a portrayal of 
the’ events leading up to the 
birth of Christ as recorded in 
the Bible. Immediately preced- 
tng each scene a reader (Flora 
Clark) will read-the portion of 
scripture describing the scene to 
follow. 

Directed by Miss H. Keeler and 
Mr. A, Gordon. 


Scene 1. The Annunciation 
Mary — — 


Tax Payers — Douglas Scott, 
Ronald Bowes. 
Soldiers — Armando Long- 
arin!, Douglas Smith. 
Poblicans — Bo Tonkin, Albert 
Bourget. 


Joseph — Emerson Lealie. 
Mary — — Jennie Meta. 


Scene IIL On the Hills of Judaca 
Shepherds: Peter Klym, Bud- 
dy Steele, Orville Woodrow, 
Allan Moffatt, Elvin Wilson, 
Alfred Fields, Earl Welch. 
Herald) Angel — Dorothy 
ONeill, 
Heavenly Host: Mae Hedden, 
Vera Cork, Margaret Cassel, 
Anizia Samus, Audrey Hann, 
Dolores Henault, Helen Han- 


Lula ‘Vorvis, Joyce Bouck. 


(Music ‘While Shepherds 
Watched’ Teachers’ Chorus) 


Scene IV. King Herod’s Court 
King Herod — James Barron. 
WHigh Priest — Charles Me- 

Kenzie. 
Altar Boy -—~ Jimmie McAlpine. 
Seribes — Bruce 


Jimmie Driscoll. 
Guards — Armando Longarint, 
Douglas Smith. 
‘Slaves — Sarah Brant, Lillian 
Kluba, 

Wise Men — 


Howard Lines, 
Peter Solski, Donald Corlett. 


Beene V. The Nativity 
Joseph — Fmerson: Leslie. 
Mary — — Jennie Meta. 
Gardian -Angels _— Dorothy. 

“ONeill, Marjorie Bwayne. 

Cherubs: Lyla Garnett, Marlene 
Caldwell, Jackie Wales, Eugene 
Leblanc. 

Shepherds: Peter Kiym, Buddy 
Bteele, Orville Woodrow, Allan 
Moffatt, Elvin Wilson, Alfred 
Fields; Earl Welch. 

‘Wise Men: Howard Lines, Peter 

Solsk!, Donald Corlett. 

Angels: M. Hedden, V. Cork, M 
Cassel, A. Samus A. Hanna, 
D. Henault, A. Havrot, B. Wal- 


1, SUent Night 

2. We Three Kings 

3. Adeste Fidelis 
—+—. 


Miss Grate Harris 


‘The Canadian is published to 
teach printing to our pupils and 
to give information that has 
special interest for our readers, 
most of whom are parents. 
Articles written by members of 
our teaching staff are always in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Miss Grace Harris, now teach- 
ing deaf children in the John 
Tracy Clinic, Los Angles, Call~ 

fornia, recelved her basic train- 
ing as a teacher of the deaf at 
Ontario School for the De: 


Scott, taught in the School for the 
‘Deaf; British Columbia, in day 
in Hamilton and Toron- 
to and returned to the O8.D for 
one year, She accepted a posi- 
tion in the John Tracy Clinic in 


article written by Miss 
Harris appearing in The Canad- 
fan was prepared for The Volta 
Review. It gives in detail meth- 
ods for teaching the deaf that 

are practised for the most part 
at the OSD. It is a great satis- 
faction to observe the progress 
of teachers and former teachers 
of this school. 


_— 


New Printing Press 


The January tssue of The 
Canadian has been printed on 
a new printing press installed in 
December. 

‘The new press is a Pony Mi- 
ehle designed to take a maxi- 
mum sheet of 26x34%. It Is a 
late serial number press, which 
was rebuilt recently and Is com- 
plete with standard factory ac- 
cessories, tools etc. 

The old press has been left in 
the shop and may be used in em- 
ergencies. It has been used for 
a very long period of time, pos- 
sibly since The Canadian was 
first published. 


——_+—__ 
NOVEMBER MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


M. Kellar on their visits to the 
Lexington Avenue Schoo! for 
the Deaf and High School 47 
during the Convention in New 
York last June. 

Mr. 8. A. Gordon gave an 
informative and entertaining 
account of his visits during the 
week of November 11 at the 
following schools for the dea‘! 
Lexington Avenue School, High 
School 47, 8t. Joseph's School, 
the New Jersey School, and the 
Fanwood School. 


Christmas Association Meeting 
A delightful social hour was 
spent on December 11, when 
members of the Association met 
in the Assembly Room where 
two “brightly-lighted Christmas 
trees and red candles lent a 
festive sppearance for the 
occasion, Among the guests 
present were Dr. H. E. Amoss, 
and wives and families of staff 
members. Mr. Gordon led the 
group in the singing of carols, 
refreshments were served by the 
Social Committee. 
—+—_ 


OUR LADY OF THE SNOWS 

A faint shadow, a mere blur 
of movement, drifts over the 
snow and blends into the black- 
ness of the forest. Again it 
comes, that zound that disturbed 
the owl, reaching up to the hill- 


Jennie Meta. under the supervision of Miss top in the frosty air like the 


Angel of the Annunciation — Catherine Ford Before coming «moke from the chimneys in the 


Marjorie Swayne. 
(Music ‘Ave Maria’ Mrs. David- 
on) 

Scene IL The Arrival at the Inn 
Inn Keeper — Robert Spiker. 


“~ 3 


to the OSD. in 1938 she had 
had experience teaching hearing 
cole in Northern Ontario. 

Having completed her training 
and after teaching at the O.8.D. 
for three years Miss Harris 


northern town on the shore of 
the lake below. Now it comes 
again, clearer this time, a shout 
of joy and anticipation, a rous- 
ing song. And had the owl re- 
mained to watch it would have 


Softly falls the snow 

Peaceful, pure, and still, 
Making trees and bushes white, 

‘And bright’ning up the hill 
The pine trees dark and high 

Now are dressed in white; 
The clouds are hanging very 

low, 

Coneealing mountains’ height, 
The twilight beautiful 

That deepens into night, 
Reveals the beauty wonderful, 

‘When the moon shines bright, 


—Mildred Snow. 


—The Colorado Index. 


seen unfold in the town below a 


spectacle of colour. But the 
owl has gone. Only the modn, 
sa-frozen globule in the winter 
sky, and the twinkling stars, are 
left to follow the course of the 
pageant below. Singing and 
shouting, a merry throng 
threads its way down the curv- 
ing street the weird shadows 
cast by flickering torchlights, 
Garbed in gala sporting togs and 
with skis and poles slung over 
youthful shoulders, they pass in 
review. It Is the torchlight 
parade of a winter carnival, 

There was a time when On- 
tarlo tried to keep secret the 
fact that, for from three to four 
months of the year, it 1s a land 
wrapped in blanket of snow, and 
‘with the rest of Canada vigor- 
ously repudiated Rudyard Kip- 
lng’s designation of this country 
as “Our Lady of the Snows". 
That day is gone. To-day On- 

lo _salutes -her invigoratt: 
winters and ms 
to the world that here is a land 
famed, not only as a summer 
Playground, but as o winter 
playground as well. 

From Toronto. where the To- 
ronto Ski Club hoasts the largest 
membership of any ski club in 
the world, spreading out fanlike 
to touch the Georgian Bay on 
the west and the Ottawa River 
on the east. up through the 
“Highlands of Ontario" and out 
to'the Manitoba boundary. club- 
houees and chalets catering to 
the devotees of the ski, the skate 
and the sled are to be found, 
snuggled in the snow in the 
depths of evergreen forests. 
From these centres ski trails 
lead in all directions, now wind- 
ing through the still of the 
forest, now up and down the 
tong hills and valleys in the 
open. The same hills are the 
locale of thrilling toboggan and 
bobsleigh runs. and the lakes 
that beckoned so insistently in 
the summer, provide, at times, 
the opportunity for outdoor 
ekating. 

And then there are the winter 
carnivals, gala festivals held in 
honour of “Our Lady of the 
Snows” with open competition 
in all branches of winter sports. 
Such a carnival will be held this 
winter at Sudbury. For four 
days. from the fifth to the 
eighth of February inclusive. 
the “Nickel City” will present a 
Mardi Gras of the north featur- 
ing the Canadian amateur speed 
rating championships, and the 
‘Ontario ski champlonships and, 
above all, a rollicking gay time 
for everyone in the company of. 
good fellowship. — Weekly Road 
Bulletin of Ontario. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
legs, long ears, a short tall. It 


+ can run,sing, and swim. 


It cannot fly or jump. It likes 
to eat dog food, meat, bones, 
candy, bread and milk. It doesn’t 
like apples or oranges. It pulls 
iny hair, bites my finger, clothes, 
allppers and Baby's sweater. 

‘One day it was lost. An Indian 
boy found it. °. He gave it to my. 
brother. I was very happy. Its 
name is Nigger. What is {t? 

— Marlo Micetick, 1A. 


My Pet 

Ihad a pet at the farm. It 
was black and white. It had 
four legs, short ears, a short tail 


and two It was covered 
with hair. It ‘could not fly, sing 
or climb. It could play hide- 


and-seek and stand up. It liked 
to eat- meat, candy, ice-cream 
and cake. It didn’t like to eat 
apples, oranges or vegetables. 

One day a police man told my 
mother to sell It because it was 
cross. What is it? — Bill Hab- 
kirk, 14. 


5 My Pet 

Thavea nice pet at home. It 
is orange, white, black, and 
brown. It has four legs, a 
rather long tail, two rather long 
ears, and two eyes. It is covered 
‘with hair. It can run, and hide. 
Tt cannot swim, jump, or hop. It 
likes to eat roast pork, 
soup, and welners. It does not 
Uke to eat bones, mice, or 
potatoes, Its name is Skippy. 
my pet: went 
away. I wanted es carry It to 
bed. I didn’t look for it in the 
kitchen, I thought it was lost 
or killed by a car. TI found it 
in the celler, I was very happy. 
‘What is it? — Peter De Rose, 1A. 


My Christmas Holidays 

Friday night about 8 o'clock 
my father phoned Mr, Morrison 
that my uncle died. “ 

Saturday morning I was very 
busy getting ready to go home. 
Earl ironed my Sunday sult. I 

ed him. At last I finished 
Pking. I put on my Sunday 
Miss Burnside gave 50 

eats to me to spend on the train, 

After dinnét Miss Burnside 
told me to watch for Mr. Mor- 
rison coming. Mr. Mor 
drove me %o the station. “At 
280 o'clock the train came in. I 
arrived safely at 10 o'clock. My 
father came on the train and 
met me. 

I went home. I did not see 
‘the animals at the barn because 
it was dark. Grandma was not 
at home as she was helping aunt 
Mary. My mother told me that 
my dog Buster was deaf. 

Next day we went to Uncle 
Jim’s home to see him. We 
were very sad. My friends and 
neighbors went too. We stayed 
with Aunt Mary all day. 

Monday-we went to my uncle's 
funeral. I cried. We drove to 
the Alvinston Cemetery. He was 
buried there. We missed Uncle 
Jim. Our friends were very 
sorry. Ater the funeral we drove 
back to Uncle's home. Two 
ministers visited us all night. 
One of the ministers ilved in 


“London and one of the ministers 
preaches at Kilmirtim. 


.Tuesday morning I went to 
Leedaespate people intacers 
horses and other animals. 
father fed the tattle corn and 
hay. My mother gathered the 
eggs and fed the hens. We went 
to Unele Jim's home. A man 
Dought some lumber. Margaret 
and I bought some gifts for 
Grandma and Aunt Mary. Miss 
“Carswell went to the mail box 
to get the mall. Aunt Mary got 


Uked-it very much. 


‘Thursday we threshed clover 
in Duncan MacTavish's barn. 


machine 
to Less Gray's barn. It was very 
colds Dad phoned my mother 
to drive us home. I told my 
sister that Dad and I saw an owl 
sitting on a tree. — Jimmie 
Mcalpine, 2A, 
co 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
é Soclal Studies 
WS. CUMMINGS) 
How the English Became 
Christlans = * 
Long ago there were many 
tribes in Britain, Each tribe 
had a chief, The tribes often 
fought. The winners sold the 
losers as slaves. Some Angles 


milk, were sold to the Romans for 


elaves. + 

Gregory was a very holy man. 

He lived in Rome. One day he 

walked through the market 
place. He saw some slave chil- 
dren, They had fair hair and 
blue eyes. They were Angles. 
He thought they looked like 
angels. He asked if they were 
christians. A man said they 
were not christians. 

Gregory felt very sorry for the 
slave-children. He wanted to. 
go to Britain to tell the people 
about Christ. 

Gregory never forgot the 
Angles. He became pope. He 
‘was very busy. He could not go 
to Britain. 

Augustine was a briest F bot was 
a friend of Gre; 
sent him to Britain, Forty priests 
went with Augustine. He went 
to visit the King of Kent. The 


nm King of Kent was tharried.to a 


Christian princess. He lked 
christians, Augustine showed 
the’ King a silver cross and a 
picture of Christ. The King 
liked the priests. He gave them 
a church, Soon he became a 
christian. After a while many 
people became christians. The 
‘Angles and Saxons forgot about 
their old gods. They prayed to 
the real God. — Iona Mulr 3A. 
Kobannah, 

Kohannah was a ttle Indian 
boy. He was twelve years old. 
His skin was reddish brown. He 
had black eyes. “He had long, 
black, straight hair, 

He lived in the woods in a 
wigwam. The wigwam was made 
of poles covered with birchbark. 
His mother painted pictures of 
the sun, the moon, the stars, 
birds and flowers on it. They 
made it look pretty. 


> ada. 


His father gave him a bow 


and arrow.on his birthday. He 
was very proud of the bow and 
arrow. He went into the woods. 
He hid under some bushes near 
a brook. After a while he saw 
deer It was drinking water 
from the brook. - Kohannah 
shot the deer with his bow and 
arrow. “Then he ran home, He 
told-his father and mother that 
he killed a deer. 


His father brought the deer 
home in’a.canoe. He skinned 
it and cut the meat into pieces. 
Mother cooked some venison. It 
was very good. Kohannah, was 
very hungry. He ate a big plece 
ofit, He was, very happy. 


His Mother dried the deerskin, 
After a while she scraped it and 
rubbed |t to, make it soft. She 
made Some clothes for Kohan- 
nah. She made a coat, a 
trousers, and a pair of moccasins. 
She sewed pretty coloured beads 
on the moccasins. Kohannah 
was very proud of his new 
clothes. — Grade 1A. Int. 
Teacher's Note. Grade-1A. have 
been studying about the Indians 
for-some time.’ The pupls Iip- 
read my-questions, then wrote 
the answers on the blackboard 
and bullt,up the above story in 
this manner. * (5.0) 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
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(MISS R. VAN ALLEN) 

I live in the Dominion of Can- 
Tam a:Canadian. My 
people live in Canada. They 

are Canadians, too, The union 
Jack isour flag. It is red, white 
‘and blue.‘ live’ in Belleville. 
Belleville 1s in the Provincé of 
Ontario, —Lois McFarland, 3V. 


We saw movies in the projec- 
ton room about Salmon Fishing 
in British Columbia. 

Miss Van Allen showed us 
many pictures of fish. 

We drew a fish. My fish was 
put on the wall because it was 
good. —tLynette Waller 3v. 


A Story about a Fish 
Fish live in the water. They. 
are covered with’ scales. They 
use thelr fins and tail to swim. 
‘They breathe through their gills, 
A fish cannot live out of water. 
There are many kinds of fish 
such as bass, perch, salmon, cat- 
fish and sturgeon. Fish ts a good 
food. I Uke to eat cooked fish. 
—Opal Clelland 3A Int. 


A Story about Frogs 

In the spring frogs lay eggs 
in the pond. The eggs hatch into 
tiny tadpoles. 

Tiny tadpoles have eyes, 
mouths and tails, They swim 
around in the pond. The back 
legs grow first. Later the front 
legs grow. The tail gets shorter 
as it grows. Soon they change to 
frogs. Frogs are green and 
brown, Sometimes they are call- 
ed toads, —Mary Gallant 3A. 


I drew the eggs, two tadpoles 
and a blg frog at school. My 
drawing was the best. Miss Van 
Allen said it was very good. 
She put it on the wall, 

—Charles Denomme 3 V. Int. 


Note: The best work of the boys 
and girls is put up on the wall. 
The following boys and girls 
have work on the wall this 
month: Opal Clelland, Bob 


Houghton, Alma Allin, Marie 
Jol . Mary Gallant, Joe 
Wilson, James Baskerville, 


Lynette Waller, Lols McFarland; 

Billy Munroe, Charless Denom- 

me, Donald Felker, and Jean 

Kocker. {RV.A.) 
—= 

NEW FOUR-CENT POSTAGE 

STAMP ISSUBD MARCH 3 
Will Carry Picture of Bell, In- 
ventor of Phene to Commemo- 
rate 100th Anniversary, =~ 

Canada will lay at least a par- 
tial claim to being the homeland 
of Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone, when 
she issues a new four-cent pos- 
tage stamp this spring. 

The new issue, already en- 
graved and in the hands of the 
government printer, will com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary 
of Bell’s birth, and will be issued 
gn the centenary of his birthday 
March 3. 

Replacing the wartime stamp 
which plctured the King in 
military uniform, the new issue 
will probably be red in color, 
bearing picture of the famous 
inventor and physicst, and 


carrying the dates 1847-1947. It 
will be the first commemorative 
stamp since 1039, when an issue 
commemorating tne Royal visit 
was printed. 

The issue will oe up Cana- 
da’s claim to being the, 


the butt of cduntless jokes about 
bathtub disturbance and “inter- 
rupting a nation’s slumber.’ 
Born in Scotland. =. 

Bell was actually born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland. and came to 
Brantford with his parents in 
1870, Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, he went to Boston to carry 
on research on his father’s sys- 
tem of visible speech. 

His diary indicates that It was 
while on a visit to Brantford that, 
he conceived the idea for the 
telephone, and it was in that city 
he made the first demonstration 
of his famous invention in 1876. 

He moved to Washington, D.C., 
in 1872, but spent his summers 
in a house in Cape Breton Island 
overlooking the sea. Pinally he 
moved to Canada and engaged in 
aeronautical research, being 
among & group who produced the 
first aircraft to fly in the British 
Empire. 

Died in 1922, 

He died at Baddeck, N.S, in 
1922, and was buried nearby at 
Beinn Breach. 

Decision to place his pigture 
on a postage stamp was under- 
stood to have caused some 
difficulty to the Post Office De- 
partment at first because his 
status as a “Canadian” was in 
some doubt. However, the 
stamp will definitely be printed, 
reliable sources sald, and in any 
case there Is no regulation 
prohibiting a non-Canadian 
from appearing on a Canadian 
stamp. — Canagilan Press. 


N.A.D. Conceérned‘in 11 classrooms, whereas the tund- Lt. Col. John McCrae, the sol- 


Education of Deaf 


“Excerpta from President's Ad- ~ 
dress Streases Educational 
Objectives of N. A.D. 


By Dr. Tom L. Anderson 
Eslewhere (in a talk given at 
Loutsville-in July. 1946.—Ed.) I 
have noted the fact that the 
objectives “of this Association 
were stated over two generations 
ago, and might well be broaden- 


amental education of the deaf 
child should be more concerned 
over his ability to live in a world 
with other people and to com- 
munieate with them In some 
manner possessed in common: to 
acquire some understanding of 
the precepts of Christianity and 
of the moral law; to respect 
authority; and to realize fully 
that if he does not carry his 
own welght someone else will 
have to carry if for him. Because 
the average deaf child can be 
taught these things only through 


ed. However, there should be no the skill of trained educators of 


change in the statement that 
the Association Js primarily 
concerned with the educational 
preparation of the deaf, for up- 
on this one rock rests the ultim- 
ate welfare of all the deaf. 

Jt is axiomatic in America 
that the better the education of 
the deaf individual the less he 
needs help in solving his prob- 
Jems. This Association is right- 
fully concerned with the ultim- 
ate welfare of the deaf. The 
many earnest educators of the 
deaf laboring in our schools are 
Ukewise concerned. While it may 
be admitted that not all the deaf 
can attain the advantages of 
higher education, it 1s noticeable 
that a very small percentage of 
the total enrollment of our 


young people drop out of school 
before graduation and, in too 
“many instances, before they 
Jearn the rudiments of living 1h 
democracy, These drop-outs 
may. be, grouped: vario 


/parents;'(2) those who cannot 
carry the academic work up to 
the classroom standard; and 
(3) those who are dismissed for 
nonconformity to discipline. We 
have those, also, who have never 
attended school at all. In these 
main groups will be found the 
“problem children” of the deaf 
world, about whom practically 
all the welfare activities of 
church missions, clubs, and 
organizations such as ours are 
concerned. 

‘Does it not seem reasonable to 
con¢Jude that the proper remedy 
for’this situation should Ite in 
the direction of getting these 
children into .some suitable 
School and keeping them there 


soclal development alone? 

‘This Association should con- 
tinue to advocate.in a proper 
manner, the betterment of the 
deaf. To this end; it should work 
not only for compulsory educa- 
tion laws in every state, but also 
for regulations making it dif. 


cult for school authorities to g: 


reject those who do not readily 
conform, and who have no other 
Place to go, There should be 
some place in every school for 
every. type of deaf child, if there 
cannot be a special schoo! for 
every type. The education these 
children should get cannot be 
said to. be wholly a matter of 
speech and speech reading, or 
ability to write a polished essay 
or of skill in solving difficult 
mathematical problems. We are 
too prone to regard education as 
the grouping of children in rows 


the deaf, in proper schools, and 
undet proper conditions, it 
should everywhere be regarded 
as nothing less than a disservice 
to society for any deaf child to 
be removed from school before 
he has learned these fundamen- 
tals. We should all work to the 
end that there should be a much 
greater proportion of graduates 
to the total enrollment, not 

ly as masters of the 
a courses, but each 
within his proper sphere. — The 
‘Dhio Chronicle. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAP 
IN COLOMBIA 


In Colombia, there are only 
four schools for the deaf: two in 
the capital, one in 
Medellin and the fourth in Call. 
‘One of the two schools in Bogota 
is the oldest in that country, 
end at present, it is giving in- 
struction to 186 puplls,-all girls. 

The school at Call is 


All four schools house both 
blind and deaf pupils, a practice 
which is quite common tn for- 
elgn countries, With the excep- 
tion of the school at Call, all 
schools publish thelr own peri- 
odicals, but only the oldest 
echool prints a paper specially 
for pupils. . 

Very few books on the deaf 
are in print in Colombia. How- 
ever, it is the intention of the 
Principal of the oldest school to 
Publish, at some future time. a 
few of her works in Spanish and 
French. 

Neither the sign language nor 
the manual alphabet Is used or 
taught in these schools—another 
common practice of mast foreign 
Schools for the deaf. 


gnizedy and even with 

fied who cannot learn to speak, 
ip reading and written I 

are taught. Tore 
One of the trades the pupils 

at the oldest school at Bogota 

learn is to print and bind books 

and pamphlets. — The Kentucky 
jtandard. 


Guelph ~ The Royal 
City 


“In Flanders’ flelds the pop- 
ples grow”. You know these 
words, and the lines that follow. 
Everyone knows them. As long 
as there is an Anglo-Saxon 
race, that poem, which so 
poignantly depicts’ the spirit 
of the first Great War, will live. 
And live too, the name of 


qauch in the 


dier-poet who wrote it. 

John McCrae was born in the 
City of Guelph, a city from 
which spring men of world re- 
nown with a frequency and a 
variety of talents that ls amaz- 
ing. Space forbids mention of 
but only a few of these 
ih sons and daughters 
and to single out any would be 
unfair to others of equal re- 
own. Suffice to say that a most 
cursory among the 
leaders in law, politics, educa- 
tion, industry and the arts, will 
quickly reveal men and women 
of the first rank who call 
Guelph home. 


‘Why it should happen that so 
many s0 Ihvishly talented in so 
many varied lines of endeavour 
should come from this small 
Ontario city is hard to say. 
Grant that Guelph is an attrac- 
tive city located as it is among 
the hills and dales of Ontario's 
richest farmlands. Allow that 
its substantial homes and shops, 
its distinguished public build- 
ings, are fine types of architec- 
ture, and that within Its envir- 
ons are many natural scenic 
spots, you still rannot say that 
there is anything here that 
would so influence its citizens 
to live these outstanding lives. 
Perhaps the answer les in the 
traditions upon which the city 
was founded, and in the unus- 


ually high ideals-of the man’ 


who founded it. For Guelph did 
not just happen—the site was 
deliberately chosen, after an 
intensive survey, as the capital 


the of the empire of the Canada 
Coatpany. : 


ening of Apel dara, 183 
evening of April ; 
when the group of officials of 
the Canada Company, headed 
by John Galt, pushed their 
way through the rain-drenched 
forest to the chosen site. Stepp- 
ing forward Galt swung his axe 
against the trunk of a towering 
maple, then passed the axe to 
“Tiger” Dunlop. After he, and 
then Charles Pryor, had, in turn, 
made their mark upon the tree, 
the three leaders stepped back. 
amongst their companions as 
woodsmen completed the felling 
of the forest glant. A funeral 
silence followed its crashing to 
earth. Then from his bosom 
Dunlop pulled a flask of whiskey 
and in the depths of the forest 
the three men drank prosperity 
to the City of Guelph named by 
Galt in honor of the Royal 
Family. 

ty did come to 
Guelph, but in those first years 
it was tardy in making i 
appearance. That it did come, 
was due to the exhaustive zeal 
of its fouder, the Scottish author 
and traveller who conceived, 
and successfully launched, the 
Canada Company, the coloniz- 
ing company that opened up all 
of Ontario between Guelph and 
Goderich. A man of unusually 
keen perception and remarkable 
constructive as well as 
administrative ability, these 
very qualities which meant so 
struggle for 
survival of the early settlement 
at the same time created 
immense difficulties. For Galt 
was first and ljast a man 
interested in the development 
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JANUARY TRAVELOGUES 


By silent brook and frozen bog, 
A racoon's footprints go, % 
To write a forest travelogue 
Upon a page of snow. 


A rabbit writes of favoured 
haunts 

By rocks and pasture-ralls; 

A fox confesses many jaunts 

On secret, forest trails, 


They write of leaves that form a 
tent, 

Of burrows in the dell— ; 

‘The sort of things that aren't 
meant 

For forest folk to tell. 


And then the northward-creep- 
ing sun 

(A censor wise and bold) 

Blobs out the stories one by one 

The careless tracks have told. 


He melts the snow from swamp 
and bog— 
From thicket, stream and hill, 
And keeps each creature's 
\_ travelogue 
A woodland secret still. 


Alfred Jones in the Missouri 
Conservationist, 

—8ylva 
= 
of a new land and the settle- 
ment thereupon of the needy 
Peoples of Great Britain, and 
thoughts of profit from the 
enterprise never entered his 
head. This outlook was at vari- 
ance with many of those in the 
home office and they did every- 
thing in their power to effect 
the discrediting and recall of 
Galt. 

In the end they were success- 
ful, but not before he had firmly 
established the village of Guelph 
on @ sound foundation. And the 
generations that were born in 
this settlement seemed so 
imbued with characteristics of 
their great founder that Guelph 
named the Royal City. has come 
to be known for the royalty of 
its sons and daughters, leaders 
An all. walks of life—big, sincere 
men like Galt, and like McCrae. 
—Weekly Road Bulletin of On- 
tario, 


eee 
Alumni News 


Ivan McComb, a graduate of 
the Day Class in London has a 
job at the Barrel Works in that 
elty. His checking of the barrels 


its has been so thorough that he 


has been given another raise and 
more responsibility. 


Dorothy Pickering, - also 4 
Braduate of the London Day 
Class, ts working at Somerville's 
factory. She tob 1s doing good 
work and not wasting time on 
the Job. - 

Both Dorothy and Ivan at- 
tended the O. S. D. until 1941 
when the Day Class in London 
was opened. 

eee 
: “And this is the cider 
press, ma'am.” 


And when do you run off the 
next edition?” Ex. 


” 


AN ACOUSTIC TRAINING 
PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 1), 
some response to one of them. 
‘When he does respond and you 


have recorded thé distance 
from his ear at which he heard 


it or responded through vibra- 


tion, keep on working with the 
other sounds as well as the one 
to which he responded. This 
gives him reason for cooperat- 
ing longer, and makes a game of 


” the whole ‘pracess. 


+ same way, 


In time, he may respond to a 
secorid sound, When that hap- 
pens, use both of them in the 
following way. Point to one 
and sound it at the distance re- 
corded. Do likewise with the 
other. Now, find out if he can 
différentiate between two 
sounds. Sound one and, show 
it to him; sound the other and 
show it tohim. Then, without 


. Ms knowing which one you are 


using, sound one and have him 
show you which one you used. 
In order to carry out this last 
step, you may have the child 
look away, shut his eyes, or turn 
around. All of these methods 
may fail with a child, because 
he wants to watch when he ts 
interested in what ts going on. 
He will especially object to look- 
ing away or shutting his eyes. 
‘Turning around usually works 
if there are no distractions 
about to break up the “game.” 
You may have to put both 
objects on your lap behind him 
as he sits there, then hold them 
in front of him while he chooses. 
It he doesn’t guess right the 


first time, It may be that he touching 


‘does not know what 1s expected 
of him, Show him, sound it 
again and show it again. Use 
the same sound when he can 
not see !t,sand this time he will 
probably get it. Although this is 
almost telling him, and he still 
may not know what is expected 
of him, your approval of a cor- 
rect guess in the early stages of 
this new game will make for 
continued co-operation. 

Use the other sound in the 
* When hé realizes 
what he is to do, he will have 
Jess difficulty in responding and 
differentiating. When he can 
differentiate between two 
sounds, a third is introduced, 

Sometimes these exércises 
have to be continued for weeks 
or months, with little or no re- 
sponse In spite of repetition and 
effort. However, after other 
Phases of acoustic training have 
been. introduced. and the child 
has become more familiar with 
training through the ear, you 
will find-that response to one 
exercise accelerates response in 
the others. 

It Js not necessary to walt un- 
tl the child makes a difinite 
response to gross sounds before 
beginning another step.in the 
program. The exércises over- 
lap and continue at all times. 
Use volce at one time, gross 
sounds at another... When the 
next exercise is introduced, 
continue story telling and the 
use of gress sounds when the 
opportunity arises. 


“IIL Vowel Sonnds 
Single vowels have no mean- 
ing for the'small child. They 


are used more successfully as 
they occur:in animal sounds, 
such as in moo, baa, bow-wow, 
Peep, caw, meow. ete. Also, they 
have been used informally in 
the story telling and it 1s to be 
hoped that this’ still continues. 
‘This approach 1s often more in- 
teresting to children in the 
younger school-age group, too. 

Have toy animals and pictures 
of animats on hand. Take the 
dog, show it to the child and 
talk about it. Talk about the 
dogs in the pictures. Bay, “The 
dog says ‘bow-wow'!” Dramatiz- 
ing the dog barking 1s effective, 
and often brings a~ response 
through imitation. 

With the child altting on your 
lap, or standing beside you, 50 
that this body {s touching yours, 
say to him, while he watches, 
“The dog says, ‘bow-wow'l” Let 
the child watch you as you re- 
peat, “bow-wow,” several times. 


Vse the low-hung mirror. 
Have the child in such a 
position that he is able to see 
your face in the mirror and, at 
‘the same time, get the impres- 
sion through his ear as you 
speak, Both you and the 
child face the mirror. With 
your mouth near his ear, his 
hand on your cheek if possible, 
and his eyes directed at your 
face In the mirrow, say, pointing 
to the toy dog or to a dog. "The 
dog says, ‘bow-wow'l” By using 
the mirrow in this manner, the 
child {s able to lipread as he sees 
your fage, receive the auditory 
impression as you speak into his 
ear, and to feel the vibration by' 
your face and through 
contact with your body. 

‘Try Without Looking 

Assuming the same position 
before the mirror, take a piece of 
paper and hold it in front of 
your mouth so thatthe child 
yea see your Ups. Say, “The 

dog. says, ‘bow-wow'!” Watch 
for any response that the child 
may make, Remove the paper, 
and, letting him see your lips 
in the mirror, say “bow-wow." 
Once again cover your mouth 
and say “bow-wow" Into his 
ear as he listens, watches the 
upper part of your face in the 
mirror, and feels the vibration. 
Wateh for response. 

In ail probability, he will 
know what you are saying, if 
not Yyom auditory impressicns 
alone, at least from seeing you 
say “bow-wow" over and over. 
This may s¢em useless and 
aimless when it 1s obvious that 
he will be sure to know what 
you are saying, and when you 
aren't certain that he is re- 
sponding through: hearing any 
of the, sound. On the contrary, 
it is an excellent way of excit- 
ing his interest and holding it, 
because of the feeling of suc- 
cess he experiences And it Is. 
possible that he is getting some 
sound through the auditory 
channels. : 

If, after you have sald the 
sound while your mouth is hid- 
den from the child, he responds 
in anyway, by indicating the 
dog, by imitating what you 
have said, or any other sign of 

having heard and understood, 
turn him away from the mir- 
ror so'that he cannot see your 


2 “THE wit i 


face, and say “bow-wow" into 
his ear. Then havé him look at 
you ag you repeat the sound. 
Repeat these last two steps, un- 
til_he says “bow-wow" or at- 
tempts it. 

Follow the ‘same procedure 
using the sdund\gnop. Have a 
toy cow and pictires af cows. 


‘Try for Contrast 
When this has been: done, 
plate the toy cow and the toy | 
dog on a.table within reach of 
you and the child. While he is 
looking ‘at you tell him, “The 
dog says, ‘bow-wow'l" and 
polnt to the toy. Say, pointing 
to the cow, “The cow says, 
‘moo'l” Repeat this three~or 
four times, emphasizing er 

wow and moo. 

Use the mirror now, With the 
child watching you-in.ttie mir- 
ror, and If possible, with his 
hhand on your face, peck up, the 
dog and say into his ear, 
dog says, ‘bow-wow'l” 
bow-wow, 


cow says, ‘moo’! 


moo," 2 

Put both toys side by. side 
on the table. With. the child 
still watching your, face in 
the mirror, Ustening and feel- 
ing the vibration, say, into his 
ear, “bow-wow." Ask him what 
says “bow-wow." If he doesn't 
indicate the right animal by 
pointing or saying the name, 
show him the dog Tell him- 
what the dog says, and 1f possi- 
ble, have ‘him repeat after you, 
bow-wow.” Follow the same 
ateps for the “moo” sound. 

Continue this’ until he can 
differentiate between the two 
sounds. Thus far, his ability to 
do this has been rgely 
through lip reuding, since he 
could watch your lips. This is 
not a waste of time since it is 
giving him practice in lip fead- 
ing, imitation of speech, and 
ear training. Moreover, it 
makes the exercises easier for 
him and gives him time to 
learn what is expected of him, 

The next step 1s to have him 
differentiate between sounds 
when your lips are covered. 
‘Using the mirror and a piece, of 
paper in the manner described 
above; say into his ear, “bow- 
wow," and see {f he can repeat 
what you said. If so, ask him 
as you point .to the animals’ 
“What says, ‘bow-wow'?” If he 
points to the dog, say, “The 
dog ‘says, ‘bow-wow'!" If he 
does not respond favorably, tell 
him what you sald and talk 
about it, Follow the same out- 
line for “moo.” 

If you see that he Is having 
difficulty, revert to the pre- 
vious exercises, so that he may 
get it with the ald of lip read- 
ing. Later, try the last exercise 
again. 

Continue with this until he 
can tell you what sound you 
sald and can indicate ‘the 
right animal. When he can 
differentiate between two 
sounds without seeing your 
lps, turn him away from the 
mirror, and say one of the 
sounds into his ear. If he can 
repeat the sound, have him in- 
dicate the corresponding anl- 
mal. If he doesn’t get it, tell 


him as he watches you,>and 
talk about the animal and the 
sound it makes. When-he re- 
sponds correctly to one sound, 
try the other. Continue this 
exercise until he can differen- 
tate between two sounds, 
through the ear and through 
the vibration he may feel in 
your body. When he is able 
to do this with ease have him 
stand away from you so that 
his body is not In contact with 
yours, and see if he can dif- 
ferentiate between the sounds 
through the ear alone. 

After some time, if you find 
that he 1s not responding at all, 
revert, to the previous exercise 
when he can see part of the 
face, or even to the one before 
that, when he can lip read 
what you are saying. Then 
gradually lead up to the iast 
étep, again, In spite of the fact 
that he may not respond to and 
differentiate between sounds 
‘The through the ear alone for some 
time, the other exercises invol- 
ving Np reading and feeling 
vibration are valuable in de- 
veloping auditory and rhyth- 
mie patterns, and observation, 

When the child differen- 
tintes between two sounds 
through the ear, a third may be 
introduced, such as baa, “The 
sheep says, ‘baa, baa, baa'l” 
Following the steps outlined 
above, use baa and bow-wow, 
then moo and baa, When he is 
able to recognize each of these, 
use three sounds in one lesson. 
Later, -a fourth and then a 
fifth may be introduced, 


those of you who have tried it 
and failed, and to you who will 
try it, I wish to say this, Bup~ 
Pose you go on for weeks and 
weeks working with two vowel 
ounds and still there ts no re- 


sponse. The child may re. 
cognize the sound with the ald 
of lip reading, or when he Is al- 
lowed to see part of your race, 
but through the unaided car 
his response ts nll, or just a 
serles of wrong guesses. For 
the sake of your child and 
yourself, don’t let discourage- 
ment cause you to “give up.” 
If you have access to an 
electrically amplified hearing 
aid with double earphones, you 
would be well advised to use it. 
This is discussed in full, later 
in the program. 
{To be continued) 
—The Volta Review 
——»——_. 
UP TO THE FISH 


A game Warden was checking 
fishing Meences along a river 
bank, when he came upon a 
middle-aged man fishing for 
catfish. 

“Are you having any luck?” he 
asked, 

“Haven't had a bite," replied 
the fisherman. 

“What kind of bait are you 
using?" asked the officer. 
“Worms.” 
fou should try some other 
alt,” suggested the Warden. - 

The fisherman directed a star~ 
ry-eyed gaze at the Warden ahd 
replied, “Heck man! I aint run- 
in’ no cafeteria! They can eat 
worms oy go hungry.” —Sylva. 


’ 
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An Acoustic Training 


Program 
For Severly Deaf Children 
By GRACE HARRIS 


Part II of three parts. Continuea 
from January. 


‘Try for Contrast 
But, whether or not you use 
the: aid, continue with thse 
exercises without amplifica- 


Just because it is an easy way 
out, Give the other a try. 
‘When you are as certain as you 
gon, be shat be 1s not getting 


enough through i 
vibration to respond favorably, 
then by all means go 
the previous exercise. 


back to 
In this 


ch only. Th 
ihility that he will 
respond eventually, This should 
be done even after the hearing 
sald has been introduced, When 
you work with words and 
sentences, the same facts hold 


for. better Up reading, and pro- 
vide practice in imitation of 
speech ina simple, meaningful 
form, | 


IV. Piano 

If a piano 1s available, exer- 
clses with vowel sounds may be 
worked out to ascertain at what 
Pitch or pitches the child re- 
sponds best, and to help him de- 
velop ,different pitches in speech 
and hearing. 

‘Have the child place his hands 
on the piano that he may feel 
the vibration. Print HIGH over 
‘the treble part of the keyboard, 
and LOW over the base. Strike a 
heavy bass chord while the child 
watches and feels. Tell him 
that’s LOW. Do likewise for 
HIGH. - 

| Strike a low chord and say, 
“Moo,” at that pitch, while the 
child has one hand on the piano 
and one.on-your face. Repeat 
this, having the child feel your 
chest. Repeat, when one of his 
hands ts touching your throat. 


Have the child stand close to 
you, as he touches the plano 
Play a low chord, and say, “Moo, 
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talking to 
Previous acade- 


ideas through your 
him or 


cases,"the speech will improve 
and progress more quickly. 


Nouns, This Time 


keep on having him feel 
vibration of the plano, 
throat, larynx, 

the sound at each pitch 
his ear, This should be dohe 
trying out both ears, the left at 
one time, the right at another. 


‘This exercise has to do with 
nouns. I shall use the words 
“airplane” and “ball.” These are 
Suggested because they are 
probably familiar to him, and 
because they have a different 
number of syllables. However, if 
‘the child doesn’t have a ball, use 


These exercises are not for the some other object with which 
purpose of differentiating be- he is familiar. An older child 
tween sounds, but for differen- may be interested in different 
tlating between pitches of the objects. In that case, use some 
same sound. It is known to be that you know he will appreci- 
very effective in finding out at ate. Be sure that the words do 
what pitch the child responds ‘not have the same number of 
: uwbat h he speaks. syllables. It-is p bl 


educated to recognize and re- piace « ball and a toy airplane 
spond to other pitches. Re- on a table near you. Hold the 
gardless of how much or hoW chiid on your lap, or if he is 
\ttle hearing the child possesses, otder, have him’stand by you so 
the value In educating the aud!- that his body 1s touching yours. 
tory mechanism to recognize Point to or pick up the ball and 
different pitches lies in the fact paypal. "Take his hand and let 
that the training’ carrles over him touch the ball. If he wishes 
Into speech and improves the to handle it, let him do so. While 
pitch and Inflection. he fs looking at you, tell him 
‘The use of the plano with the again it isa bali. Say It again, 
hearing aid {s discussed later. and as you do so, clap your 
Continue training at the piano, hands once. Say it again, and as 
without amplification, even you do so, clap his hands once. 
after the aid has, been intro-- Point to or touch the ball each 
duced. One method accelerates time. 
success in the other. Now, take the alrplane and 
As the child is exposed to more say, “airplane,” while he is 
and more training additional watching you. Let nim touch tt 
vowels are introduced, and in or pick {t up. Tell him again 
‘time, he will have had acoustic that it is an airplane. Say it a 
exercises Involving most of the third time and as you do so, 
vowels found in a clap your hands twice. Say it 
‘vocabulary. As his respol be- again and this time while 
comes more and more accurate, speaking, clap his hands twice. 
the distance of sound from his Point to or pick up the airplane 
ear is gradually increased. each time. 


‘The clapping makes more of 
5 Y. Words @ game out of the process. and 

By this time, the child has had Helps the child in differentiat- 
auricular training with gross ing between the two words, but 
sounds, with music, with speech {t isn’t necessary to use the 
in whole sentences as you talk ‘lapping idea. Instead, you 
into his ear, and with vowel Mgnt tap oe cokes are 
sounds in word form. He may be gently. or pat cheek—any- 
able to lipread’ names of some ‘hing that will help to empha- 
objects in his environment, and ‘Ize the difference in the number 
possibly to imitate words he can Of syllables in the two words. 
Upread. If he 4s an older child, The mirror may be used to 
In school, he may have quite 2 advantage once more. Let the 
large lp reading vocabulary. child see gou as you say each 
That will be of value in the werd and indicate the object. 
following exercise. In any case, Let him feel the vibration in 
he has come to associate speech your face as he watches. Let 
with objects and people, Is get- him listen, watch and feel as you 
ting ideas or has established say each word into his ear. Carry 


out the clapping idea as you 
speak. 


As the child watches you in 
the mirror, say “ball,” into his 
ear, clap and point to the ball. 
Say “airplane,” clap twice and 
point to the airplane. Repeat 
this several times. 

With the child still watching 
you, say, “ball,” into his ear and 
clap. See if he will indicate the 
ball on the table. If not, show 
him and repeat the exercise. Do 
likewise using the word “alr- 
plane,” remembering the two 
syllables. Continue with the 
two words in such a way until 
the child differentiates between 
them, through seeing, feeling 
and listening. 

As in the exercise on vowel 
sounds, cover ycur mouth, let- 
ting the child see the upper part 
of your face, say one of the 
words into his ear, clap, and 
indicate the object. Do this for 
the other word. 

Repeat this step, but have the 
child indicate the object and 
possibly imitate. Continue until 
he. differentiates between the 
Sometimes With Mirror, Some- 

times Without 

Now, dispense with the mirror 
for the next approach. (In the 
case of a very young child, the 
mirror may prove to be more of 
a distraction than an ald. If 
this {s so, you will have to omit 
the use of tt and carry on with 
the following procedure. How- 
ever, try using the mirror first, 
as it allows for a more gradual 
approach and makes the exer- 
cise an easier one in the mind 
of the child.) 

Say, “ball” or “airplane” into 
his ear, while his hand 1s on your 
face. Place his hand on the 
object immediately after. With 
an older child you might show 
it to him instead, Say the second 
word and follow the same pro- 
cedure. 

Say elther word into his ear, 
and clap his hands or yours; 
then place his hand on the 
object or show it to him. Do 
likewise using the other word, 
remembering the number of 
claps for each. 

This last step or the last two 
may be repeated several times, 
depending on the response and 
cooperation of the child, his age, 
previous training, lp reading 
vocabulary, degree of deafness 
and the extent of his under- 
standing of language. 

Then say the words into his 
ear, without the clapping and 
without having his hand on your 
face. Help him to choose the 
right object each time. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Reorganization 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBES 
Editors Note: 

‘yne following article is re- 
printed ‘from Thé Canadian, 
qwst, Before that date tne 
paper was published twice a 
month. From 1994 to 1041 it 
was published nine times a year. 
From 1941 to “1944: publication 
‘was suspended as buildings were 


* oceupled by the RCAF. The 


shop’ was reopened in Januery, 


” 41965, and Instruction in print- 


ing resumed. Beginning with 
the issue of October, 1946, The 
Canadian contains elght pages 
‘as formerly and the subscription 
erate $s 50 cents per annum. 


Multiply MDC CLXVILby 
CCX LIV or divide the for- 
mer by the latter. No, without 
changing into Arable notation. 

Strange is It not that the Ro- 
‘mans were able to conduct the 
affairs of a mighty empire, pro- 
‘vinder armies, survey provinces, 
levy taxes, organize commerce, 
construct cities, build fleets. de- 
vise calenders without the ald 

,of other mathematical machin- 
ery than the simplest processes 
pf addition and subtraction. In- 
terest. was calculated without 
percentage computations, mon- 
fes exchanged without fractional 
reckonings, multitudes fed with- 
‘out multiplication tables, king- 
doms partitioned without resort 
to long division. 

Chinese also have shown 


In this mechanical age we 
seem to have become obsessed 
with the importance of machin- 
ery and oblivious to the impor- 
tance of thought. A hard and 
fast ritual of procedure in the 
teaching of arithmetic has been 
established and blindly accepted. 
One Woes not study bills and ac- 
counts until the multiplication 
table has been memorized, the 
measurement of areas untll di- 
vision has been properly drilled. 
the compilation ‘of pay sheets 
until fractions have been taught. 
the calculatioh of interest. tax: 
and discounts until percentage 
has been learned. No considera- 
tion is given the normal interests 
of the student nor his ability to 
think the thoughts involved in 
the solution of a situation in- 
dependent of his skill in the 
operation of high speed mecha- 
nical habits. 

It is as though a boy in a car- 
pentry shop were not permitted 
to make a bake.board until he 
could run a band saw, a table 
until he could operate a jolnter 
and planer, a chair -until. he 
could supervise a lathe. or a ca- 
binet until he could handle a 
shaper, in spite of the fact that 
Boule cabinets, Chippendale 
tables and Sheraton sideboards 
were constructed by hand saws, 
hand planes, and hand chisels 
alone. Or rather it is as though 
the whole woodworking program 
was concerned with teaching 
the: operation of various ma- 
chines to the neglect of lessons 
in planning, designing. fitting, 
ete. And in many an academic 


with the inculcation of habits of 
high speed mechanical opera~ 
tions that the thought processes 
of arithmetic are nearly exclud- 
ed from the program. -Classes 
for the non-hearing are percu- 
Marly subject to this over accen- 
tuatjon of mechanical habit 
training. . 


Arithmetic as a school subject 
has ‘a two-fold significance. 
First and foremost, it 1s con- 
cerned with more exact ways of 
thinking about things, values. 
times and forces through the 
introduction of measuring pro- 
cesses," An ignorant or slovenly 
thinking man says that a house 
1s awful high, a !00 terrible long, 
a property worth a lot or an en- 
gine has plenty of kick. A more 
exact thinking man speaks of a 
200 foot tower, a 10 hour job, a 
$20,000 property or a 5 horse 
power engine. 


In a lesser degree arithmetic 
is concerned with speeding up 
the process of making measure- 
ments through the introduction 
of addition, subtraction, mult!- 
plication, division, fraction, per- 
centage, logarithm and other 
high speed operations. 

Since any measurement may 
be obtained through a simple 
counting operation and since 
addition and subtraction are 
merely mechanisms for speeding 
up counting, multiplication and 
division for speeding up addition 
and subtraction, fractions for 
speeding up combined multipli- 
cation and division processes, 
percentages for speeding up 
special fraction operations and 

for 


speeding up 
heavy measurements, it 1s evi- 
dent that the first mentioned 
aspect of arithmetic is of in- 
finitely greater Importance than 
the second insomuch that the 
first may function with the 
second but the second has no 
significance apart from the first, 
In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the sucker lists 
of the recently discredited boller 
shop brokers were composed 
largely of names of teachers, 
lawyers, doctors and others 
highly skilled in the complex 
mechanical operations of mathe- 
matics but evidently incapable 
of exact thinking In the mea- 
surements of values. 

In-the reorganization of the 
School for the Deaf at Belic- 
ville, the following “ adjust- 
ments have been or are being 
made in the teaching of arith- 
metic: * 

1. Pupils are no longer grad- 
ed according to thelf-ability to 
perform the mechanical opera- 
tidns of addition, sibtraction. 
multiplication, ete., but ratler 
according to thelr ability to. 
think out solutions of problem 
situations. In this. connection 
@ number of adolescent pupils. 
‘who on account of late entry or 
because of slowness In the ma- 
nipulation of mere mechanical 
operations, were belng held up 
in junior grades received pro- 
motion to the Senior School and 
were introduced to problem sit- 
uations correlative with their 
adolescent interests. For ex- 
ample, one group from an inter- 
mediate grade, who had been 
struggling with long. 4arren 


class the teacher is 50 ce aaa in addition and sub- 
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traction and who had barely 
gun the multiplication table, 
were on on to the senior 


school immediately introduced 
to “trade discount”. During one 
lesson period, they net only be- 
came familiar with the terms 
discount and percent, but at the 
end of forty five minutes every 
member of the class was able to 
sole such a problem as comput— 
ing the sale price of a pair of 
shoes marked $7.00 when a dis: 
count of 20 percent was given. 
Simple addition and“ subtrac- 
tion operations were largely 
used, with here and“ there a 
transfer to multipiication by 
certain pupils,who had grasped 
the sii of that short- 
ening operation. And did they 
like it? In the ordinary course 
of events, a number, from this 
grdup would have quitted school 
without even an acquaintance- 
ship with the problems of every 
day commercial arthmetic. 

2. The hard and fast ritual 
of procedure. which restricted 
the teaching of certain thought 
processes to those who had ac- 
quired dexterfty in.certain me- 
chanical opérations has been 
abolished even in the regular 
grades, Necessarily pupils in 
these grades are somewhat older 
and have attained higher men~- 
tal ages and more mature lines 
of‘ interest than pupils in cor- 
responding public and separate 
school grades. For example, 
when pupils have acquired a 
moderate degree of skill in add- 
ing, they are immediately in- 
trod to elementary pro- 


_ blems dealing with bills and ac- 
and 


counts, weights measures, 
etc. without having thelr think- 
Ing development along these 
nes held up until they have 
mastered the multiplication 
table. 

3. Even in the higher grades, 
where all the mechanical opera- 
tions have been more or less 
mastered, the study of each new 
topic is begun as an adding, 
subtracting or even counting 
procedure to be later speeded up 
through the Introduction of 
multiplication, division, frac- 
tions, etc. Non-hearing pupils 
think much more largely in 
terms of visual imagery than in 
terms of abstract verbal pro- 
cesses, and the above method 
has been adopted in order that 
the student may’ more vividly 
apprehend the conditions of the 
problem and the means to be 
employed in its solution. Thus 
in finding the Interest on $6.00 
for a year at 5 percent per an- 
num, the pupll would add six 
fives indicating payment by the 
torrower of a nickel's rent on 
each dollar loaned. Pupils, who 
comprehend the significance of 
multiplication, will of thelr own 
accord adjust that speedier 

as soon as they com- 
perhend the conditions involved 
in such a problem and will 
shift the fractional solutions as 
the questions become more com- 


4, The sanctity of fixed solu- 
tions has been quite abolished 
and the pupils accorded full I~ 
berty of thought. Any method 
of arriving at the correct answer 
is accepted as satisfactory. For 
example, in the discount pro- 
blem mentioned in (1) several 


solutions were obtained 80 & 80 
& 80 & 80 & 80 & 80 & 80 
g0x7 

700 - 20 - 20 - 20 - 20 - 20 - 20 ~ 
- 20 

‘700 - 140 


A new thrill has been introduced. 
Into arithmetic, The subject 
has become a thought adven- 
ture. Puplts no longer trail 
along a dusty beaten path ina 
chain gang, but sre turned loose 
to explore the , country side. 
Happy the fellow who finds a 
way through the wood. Happier 
still he who discovers a shorter 
cut. : 

5, ‘Training in the mechanl- 
cal operations has been by no 
means neglected, but attempt 
is being made to treat these as 
skills to be acquired rather than 
thoughts to be considered. It 
would seem essential that any 
machinery ‘installed in , the 
minds of non-hearing pupils 
should be of a type as simple and 
effective as possible. For this 
reason, the subtraction and divi- 
sion tables have been abolished | 
and the multiplication tables 
greatly simplified. 


Addition 5 taught as a serles 
of “add up” facts thus - 
2468 


5 
123 4 2 ete, 
12343 


Ine and answer being placed 
above. 

‘The term subtraction ts not 
employed, the correapondinjy 
process being called “add to" in 
contradistinction with “Add up’. 


“add to” agi the fact Ls writ- 
5 g 

ten thus — the two lines below 
+- 


the question serving to distin- . 
guish it from a multiplication 
protlem with its single base line 
-or an add up problem with its 
single top line. ° 
The facts of the multiplica- 
tion tables are taught as sep- 
arate entities in two series and 
in the following order. 


The reverse atrangement of 
each fact Is taught at the 
time thus 


Serles A and series B are 
taught in different grades, each 
being richly applied to problem 
situations. 

From the preceding sections, 
it will of course be evident that 
multiplication facts are taught 
not as operations in themselves, 
but as more speedy “add up’ 
processes just as division Is 
taught as a moe speedy “add 
to” process. The statement of 
a division situation is identical 
with that of the corresponding 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Junior School 


\. (MISS EWING’S CLASS) 


‘This mornirtg Miss Ewing went 
upstairs. Mrs, Donoghue came 
to school. She has a little girl. 
‘Her name 1s Mary Agnes. She 
1s ‘five years old. 

“We made three choirs this 
morning. Freddy got, a box 
from his mother. I got a letter 
and money from my sister. 
—John Kreel. 


The day before yesterday 
Mother, Linda and I came to 
school. I was sick at home. I 
hada sore throat. 1am better 
now. Iam happy to come to 
school, 

After school I play in the 
snow, I like to play hockey. 

» -— Alan Ogawa. 


Yesterday Miss Burnside came 
to our room, She gave Miss 
Ewing my glasses, I wear 
glasses at school, I can see 
better now. — David Legue. 


Last night after supper I went 
to church in a car. Robert R. 


and Robert H. talked, We 
splayed games. We had bread 
‘and butter, Ice-cream, cake, 


candies and cocoa, I was happy. 
— Ceell Martin, 


Last Tuesday Alon and I went 
down town in the bus. We went 
Ao the doctor's, Now I have 
new glasses. I can sce better 
<now: David and I have glasses. 
ooRS — Freddy Barrett. 


February 14 will be 8t. 
valentine's Day. We shall have 
a party, We have a box. We 
shall ‘put valentines in tbe box. 
A mail man will give us our 
valentines, 1 shall be happy. 

— Doune Clary. 


Friday afternoon we shall put 
on our clothes, We shall go 


outside. We shall make snow- 
pally. We shall play in the 
snow, — Jean Drury, 


One day last week was Dinne’s 
birthday. She: was ten years 
old. 
party this afternoon: 
will go to the party. 
changed her clothes. 

Nancy hos on a plaid skirt 
and a red, white and blue 


Nancy 
She 


eweater, She has plald bow. 
She has a lamb. = --- Edward 
Rosengren. 


Yesterday afternoon I went 
upstairs to Diane's birthday 
party. She was ten year’s old. 
Miss Ewing's girls and boys came 
to see the party. I had apple 
fuice, candles, an apple, cookies. 
celery and birthday cake. I 
was happy. =~ Nancy Moon. 


Thave no pencil, ‘This morn- 
ing it fell on the floor. Miss 
Ewing saw.lt. She picked it up. 
She put it on her desk. She 
‘gave It back to me, — Marilyn 
Bishop. 


We have many special days. 
Some days are New Year's Day. 
St. Valentine's Day, St. Patrick's 
Day, Good Friday: Easter. Sun- 
day, Thanksgiving Day, Hal- 
lowe'en, Armistice Day and 
Christmas, February 14 will be 


‘oak tree with 


St. Valentine's Day. We: shall 
have a party, — Faye West- 
brook. : 


Intermediate School 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
(J. J, CUMMINGS) 


Netka 

Netka is a little Eskimo girl, 
She has black hair, brown skin 
and black eyes. She Is short 
and fat. She wears a coat 
made of bearskin. She lives in an 
igloo. An igloo ts rhade of snow. 
It is warm in the igloo. Netka 
is a very happy Uttle girl. 

1 Vocational class exercise by: 
Doris Robillard, Patricia Holder, 
Dorothy Filer, Margaret Ruther= 
fdrd, Billy Stewart, George Sar- 
razin, Laurent Perrault. 


Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson lived in Eng- 
land, He was a sallor. He 
wanted'to find a way to Asia. 
China ts in Asin, He wanted to 
visit China, He sailed north 
from England. It is very cold 
in the north, There were a 
great many Icebergs in the 
ocean, ‘The sallors were afraid. 
He sailed back to England. 

In 1609 Hudson salled across 
the Atlantic Ocean. He sailed 
up a- river. We call it the 
Hudson River because Hudson 
sailed on It, He saw the river 
id ‘not 
honiee. 

Hudson made a third trip to 
try to find China, He had a 
crew af twenty men on his boat. 
He salted first for Iceland and 
then along Greenland into 
Hudson Strait. A big iceberg 
almost turned his ship over. The 
sailors wanted to go home but 
Hudson kept on. They came 
to clear blue water, It was a 
big bay, Hudson thought he 
was neat China. Soon Hudson 
learned that he made a mistake. 
He was in Hudson Bay. 

Winter ‘came. They satted 


She will have a birthday South to James Bay. It was very 


‘cold. The men were afraid, 
‘They became angry at Hudson. 
Some of the sailors were sick. 
Some of the @ngry sailors put 
some sick sailors, Hudson and 
his little son, into a little boat 
in Hudson Bay and sailed away 
In the blg boat. No one ever 
heard of Hudson again. 
—Jimmie McAlpine 2A. 


The Gray Squirret 

We saw a movie in the Pro- 
Jectlon room about the gray 
squirrel. 

The gray squirrel lived in a 
hole In an oak tree. 

The ‘gray: squirrel had three 
baby squirrels. Squirrels eat nuts 
and drled berries, They made 


gq to Asia, He sailed... 


smelled the fox and ran into his 
home in the hollow tree, 
—Howard House 2A. Int. 


Mk’ 


Milk is the first food of new 
born babies and animals. 


It is good for bables and- 


makes them grow. Milk 1s good 
for boys and girls too. It keeps 
boys and girls from being sick 
and helps to make them big and 
strong. 

We buy pasteurized milk be- 
cause there are no germs in tt. 
The tiny germs are killed by 
heating the milk very hot be~ 
fore it ts put Into clean sterl- 
lized battles. 

Milk costs 15 cents for one 
quart and 9 cents for one pint. 
Milk has calcium in it. Calcium 
makes strong bones and healthy 
teeth, — Joan Thaw 2A. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
(R, VAN ALLEN) 


Birds 

Many birds fly south for the 
winter where it is warm. Some 
birds do not fly south. They 
Uke the cold weather and stay 
here all winter. They are 
called “Winter birds.” 

We are learning some winter 
birds, that we see all winter. 
Many people help the winter 
birds by feeding them. “Some 
winter birds are the Downy 
wood-pecker, the Blue-Jay, the 
English sparrow and the White- 
breasted nut hatch. — Iona 
Mulr, 3A. 

sare 

The White-Breasted Nuthatch 

The white-breasted nuthatch 
is 9, rather small bird. It always 
goes down the tree head first. 
Tt bullds Its nest in holes in 
trees. It puts leaves and 
feathers inside the nest to make 
It soft. It lays four white eggs 
with brown spots at the large 
end, It eats nuts and insects, 


— Lois McFarland. 3Voc.” 


The English Sparrow 
‘The English Sparrow is a small 
tird about six inches in length. 
It lives near elties and towns. 
Its throat {s black. It bullds a 
nest of straw. It lays four pale 
green eggs with brown spots, It 
stays in Canada all winter, It 
fights with other birds. It steals 
gratn from the farmers. The 
farmers do not Ike it. — Billy 
Munroe, 3 Voc. Int. 
‘The Downy Woodpecker 
The downy woodpecker Is a 
cather small bird. It has a strong 
bill, Tt eats insects and worms 
which It finds under the bark of 
trees. It bullds Its nest in a 
hole in a tree and lays from 
four to six white eggs. It stays 
in Ontario all winter. It taps 
on the trees with its blll. 
—Gerald Russell 3A, 


a summer home nigh up in an + 


leaves and® 
branches. 

During the winter they lived 
ina hollow tree. Squirrels hide 
nuts for winter in the ground 
under the snow and leaves. 
Squirrels lke acorns. 

A red fox saw the gray squirrel 
eating an acorn The squirrel 


ARITHMETIC 
(A. J. CLARE) 


(The children of the Inter- 
mediate Classes have been 
welghed every month and a re- 
cord kept. ‘The following list 
shows thelr gain since entering 
school this term.) 


Weight (in Ibs.) 


wa Sept. Feb. Gain 
Chong, M. 1% 18 1 
De Rose, P. 93 98 5 
Elliot, D. 7% oh 6 
Gravelle, C. ma 80 6 
Harris, J. 7% 079 «3 
Habkirk, 8B. a 94 «6 
Klym, P. 96 107 11 
Laney, L 4 1 7 
McArthur, D. 96 104 8B 
‘McPherson, J. a9 90 1 
Micetick, M. 105 114 9 
Prokopsk!, E. 108 110 2- 
Rath, J. 5B 63«7 
2a. 

Beacom, G. 94 106 712 
Cayer, L. 106 117-11 
Desjardins, J. 103 113 4 
Garnett, E. m4 a 8 
House, H. 80 83 3 
Laidlaw, J. 122 129 7 
Martin, V. 3 16 3 
Mcalpine, J. 91 97 6 
‘McOrmand, L. 95 101 6 
Thaw, J. 92 96 4 
3A. 

Cleland, 0. 18 1213 
Gravelle, A. 15 120 5 
Heppner, L. 106 118 12 
Lestle, E. M5 124 9 
Mutr, I. 96 99 «3 
Russell, G. go 90 0 
Willson, R. 120 130 10 
Wilson, J. m2 A 2 
1Voe. 

Filer, D. m™ 8 9 
Holder, P. 4 81 7 
Robillard, D. a7 95 8B 
Rutherford, M, % 86 
Sarazin. G, 63 69 6 
Stewart, W. 109 118 9 
Perreault, L, (Nov.) 96 105 9 
2V08, 

Ayling, R. a0 90 10 
Christian, G. 87 90 3 
De La Franier,M. 65 73 8 
Kuryle, W. 93 93 (0 
Lazarevick, 3 119-125 6 
Loshuk, J. 109 1B 9 
Martins, J. gr a9 2 
‘MeMahon, J. , 7m 18 8 
Penout, R. 84 90 6 
Segriff, B. 76 79 3 
Smith, M. 139 149 10 
3Voe. ; 
Allin, A. a8 89 1 
Baskerville, J. 86 90 4 
Denomme, C. 94 101 7 
Felker, D. 89 91, 2 
Houghton, B. B6 a9 3 
Johnson, M. 105 108 3 
Kocher, J. 100,100 0 
Manoryk, E. 122" 128 6 
MecFatland, L. 105 113 8B 
Munroe, W. 94 100 6 
Waller, L. 1241251 


Senior School 


Reading makes a fine pastime. 
Some of our boys gnd girls are 
enjoying it and filling thelr 
minds with good stories. Here 
they have written of interest- 
Ing books and storfes which they 
have read. 


READING 
(C. A, HOLMES) 


Anne of Green Gabes 


Anne Shirley was an orphan 
and lived in an orphan asylum 
im Nova Scotia. When she was 


(Continued on Page 6) 


gripes, etc.; but from the bulk I 
THECANADIAN have repeatedly culled gems of 
panes: wz * Tougheut splendor. My reactions 


“AL the run the gamut, Occasionally. I 


be oc the DEAR feel that I detect sincere ns- 
ONTABIO ECHOOL for the DEAE Scrance that Iam, realizing 


ts solely chasm between what I profess 
anadian ts pubiPeGauane and what. practice. 

peed : kind of cfitielsm that blesses— 

. ‘The mechanical work 's sll done and turns, if you get what I 

by the pupil-apprentices, ‘under the mean. But almost all of them 

Green ‘of our Instructor in Print-. hasten to assure me that the 

i ~ very fact that they are accorded 

ecime, muneeriglion pi ace the opportunity to wind up and 

ta a year parable 15 Stas ana let fly at me is an indication 

subscriptions: that Iam at least trying to be 

subecriptlons; ____—a=ae= a square shooter with them. Tt 

pacer Seems to suggest to them that I 

omtarle onal for the Deat 0m trying to do right by them. 

ne ich «Ontario ‘They appreciate it, ; 

By’ using this measuring de- 


4 vice as a base, and supplement~ 
‘W. J, Morrison, BA B. Pacd, Eéltor ing jt by other inferences that 


—— 


‘Mise ©. Ford - - = Assistant Editor’ inevitably suggest themselves, I~ 


Y, P. Conningham, B. A, Assistant have. arrived ‘at some general 
‘i Raitor Workable conclusions as to what 
©. A. Hetmes, B.A, Assistant alto children expect of me as a-—no, 


Coe eres . Printing lastrustor Ot teacher-—but as a coord! 
nator of classroom activities, a 
—— wT counselor, an adviser, We are 

FEBRUARY all teachers—and puplls—in this 


ei cecemrenmner set-up It is not alone a matter, 


‘then, of what they expect of me 
Teacher Gets a as a teacher, It also involves 
what I help: to promote as.a 

Bepert Care Tees policy. What do they expect? 
cre thinks First of all, they want a demo- 
Ela a ee a Bebiadl his cratic way of Ilfe, They crave the 
relationship to bis Pople tly opportunity to put into actual 
sound, gent ani fay rake practice, in their own immediate 
‘conducive to similar evaluation environment, the principles of 


on the reader's cooperative enterprise and in- 
By KINGSLEY 8.DOBLAN — dividual “initative that <I: 80 
Plandome Road giibly eulogize as a necessary {m- 


Manhasset, N. Y. bolita ee ‘werthwalle human 

i eh to. Felationships. They: don’t want 
Rigel carts resine our" fre t0 mercly talk, abou {tas some 
tay oa end. The situation, was for distant adult project. that 
recelving thay were telling met" "te, Tay eventually partictpate 
reversed. Tey were telling me i They are all’ members of o 
ag eet tly eontirm my suspi-" Pe oF commonwealth now, 
ions that Tam a veritable para- ¥,'" probiemesnd prosecta 16k 
eT isda: as vital and impelling to them 
wen ot everal years Ihave been “4 those of the ‘more advanced” 


adults, They realize that this 
conducting a fascinating expert: necessarily ° involves the con, 
ment with ath grade classes. T stant operation of trial and 
call tt ‘fhe Teacher's Report error and the profit thereof. 
Card.” I usually pull it on them ‘romorrow is theirs, yes. But So 
after they have recexyed thelr is today, =~ 
svn eee ane eee DEE They want to do things them- 
. ; selves, because they feel instinc- 
The Teacher's Report Card 18/ wyely' and know by experlence, 
not an assignment and is strictly’ that this is the only way, this 
optional. T merely suggest that" intimate and nctive participa 
turn abo tae play: If {om tion, to become aware of pro- 
ee en ayukaate @ lems, and the means for thelr 
def! ie aenreolspe oe uation solutions. They want me to stay 
of their alleged achievements, -oyt of it—but not too far away. 
the best democratic sentiment ‘Tey launch the enterprises, I 
implies that they should have stand by to provide moral sup- 
the same prerogative. TheY port and encouragement, to lend 
summarize my performance the helping hahd, to offer sug- 
from the standpoint of person- tions on the basis of my more 
ality, social habits, helpfulness. prolonged exposure to experi- 
and teaching techniques, if any. encé, Sometimes they will en— 
‘We avoid the term “Knowledge counter distouragements and 
of Subject Matter.” It 1s mis- unforseen complications, and 
leading, and too often distorts then I am expected to assume 2 
the implied meaning. It has more active and direct part. It 
fan Incidental implication, Of makes sense, doesn’t it? It 
course. sounds exciting and challeng- 
‘They are encouraged to type ing. It sounds Nke a wholesome 
thelr reports, and otherwise departure from the dull medioc- 
avold identification to elimt- rity I used to dignify carelessly 
nate the personal issue and to by the misnomer of “the educa- 
stimulate freedom of expression. tive process."—-a vague. unin- 
‘The resiilts are very enlight- spired approach, dominated by 
ening. Some of the comments, the teacher, and essentially 


assuredly, are negligible in value devoid of life and Ytatity, “deny 


obvious attempts at ‘attery, ing the power thereof.” 
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ity, Teachera increasingly need 
gramygngre will be nel, er what Robert Louis Stevenson 
er {nen—the melody of called a “glorious morning face,” 
purpose and achievement, a buoyant reflection: of peace 
There will be no unnatural amid storm. We can cultivate 
prooding calm, as of automatons this by a developing. willingness 
mechanically performing as- to laugh with them, to be aware 
signed tasks —no rigid regi- of the opportunities to remove 
mentation, no painstakting ac- ourselves from the sober occupa. 
Sumulation'of encyclopedia data, tions of the classroom for an in- 
Gnless utilized for immediate terval, and to realize. that be- 
purposes. There will be initiative, yond the serious taska looms the 
Pinink, and no fear of the un- essential goal, the integration of 
agsure personality and the development 
you, no banal” preoccupation -of the self assured life. Within 
with time: limitations, this frame of integration, laugh- 

‘They expect ‘me above all, to ler and the sense of humor is 8 
be understanding and sympa- leavening process. It ‘alleviates 
thetic in the real sense, They ‘he strain in them, and renews 
heed the saving assurance that Our youth, and engenders mu- 
the teacher is somewhat ac- tual understanding, because in 


quainted with the impediments * very potent sense, we also. 


im the way, has grappled with learn by laughter. 
them with some .appreciable They expect me, therefore. in 
aieneure of success, and is pre- addition to being teacher, to also 
pared to offer the benefits of combine the qualities of parents, 
larger contacts. oles brother, counselor, guide, 
‘Because 1, dn older individual, 74 friend. And perhape I shoul 
meats aded by gradual and capitalize Friend. Io order to 
Dave umes painful steps, the in COMPWY with thie tremendous 
See enee fadulthood, ‘starting "esponsibility, X must needs step 
from where ‘they are now e- Gon eae wi to the level at 
merging, they expect me to dis- Which they ae ee 
play a certain dignity, a type of Leia brags be rn Megan 
Uignity which-impels ‘me to re- Tet. ears or a pant sea 
frain from regarding thelr gFop~ ran am most Ut 
ing ‘efforts with ~a detached iy. as 
amusement or with impatience, ‘ex eerie tome fulfill, 
Ine rememt my} fo a 
since member my own trav~ ¢ my caling ere rs 
‘They expect from the teacher PAnut, caorenied 
a gendice’enthusiagm and inte- Jenrner, and our, posites bee 
rest in thelr legitimate projects, Co™ite of perceiving truth as It 
however trivial they may appear, CPabie 0 hercel confused the 
because it has been by the self- g f 
same : devious ty thal 
the Veacher ‘has Koller (mp. the accumulated complexities of 


Mae aero ie also, aware Siuiinond. And 9 tt Sats 


while the teacher, by virtue of 
an enlarged vista, can submit 
some intimations of maturity 
he must reinterpret his findings 
in the lght of thelr unen- 
cumbered view. ‘There is & 
Kingdom here, and we are all 
pilgrims, they and 1, engaged in 
aquest... With reference to that 
destination, a Great Teacher, 
long ago admonished, that un- 
Tess we become as they, we shall 


of my own deficiencies, since 
they are so intimately aware of 
them by close proximity. And 
because they are so intuitively 
accurate in their appraisals of 
adult character and personality, 
{t behooves me to acknowledge, 
by word and demeanor, the in- 
defensible fact of my own im- 
perfections, and thereby “merit 
thetr respect. I do not mean to 
ruggest by this that the teacher a to eage 
a ee encuien BI eager 
simply that, in addition to trying f qgeciks 
simply tr laif-confidence and Délter's Note: The shove artes 
Weatarity, he should take care to Written by Mr. Doran bas value 
ratte oithout guile, that he is Nob only for teachers of hearing 
adult, wiearnere aubject to the children but also for teachers of 
st eae mriman quality o¢ deaf children. The philosophy 
cre. ees ene 
‘They expect us to havea sense anyone having to do with, the 
of humor. This is our salvation training of children in home or 
—and theirs. Without {t we @f@ schoo}, 
lost. It is a kind of virtue which 
constrains us to overlook the 
pretty irritations and matntain Barer 
an unobstructed view of the en- (arithmetle) . 
during realltles—and to do this The article Reorganization 
joyously, as befits people with a (arithmetic), 
significant mission. We live in pages 2 and 7 of this issue was 
an atmosphere of tension, sur- Written by Dr. H. E. Amoss and 
rounded by grim social upheav- published in The Canadian 
tie. Children reflect this insidi- December, 1934 when Dr. Amoss 
ous unrest. And always there is . Was acting Superintendent, The 
the incessant struggle to make methods, outlined. have been 
@ healthful adjustment to their used successfully in this school 
evolving society, the gradual, ar- since that time. Two books by 
uous approach to maturity, Dr. Amoss, Arithmetic In the 
Which is accomplished awkwar- Primary School (1942) and’ A- 
dly and painfully, There is a des- rithmetic in the Middle §chdol 
erate need for them to steer a (1945) and two workbooks to ac- 
Eane course through the turmoil company the former have been 
toa safe abiding place. They Published by the Ryerson ‘Preas, 
look to us for guldance—for Toronto. These are used as 
rome measure of imperturbabil- classroom texts. 


—— 


MR. GEORGE F. STEWART 


In January Mr, George F. 
Stewart celebrated his sath., 
birthday quietly at his home on’ 
Highland Avenue. 

In June, 1035, Mr. Stewart 
wrote his last article as editor 
of the Canadian, a position he 
had held for forty-one years, 
in addition to his work as 
teacher in the serifor school. 

‘The following excerpts are 
taken from Mr. Stewart's last 
article “Valedictory” appearing 
in the June, 1935 issue of The 
Canadian, 


the Ontarlo School for 
the Deaf as an organization I 
extend the warmest sentiments 
of my heart. My work on its be- 
been a labor of love, 
It I have tried to contri- 
in me les. 1 


fare.” 

‘The Association of Teachers’ 
and Instructors recognized Mr. 
Stewart's 88th birthday by send- 
ing him a small gift. In a letter 
of thanks Mr. Stewart wrote: 

“Thanking you very much for 
your kindly token of remem- 
brance and good wishes and as- 
suring you that my Interest in 
and best wishes for the welfare 
of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, where.I spent forty-two 
enjoyable years of service has 
never diminished.” 

In extending congratulations 
to Mr, Stewart may we express 
the hope that he and’ Mrs. 
Stewart may have many more 
happy birthdays together. 


pciaeareea es 
NEW TEACHERS AND 
INSTRUCTORS 
Beauty Culture was taught to 
the girls: before. 1941 and 
instruction was begun again for 
the term 1946-47. The instructor, 
Mrs. R.M. Kew, who is also 


+ operating In Belleville. 


and grounds restored tous. On 
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supervisor of the giris' residence 
had operated her own beauty 
parlour before the war. She 
enlisted in the navy and with 
rank of Leading WREN had 
charge of work in Holwood 
House, the WREN residence in 
Toronto os well as in other 
centres. 

Mra. H. Lovering, teacher of 
sewing to intermediate classes 
iin been’ granted leave of 
absence on account of illness. 
She has been succeeded by Mrs. 


_H. M. Hitchon, an ‘experienced 


teacher of sewing from England. 

‘The position of carpenter or 
maintenance mechanic has been - 
vacant since the death of Mr. 
‘Thomas O'Hara in the summer 
of 1941. Mr. Leonard Hall has 
been appointed to fill this posi- 
tion and began his duties with 
the opening of school in Jan- 
wary, Mr, Hall had been as- 
sociated with his father for 
many years in the carpentry 
trade in Belleville and district. 
He enlisted Jn the navy early in 
the war and served at his trade 
in many parts of the world. 

pacar 
VISIT OF } ISTER 
OF AGRICULTURE 

‘The Honourable T. L. Kennedy 
Minister of Agriculture for the 
Province of Ontario and Mr. 
Fred Wilson, M.P.P. for West 
Hastings visited the school on 
February 4th. Mr. Kennedy 
had pald us a visit-during the 
war years when the school was 
At that 
time he showed considerable In- 
terest in having our buildings 


was.accompanted by Mr. Louls 
E. O'Neill, father of Dorothy, 
one of cur senior pupils. Mr. 
O'Neill is one of the sentor civil 
servants In the Department of 
Agriculture. 


ge 
DEAF BOY STRUCK 
ON BLOOR VIADUCT 

“Lloyd George Sproule, 28 of 
74 Yonge St. Oshawa, was re- 
moved to St. Michaels Hospital 
Saturday night after colliding 
with an automoblle while, cros- 
sing Bloor St. viaduct, near 
‘Cambridge Ave. A deaf man, Mr. 
Sproule was hurled into a snow 
bank-and suffered a broken leg 
and head Incerations. After 
police investigation, no charges 
were laiddhgainst the driver of 
the car, S. W. Willams, 32 
Cedarville Ave. Hospital officials 
attempted Sunday to locate 
friends or relatives Mr. Sproule 
may have been visiting in To- 
ronto. He was brought Into 
hospital unconscious and his 
condition is reported as poor.” 

‘The above Item is taken from 
the Toronto Globe and Mail. of 
February 10, 1947. 

Lloyd is a former pupil of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. We 
were very sorry to learn of this 
aceldent and we hope it was not 
as serious as this item would 
seem to indicate. i 

‘The incident should serge to 
bring forcibly to the minds of 
our puplls the fact that they 
must be very careful when cros- 
sing a street. 

In these days of heavy motor 
car traffic everyone, both hear- 
ing and deaf, mut be careful 
and the deaf especially so. For 


the most part our boys and girls 

do very well but to forget the 

rule “Btop and look both ways 

before crossing” even once may 

prove fatal. FP. C. 
pe es 


SPORT SPATTERS 
by Miss E. Leverance 


After the fall session of pre- 
paration, the COSSA. league 
has finally started. The O. 8. D. 
Junior team are in first place 
at the time of this writing and 
it is common opinion that they 
have definite possibilities of. 
winning the Ray of Quinte 
Champlohship. 


O. S. D. (39) vs Wellington (20) 

Forward, Jeannie- Gravelle 
started the game with a specta- 
cular centre shot that slipped 
through the net one minute 
after the opening whistle. Lula 
Vorvis M. Hedden were always 
the speedy passing forwards 
and were responsible for netting 
five (10) and two (4) res- 
pectively. Our “whiz-shot” was 
responsible for chalking up the 
remainder of the score. A. Sa~ 
mus, G. Me Court, D. O'Neill put 
in 32 minutes of splendid guard- 
ing; Dorothy especially out did 
herself and drew the praising 
glances of the many spectators. 


B.C. L (9). vs 0. S. D. (28)" 
.The official opening of the 
ls gymnasium Jan. 31 coin- 
cided with the second game In 
the C.0.S.S.A. series. Miss C. 
Ford started the game by throw- 
in the first ball and although 
B.C. L registered the first scor- 
ing basket, it was not long:be- 
fore the O. 8..D: were 
the backboard with scoring 


‘The line up consisted of — O. 
S. D: J. Gravelle (F) 18 
points, L Vorvis (F) 4 points, 
M. Hedden (F) 6 points. G. Mc- 
Court (G), A. Samus (G), D. O'- 
Neill (G), D. Henault (G). 


B.C. 1: Shirley Mott (F) 4 
points, J. Marinkle (F).. J. 
‘Wright 2 points, Marle Marinoff 
2 points, B. Houston 3 points, 
Betty Gibson (G), Pat Neal (G). 
June Geneja (G) Katie Metis 
(G), Jean Scott (G). 


Talking to the B.CI. players 
after the game, we recelved fav- 
ouring comments on the O.S.D. 
team, They remarked on the 
speed and the excellent shooting 
of the girls and they were espec- 
fally envious of J, Gravelle our 
forward who can sink baskets 
from the centre line. 


‘The inter-girl basketball lea- 
gue has been drawn up with E. 
Wilson, J. Kocker, L. McOrmona 
and D. McArthur as captain for 
the Juniors and V. Cork. S. Graz~ 
iano, G. Swain, A. Havrot capt- 
ains for the senior league. 


‘The partition in the drill hall 
has been completed and the 
0.5. D. now boasts two gymnasi- 
ums. The girls consider them- 
selves very fortunate to have 
stich a marvellous gym and I'm 
sure they are thé envy of all 
visiting teams. 


‘The basketba team are 
sporting new uniforms this 
year. These uniforms were made 
in the sewing-room under the 
direction of Miss Ketcheson to 
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tunic with pleated skirt with 
which the girls wear white 
blouses, anklets and running 


shoes. O. 3. D, crests are being 
made to complete the outfit. 
——— 


BOY'S SPORTS 
by George E. Whalen 

Bince the last edition of our 
sports news many champlon- 
ships have been declared in both 
Senior and Intermediate Basket 
Ball and Volley Ball. 

Senor . Basket Ball ‘occupied 
number one spot on the sports 
parade and provided a great: 
deol of interest and keen 
competition. Three teams 
finished an elghteen-game 
schedule, with the. two first 
place teams playing a best three 
out of ‘five series for the 
championship. 

‘The Champions: J. Brenchley, 
J. Barron, £. Pollard, A. Long- 
arinl, B, Steele, 

Intermediate Basket Ball with 
two teams played a best 3 out of 
5 gerles in the playoffs and the 
following were declared winners: 
A. Gravelle, E. Cayer, G. John- 
son, B. McCrindle, F. Beaulne, 
R, Wilson. 

Senior Volley Sall Champions: 
H. Lines, E. Pollard, C. McKenzie, 
D. Corlett, J. Brenchley, G. 
Whalen. 

Intermediate Volley Bali 
Champions: B. Spiker, A. Gra- 
velle, J. Driscoll, E. Leslie, L. 
‘Heppner, B..MeCrindle. 

Hockey 
, Upon our return to O. 8. D. 
‘after Christmas vacation we 
were greeted by some three or 
four feet of snow on the rink, , 
but not even that could dampen. 
our enthusiasm for it was only 
a matter of a few days and we 
were playing hockey. But 
weather conditions were any- 
thing but favourable for mak- 
ing Ice and thus far only a few 
games have been played among 
the Juniors and Sentors. In three 
exhibition games played on the 
local rink our boys lost the first 
one to College Hill by a score of 
2-1, and won the second one 
7-6, and easily won the third, 
one 13-3, The O. S. D. is re- 
presented in the C.OSS.A. 
league by Juniors and Seniors, 
and so far in three games played 
the Juniors nosed out St. Mike's 
3-2 in a good game played at 
Hume Arena. F 

0.8 D.—A. Gravelle, J. 
Brenehley, A. Flelds, Bo. Tonkin, 
B. Steele, J. Barron. Alternates 
— §. Pollard, E. Cayer.” B. 
Schultz, D. Smith. 

‘The Seniors were leading 
Albert College 3-2 when with 
only ten seconds remaining, they 
tied the scoré and the final 
result was 0. 8. D.-3, Albert 
College-3. 

0. S. D. — Goal, A. Gravelle: 
Defence, J. Brenchiey; H. Lines. 
Forwards, J. Barron, B. Tonkin, 
B. Steele, D. Corlett, E. Pollard, 
A. Longarin!, D. Smith. 

‘Teams have also been entered 
in the city KI-¥ league in both 
Juvenile and Midget sections 
put to date no games have been 


played. 


” 
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SENIOR SCHOOL. ~ 
(Continued from Page 3) 
about-eleven years of age, she 
came. to Charlottetown on the 
train. Marilla and Matthew 
Cuthbert had- requested a boy 
but Matthew took Anne to his 
home when he met her at the, 


station. Anne hid red halr, big: 


blue eyes‘and her face was small 
and thin. Anne felt the happlest 
in her life as she now had & 
pleasant home. 

while growing up, Anne went 
to school, Wheh she was in 
Grade 8, she tried very hard to 
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Jean, cartled him through a 
tunnel of water and Cosette 
fixed his bandages. 

Later, when Jean was old and 
il, Cosette helped nim. After he 
died Cosette missed him. She 
was married to Maruls. 5 

—Howard Lines 4A 

An Orphan 
.. Mary's mother was very ill and 
died soon after her daughter's 
birth. Her father had to take 


do her lessons all through the care of the baby and he needed 


year from September to June., 


‘a nurse to look after her while 


In the spring time, Anne was‘he was working. He was much 


angry because Gilbert, who 
walking along the aisle of the 
school, had called Anne “Car- 
rots, Carrots,” just to tease her. 
* In June the pass lst was out 
and Anne was the first in the 
class with honours, Gilbert was 
the first of the boys, Anne 
could hardly believe that she 
was the first in the class. She 
went home to tell Marilia and 
Matthew all about what she had 
done in school. She wanted 
them to be proud of their 
orphan, Année. 

A few years later, Matthew 
didn’t feel well. Anne asked him 
why he did'nt get better. He 
grew worse. She talked with him 
for awhile before he died. She 
felt so sad because Matthew 
had been so kind and had 
taken care of her while she was 
growing up. She ioved Matthew 
8. father more than Marilla 
but Marilla was very nice to 
Ame, too. , 4. 

Anne was grateful to live in 
the Green Gables as she called 
their home. Diana was the best 
friend Ann Shirley had during 
the school days. Anne often 
played and talked with Diana. 
Anne forgave Gilbert for teas- 
feiends then and were very hap- 
py. . — Enid Bowman, 3A-Sr. 


Jean Val Jean 

Jean Val Jean was a poor 
young man. His father and 
mother were dea He talked 
along and stole a loaf of bread 
and ate it. The police put him‘in 
Jail for about five years. 

When he got out of jail, a 


.bishop taught him that he must 


not steal anything. The bishop 
was very kind to Jean. He took 
Jean ‘to his room and gave him 
some dinner. But Jean was sly. 
‘As the bishop was asleep in his 
bed, Jean looked at him. He 
walked quietly to the cupboard 
and opened the cupboard door. 
He took a spoon and ate many 
things. Then he went away. He 


‘stole some things and some 


money. The police looked for 
him and found him. They put 
him in jail for about nineteen 
years. : 
‘When he was free from the 
Jail, he was a middle-aged man. 
He’ went. on a,hike and saw a 
girl carrying a heavy bucket. He 
helped her to carry the bucket. 
‘The girls hame was Cosetie. A 
woman was very selfish “with 
Cosette. She was poor and 
worked very hard. So Jean 
helped her to work and do many 
things. Cosette grew up and was 


a beautiful girl. Jean fought his’ 


enemies. His people fought 


worrled about Mary when she 
grew older. Her father Wed from 
a heart attack. So Mary had to 
be taken to an Orphanage. 

For a few months Mary was 
not thankful to the girls and 
boys at the‘Orphan Asylum. The 
supervisors tried to help her to 
be kind to the others but she 
would not, Most of the time she 
disobeyed and she was lonesome 
without her parents. 

When she was sixteen years 
old, she felt very sorry for dis- 
obeying the teachers and super: 
visors. She was delighted to get 
her High School certificate. 
‘Then she went to a High School 
in the fall. For four or five years 
she kept on passing’ every 
grade, When she finished her 
school she got a job to earn some 
money for herself. She found a 
place to live and was alone very 
much. However, on her new job 
she made many friends gnd was 
very: happy. She thanked the 

Asylum for helplig her 
when she was small. 
Dorothy O'Neill, 4 A. 


Ann of Green Gables 

‘There was a man named Mat- 
thew Cuthbert who lived on a 
farm in Prince Edward ‘Island. 
He had one sister, Marilla, who 
lived with him. Marilla did the 
house-cleaning, sewing, mend- 
ing and other things in thelr 
home. 

‘One day Matthew and Marilla 
wanted to have an orphan boy 
who lived in a Nova Scotia 
Asylum. _So they wrote a letter 
to Mrs. Shencer asking for an 
orphan boy. 2 

Matthew went to Bright River 
to meet the littlearphan boy at 
the station, But, Matthew was 
greatly astonished to see a girl 
standing in the station and note 
a boy. So Matthew told the 
station-master that he was 
Jooking for a boy. The station- 
master told him that he must 
take the girl home and he 
thought that there must be an 
error. 

So Matthew brought the or- 
phan girl home. Marilla met 
them and she was very sur- 
prised too to see a gitl-as she 
thought that they would be hay- 
ing a boy. Matthew told Marilla 
all about what happened in the 
station. Finally they wanted 
to keep tite girl and she lived in 
their comfortable home. Her 
parents had both died when she 
was very young. This girl's 
mame was Anne Shirley but 
everyone in the Prince Edward 
Island always nicknamed her 
oe of Green Gables.” Ann 
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had red hair and freckles and as Beauticians. — K. M. Kew, 
was about eleven years of age. Instructor. 
—_——«——_ 


At first she was 50 st ge to 
the people but after “she 0.8.D. PUPILS USE FORMER 
20) Jonge. 1 ee stranger. DRILL HALL AS GYMNASIA 
Mat we Marilla were very = The former spacious drill -hall 
kind to her and they gave her erected and used by the Royal 
pretty dresses, good food to eat Canadian Air Force during its 
and other things, Also they regime as No. § Initial Training 
sent hes to schont 1n the county ‘school at the Ontario School 
as they wanted her 10 Go" Thag for the Deat, is now doing double 
education peel: e: duty for the students and staff 


FY Bo teen area gaer Of that Institution as gymnasia, 


nelj 
closest girl friend was Diana. Recently the Jarge floor space 
—~ Margaret Cassel 4A. Sr. 


Beauty Culture ng two gymnasia each 80 x 110 
It had been felt for some time “feet, Tie work was done by. the 
that the study of Beauty Cul boys under the supervision of 
be resumed with our Mr, Hall and Mr. Vaughan. Now 
Senior girls and consequently in the boys and girls of the school 
October, our Beauty Shop W285 can indulge in practice and 
‘opened. y training in thelr own gymnasia, 
Beauty problems are 150 Segregation of the boys and 
health problems. An improve- firs for athletic purposes will 
mennt in heaith reflects itself achteve better results It was felt, 
in a better complexion, a fine anq these results are already 
textured skin, sparkling eYe3: bene chown, 
and luxuriant hair. There 1s, ¥ 


therefore, a very extensive 
course mapped out for {hese 
pupils before they are fitted to- 
earn their living in this line-of 
work so suitable to those dep- 
rived of their hearing. 

‘The Beauty Shop equipment 
when complete will consist of 
‘one Permanent Waving Machine | 
two Turbinator Hair Dryers, one 
Arno Steamer for Scalp Treat- 
ments and oll Shampoos and 
for use in steaming the face. 
‘There are shears for thinning 
and cutting the hair, special 
clippers and combs aj} 
for’ ‘preparing the’ 
‘g permanent ‘wave. 


Complete 
manicuring equipment is also 
included. There are two modern ~ 
shampoo basins complete with 


adjustable chairs in black 
leather and chrome trim, one 
utility chair, three dressing 
table chairs and two large 
comfortable chairs for use un- 
der the dryer. 

‘The course commenced with 
instruction in Hygeine and 
Sanitation and progressed to the 
scalp treatments, This entails a 
study of scalp muscles before the 


‘The other day the gymnasia 
were officially opened by the 
faculty and student body with a 
girls’ team of the school playing 
a basketball game against a 
a girls’ team from the Belleville 
‘Collegiate Institute, Previous to 
the game, Superintendent W. J. 
Morrison gave a brief address 


and Miss Ford of the school’ 


faculty “tossed” the first basket- 
ball to start the game and open 
the new facilities. 

The school boasts well-trained 
athletic squads in hockey and 
basketball, and now badminton, 
and‘ volleyball wil! be played 
with the new facilities available. 

—The Ontario Intelligenct 
Feb, 5: 
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The Voice of the Deaf 
Child 


The following paper was ylven 
by Mr. McClure principal of 
Kendall School, Washington, 
D.C. at the October meeting of 
the Washington Soclety for the 
Hard of Hearing: 


When I heard the part In our 


treatments can be beneficlal. discussion tonlgit which Miss 
Hair blocking and preparing the Felltach had assigned to me, 
hair for Permanent Waving “The Volce of the Deaf Child”, 
takes a great deal of study and was not sure that my name 
practice. The third step ts should have been included under 
finger waving in which the that title “experts” which. ap- 
girls learn to set up a har peared on the cards-maited out 
style to suit the individual by from the headquarters of the 
proper arrangement of waves society. I called Miss Feilbach 
and curls, ‘The combing out once in hopes that I had mis- 


of this hair style is of equal im- understood, that I could include - 


portance, since it can be the hard of hearing child in my 
completely ruined by improper discussion; or that I could talk 
combing. Eventually we will about the voice of the adult 
haye covered scalp treatments, deaf, But no, I had not mis- 
shampoos, study of deseaces Of understood and I must talk 
skin, scalp and hatr:faclal treat- about the volee of the child who 
ments, muscles of skin, scalp js born deaf or foses his hearing 
and face; hair tinting, dying before he has any usable pat- 


bleaching and cutting; perman- 
ent waving, manicuring; study 
of diseases of the nails, bones 
and muscles of the hands. 

‘The girls nave taken a keen 
interest in their study of the 
Beauty Culture Course, and 
have proved surprisingly skilful 
in thelr performance to date. It 
ts belleved that from this shop 
there will be a number of girls 
who may, if so desiring, be 
capable-of earning thelr living 

’ 


a 


terns of speech, 

This is the child who is res 
ponsible for that term “Deaf and 
Dumb" so often mis-applied to 
those who have a hearing defect. 
For many centuries it was ass- 
umed that this group lacked the 
power and facllittes for speech. 
They were considered to be onl) 
slightly, If any, above the plarfe 
of idiots and virtually nothing 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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REORANIZATION 
(Continued from Page 2) 


multiplication fact thus 3|12 
3 times 4 Is 12, - 
6; Likewise the idea. of 


me normal apeech. would mean 
that which is delivered with a 
natural voice; it would be free 
from the breathiness common 
to so many of the deafened and 
#5 Whe tones would leave proper: ee 


the philosophy of 
iy , carrying power 
mitfienfities to children of ten~ nat 7 re 
det yéars has been, abolished, ha er eae tl 


girls are unable to ‘repeat the 
fatechiamn of digits, units, tens, through the Imitation of the 


tively. c 
teachers in changing to the ad- child has the better be should 
ditive method of subtraction, be able to imitate the speech of 
seem to suffer under compulsion others. The child who does not 
to think subtraction even while have residual hearing {s of 
they talk addition, with the re- course unable to use this avenue 
mult that the simple operation to speech and any speech which 
becomes clogged with a multi- he obtains must be given to him 
tude of ‘verbal explanations. mechanically. 


39 4 and 1 are 5 
1... Seat work und home work, 
consisting of questions involving 
mere mechanical operations, 
have been done away 
Habits are perfected by inten- 
sive five minute drills per day, 
the remainder of the arithmetic 
belng devoted to the tho- 
‘ught training through the sotu~ 
tion of practica}: problems. The has come to my attention. He 
fl 


following sheets have 
been ‘printed for drill purposes 
(2) Add up facts and columns 
to 9 (2) The remaining add 
up facts and short columns (3) 
Add up columns for advanced 
pupils (4) Add to.drills (5) 
‘Multiplication facts and exerci- 
ses to 25 (6) The remaining 


is a graduate of a large eastern 
untversity and has done 

the graduate level; he has had 
excellent and carful training in 
speaking from his Infancy; be 
is an excellent lip reader and 
did well in tle university. But 
when there ls any extraneous 
noise even a trained ear cannot 
understand him. The people in 


multiplication facts and exerci- 
ses (7) Division exercises (8) the filling station and the drug 
Fraction exercises. —H.E:Amoss store where he trades are very 
fond of him, but these people 


THE VOICE OF THE DEAF voices of the deaf do not under- 
cup / stand his speech. He himself, 
(Continued from Page 6) thinks his speech is excellent 
was done to ameliorate their and cannot understand why he 
condition or to instruct them;’ is often misunderstood. Those 
they were “uneducable”, Now, of who have what I would call 
course, we know that this view normal speech quite often have 
was totally erroneous. Their in- some usable hearing or have be- 
telligence is only slightly. if any, come deaf after they learned bp, 
below that of the normal child. * 
‘Their achievement, however, 15 - what of the voices of these 


often constderably below, due to ‘soma 

the ifiulies of ‘communlch "Ses gure were considered to have 
tion. The development of the food speech in thelr former 
voice of this deaf child Is an fcroots? we have many in Ken- 
even more difficult problem Gan School whom we think have 
than is bis education, 1 know ee i a s8 
that a number of claims are 

tite by different centera that, 2pereh £0 a dent chia bes 
the deaf are taught to speak gpeech that is intelligible to the 
normally, In a book recently pu- trained ear of the teacher of 
blished by a psychologist WhO the deaf and to the ear of the 
should know, and adopted a5 8 parents and friends of the child 
text book in several training fs neither normal nor good 
centers for teachers of the deaf. steech to the general public. 
the statement is made that “In : 
the past few decades many deaf There is yo doubt that the 
children have learned to speak deaf child will pronounce 1so- 
in quite normal ways through lated words quite plainly, he 
the knowledge and training in will even be able to speak ahort 
the mechanism of speech”. I am phrases or sentences under- 
inelined to seriously doubt that standably, but only the rare 
statement. Of course there is the exception’ will be able to give 
possibility of a great difference directions to the stranger who 
of opinion concerning what con- stops him in the street, to dis- 
stitutes “normal speech". To cuss the weather or the ball 


jhe cannot hear and imitate the 
speech of othera, We can teach 
the proper mechanics, we can 
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‘vast improvements are pos- 
‘We want to be ready for 


2 FEE 


many of you know, and as 
mbers of this panel 
the voices of very 
children are usuaily 
normal They babbie, they 
xy cry In approxi- 
mately the same 
hearing babies do. We must do 


ie 
ut 


experienced educators of the 
deaf from England, who lectured 
in the United States and Canada 


a child was six or elght weeks 
old and on. When the child 
makes a cooing or gurgling 
sound, demonstrations of love 
and affection will encourage the 
repetition of the sounds, The 
same course of action would hold 
true with older deaf children— 
show signs of praise and ap- 
proval when the child vocalizes. 
If the child vocalizes to a con- 
siderable degree it may possibly 
aid him in the later control of 
his voice and may be 


especially 
helpful in the relationahip be-. 


tween breathigg and speaking. 

One of the most important 
things in the development of 
voice and speech is for the 
mother or the teacher to main- 
tala cheerful and a relaxed at- 
‘The child very quickly 
senses an overtenseness and im- 
mediately anxious and 


t- tense himself. 
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‘The speech of 


even a normal person Is jerky 
and unnatural when he Is under 
some emotional strain, If a 
young deaf child is in this state, 


make it a game which he likes to 
play. It ls especially important 
to. make the child think you 
understand him often. If this 
1s not done he soon loses the 
motivation to use his vaice. Cor- 
rection should be made judi- 
clously, as often as possible 
without building up a feeling of 
futility in the child. Of course 
the older the child the more it 
ts possible to show him why it 
is necessary to use his voice dif- 
ferently. 

Last summer at the New York 
Convention of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teach- 
Ing of Speech to the Deaf, I had 
the opportunity to observe the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories de- 
monstration of their “Visible 
Speech” device. ‘This device 
makes the character of any 


to sound clearly visible to the eye. 


A man deafened since birth 
easily and repeated 
words and sentences spoken by 
other members’ of the group. 


id. There was no doubt that the eye 


was doing the work of the ear. 


Some rather unfounded claims. 
have been made concerning the 
value of this new device to 
teachers of the deaf and in the 
education of the deaf. The state- 
ment has been made that the 
device will greatly improve the 
ability of the deaf to talk. This 
may be true and we bil certainly 
hope so, but it must be re- 
membered that the device does 
not teach the deaf to talk. They 
must still be taught the mechan- 
ics of speech and thelr voices 
must be developed so they are 
pleasant and natural. The 
Teal value of Visible Speech has 
yet tobe determined. It will be 
Several’ years before we know 
the real answer, but from a very 
unscientific and scanty know- 
ledge of the device it would seem 
to me that Sts chief value in the 
education of the deaf will lie in 
the fleld of speech correction. 
Some maturity and. certainly, 
an ability to speak even though 
imperfectly are prerequisites to 
the utilization of the device. I 
have mentioned the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories Visible 
Speech device. because I hap- 
pened to have seen it demon- 
strated recently, not because I 
either advocate or discourage its 
use. Research and experi- 
mentation must determine its 
value. ae 

It has not been my purpose to 
be over discouraging concerning 
the voice of the truly deaf child. 
T am certain that even the con- 
genitally deaf child finds his 
voice of great value to him in his 
school room and in his associa- 
tions with teachers and close 
friends among the hearing. I 
have intended to show that the 
voice of the deaf child is one of 
the most difficult problems for 
the teacher of the deaf and one 
which fs, at present, satisfactor- 
fly solved too infrequently. 
—Just Once a Month. 
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AN ACOUSTIC TRAINING 
PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Eventually, during the course 
Of the last steps, he will begin 
+ to understand what {s expected 
of him, and will reach for ‘the 
right object spontaneously or 
when asked. .That will be his 
first experience in differentlat- 
ing befween two nouns spoken 
into his ear and recognized 


- elther from sound vibration or 


auditory perception. 


“4 Ifhe continues to have diffi- 


culty with the last'step, revert 

. to: the former one~or use the 
mirror. But keep on trying for 
the final one. ‘ 

« When he has accomplished 
this, teach him to differentiate 
between two other words, such 
‘as, shoe and rabbit, or baby and 
mouth, using the same pro- 
cedure. 


\ Take Plenty of Time 

Never introduce a third word 
or try working with three words 
until the child can differentiate 
between two: This training 
cannot be hurried, and to do so 
-will confuse and irritate the 
child. 


When he can differentiate 
between two words, introduce 
another, such as, “shoe.” Use 
the same procedure as you used 
with “ball” when you first be- 
gan, It will go more quickly 
‘this time as he has an idea of 
what to do. 


Following the same outline as 
for ball and airplane; see if he 
can differentiate between shoe 
and airplane. 


‘Then try the three together, 
and see Sf he can indicate which 
of the three you said. 

If he fails in this attempt, go’ 
back: to using two words; then 
use three again 

Onge the child learns to re- 
cognite three or four words 
through the ear, recognition of 
others will come somewhat 
faster. cr 

Keep the working periods 
short, so that the child will re- 
main interested. It can be 
fascinating, interesting experi- 
ence for adult and child. When- 
ever he responds well, or tries 
express your approval and make 
him feel successful in this 
“guessing game.” 

Shortly after he has learned 
to recognize several nouns, in- 
troduce’ action words, such as, 
bow, hop, run, jump, go, fall, ete. 
Start with one of these, for 
instance, bow, and follow the 
same outline as was used for the 
word, ball. - Of course, it will be 
necessary for you and:the child 
to go through the action of bow- 
ing, Instead of indicating an 
object as in the case of ball. A 
pieture illustrating the action of 
bowing would suffice if the child 
is of school age or has some 
language background. 

‘The child may be taught to 
differentiate between a noun 
and a verb, such as bow and air- 
plane, having him carry out the 
action for one and indicate the 
other by pointing at it. Gradual- 
jy lead up to differentiating be- 


‘THE CANADIAN 
ne 


tween two action words, recog- 
nizing any one of three action 
words, two action words anda 
noun, or two nouns and an 
action word. 

When he responds to a few 
words correctly and quickly. &y 
speaking into his ear when_his 
body is' not. ‘yours but 
when he Js standing beside you. 
Use just two words at first, -be- 
ing sure that he knows which 
two they are. If he fails after 
a few attempts, do not keep It 
up until Re becomes so discour- 
aged that his attitude Js one of 
annoyance and weariness, “Al- 
ways revert to something to 
which he can respond, and later 
try this new approach. .. . 

He may learn to differentiate 
between and recognize many 
words through the ear. - How- 
ever, the idea {s not necessarily 
to train him to interpret every 
word in the English language. 
If he ts found, in time, to possess 
some usable hearing, it ls quite 
possible that he will learn. to 
interpret, through the ear, many 
or most words in his vocabulary 
—depending of course, on the 
amount of ‘usable ‘hearing he 
has. But ‘he still needs lip 
reading, and it can be developed 
and fmproved with the develop- 
ment of auditory patterns. 

If he ts found to have little or 
no hearing for speech and, after 
a long period of training, fails 
to recognize words and sounds, 
he can still learn to interpret 
many words through vibration. 
The response to vibration alone 
gives another meaning to lang- 
nage . for“ him. 
Developed rhythmic patterns are 
registered in his mind. for 
further use in the development 
of ideas and broader use in 
speech. He is that much closer 
to his hearing brother, a better 
adjusted person, and ‘a more 
desirable citizen. 


VI. Sentences 

‘Training the child to dif- 
ferentiate between and recog 
nize sentences through auditory 
channels may be introduced 
after he shows a fairly adequate 
response to words. ~Then the 
work With. sentences will give 
more meaning to the words and 
will spéed up the response to 
more words. The sooner we 
start talking to the deaf child 
in sentences, the better. It is 


to be hoped that “he has been” 


exposed to normal speech in 
this way from the first. 

Possibly the child bas learned 
to recognize through the ear, 
or. through lip reading, or both, 
the words, baby and dog. Sup- 
pose he has. Find a picture of 
a baby with a dog, or draw and 
color one. ‘ The picture doesn’t 
have to be this particular one, 
but whatever picture you use, 
be sure that the objects and 
persons in it are recognizable 
to the child, and preferably 
those which he has used in 
former acoustle exercises, 50 
that the next step will be easier 
for him. 

In the above instance, the 
sentence describing the picture 
will be, “The baby has a dog.” 
Say this to yourself so that you 
will become “familiar \ with 


nythm’ of the sentence, Em~ 
‘phaals will.be on the words baby 
and dog. 5 

‘When you have been talking 
to the child, you may have made 
such remarks as, “I have a@ 


or in talking to him about 


work that follows, since, when, 


you show him the picture and 
tell him that the baby has a dog, 
he will understand. If he has 
had lttle or no traihing in the 
of. such simple 
“practice will be 
an excellent opportunity to be- 
gin and thus accelerate the lp 
reading and language under- 
standing. 


Place the picture of a baby 
with a dog in front of you and 
the child. Hold him or have him 
stand or sit so that he ls in con- 
tact with some part'of your body. 


about It, emphasing the fact 
that the baby has a dog. Say, 
“The baby has a dog,” while the 
child looks at you. Perhaps he 
has a dog of hisown, Tell him 
while he pats or plays with his 
dog, that he has a dog. _Once 
more, pointing to the picture, 
say, “The baby has a dog.” 


‘The mirror may be used in 
the next step. Say, “The baby 
has a dog,” into his ear as he 
watches you in the mirror, feels 
the vibration as you speak, and 
Ustens. The amount of repetition 
necessary Gepends on the factors 

Place a picture of a familiar 
object, such as a boat, beside the 
other picture. While he is 
watcing your face and lips in 
the mirror, say, “boat,” into his 
ear and point to the picture of 
the boat. He may know this 
word so well from association 
and lip reading that he will 
indicate the boat as quickly a3 
you do. ‘Then, pointing to the 


picture of the baby, say, “The 


baby has a dog.” 


Using the mirror and a piece 
of paper to cover the mouth, 
gay, by his ear, “boat,” and show 
him the boat. Say, “The baby 
has a dog,” and show him the 
picture. ‘Repeat this. Do It 
again, but this time, have the 
child show you the pictures. 
Continue-this exercise until he 
responds correctly each time. 


Remove the mirror or turn 
away from it, so that the-child 
cannot see your face. Say, 
“poat;" Into his ear and point 
to the picture. Say, “The baby 


has a dog,” and point to the 
corresponding picture. 
Now, say, “The baby has a 


dog,” and see if he can show 
you the picture. Do Iikewise 
for the word “boat.” 

Because of the decided dif- 
ference in the length of the two 
groups, and due to previous 


meaning of such action words 
as bow, run, jump, hop, laugh, 
etc, Find a picture Ulustrating 
one of these actions such as, “A 
boy is bowing.” the 
outline for the step, 
teach him to differentiate . be- 
tweenthis sentence and a fa- 
millar word, using pictures. 
When he has accomplished 
this, take the two plotures, “A ° 


ually to the exercise where he 
can differentiate between two 
sentences. Use the mirror, lett~ 
ing him lpread, feel vibration 
in your face and body, and listen 
as you speak into his ear; then 
letting him see part of the face 
as he Ustens; and finally have 
him differentiate through hear- 
ing or through auditory im- 
pressions only. Use the clapping 
Idea, too. 


words or syllables and lightly 
for the unaccented ones in each 
sentence, such as: A (light), 
boy (oud), Is (light), bow (loud) 
ing (light). Practice this before- 
hand so that the clapping will 
be smooth and rhythmic. 

‘This part of the training can 
be the source of much intereat 
and amusement. Use different 
pictures lustrating experiences 
known to the child, and which 
can be described in short sent- 
ences. Some of the sentences 
baby has 6 dol” and “A man 

@ doll” “A a8 
augtiing.”"“A'Boy is ‘atek amas! 
“The girl has a book.” “A boy fell: 
and “The woman has a baby.” 

It may be some time. before 
the child Is ready to recognize 
any one of three sentences, 
through the ear alone. However, 
continue using different groups 
of two pictures. Long before he 
is able to dilfferentiate between 
sentences, he should have plenty 
of practice is Ustening and feel- 
ling and lipreading, as you talk 
about various pictures in simple 
sentences. It 1s a wonderful op- 
portunity to develop better con- 
centration for improved lipread- 
ing, undertanding of the various 
speech and auditory patterns, - 
and lenguage. 

‘The fact to remember ts that 
however fast or slowly the child 
progresses, however much or lit- 
tle he may ‘be getting through 
the ear, the time involved is not 
wasted. You will find that he be- 
comes more alert to alt that goes 
on about him, that his observa- 
ton, concentration, interest, re- 
sponge and Initative in alt 
phases of his education, formal 
and informal, is keener, mark- 
ing him more nearly normal, day 
by day. — The Volta Review. 

— 
ST. VALENTINE 

‘Valentine was ® priest who lived 
Jong ago In the elty of Rome, He 
taught the boys in the monastery 
school to love flowers. Whenever = 


training, he will have little or NO boy was i, Valentine pelle} 


difficulty responding correctly. 
Other words and sentences may 
be used to give him more 
practice. 

By this time, the child has had 
training in action work, and 
therefore understands the 


him some flowers and a kindly 

. ‘This became a custom 
that has spread al} over the. world. 
‘Long after Valentine's death he was 
riven the name of St. Valentine, 
and the fourteenth of February is 
St. Valentine’s Day. 


An Acoustic Training 
Program 


For Severely Deaf Children 
By GRACE HARRIS 


‘The Use of Amplification 
sound 


through 
great influence for good in the 
education of the deat child, 
provided the apparatus is used 
properly and with discretion. 
It must be remembered that the 
child Ls deaf, and that he {s not 
going to respond like a hearing 
child the moment he puts on a 
set of earphones, The success of 
the training of residual hearing 
4g in the hands of the teacher or 
parent, and will depend on her 
patience, skill, and knowledge 
of the correct use of the 
apparatus. Also, the child has to 
Uke putting on and wearing the 
headset, and be trained system- 
atically in the use of it. 
may.,have . found 


that most favorable. responses 
have come through the combin- 
ed approach—visual, tactile, 
auditory—not through auditory 
channels alone. Perhaps be has 
heard faintly a few sounds, but 
not enough to bring accurate 
response. Possibly he has learn- 
ed to imitate several sounds 
and Is found to have a limited 
amount of hearing in the speech 
range,| but not sufficient to 
interpret spoken language with 
the unalded ear. A powerful am- 
plifier will benefit him In his ed- 
cation, 

‘In the acoustic work; I have 
been using a group hearing aid 
with microphone and earphones. 
‘Since the children are preschool, 
most of the work has been indi- 
vidual. The use of this machine 
‘thas proved to be a supporting 
factor in the progress of sever- 
ely deaf children. Teachers and 
parents have used and are using 
to advantage a desk-type ins: 
trument with double earphone 
(I might add that the par- 
ents who are doing successful 
work with hearing aids are those 
who have seen to it that they- 
know how to use the machines 
properly, It is to be hoped that 
all teachers using them are well 
informed.) There are several 
firms that put out group alds. 
Persons interested in obtaining 
any type should see that they 
get expert advice, rather than 
resort to a trial-and-error ap- 
proach. 


1. Earphones and the Radio 

Earphones may be attached 
to the radio at home. They are 
available in “eléctric “ supply 


stores, and a qualified electr- 
clan will show you how to at- 
tach them to your radio. The 
* child should have the privilege 
of using them when he wishes, 
rather than when, the adult 


thinks he should. By that, I 
mean that be should not be 
forced to wear them against his 
wishes. It he has some,say in 
the matter, he will be more will- 
ing to.use them, One parent 
inttoduced them by wearing 
them occasionally himself while 
the child was in the room. Then 
they were left hanging in sight 
but out of reach of the child. 
Before long the Uttle girl was 
asking to wear them herself. 
‘This is a good introduction to 
the use of the hearing ald at 
school. . The child gets practice 
in wearing a headset, In listen- 
ing to or feeling impressions of 
different rhythms of musical 
instruments. He can be taught 
to feel the vibration by placing 
his band on the radio, along 
with listening, and, with adult 
dap earn, to, keep 


IL The Hearing Aid and the 
Victrola 

Suppose you have an electri- 
cal amplifier and a victrola run 
by electricity. Both are in a 
room at home or at school ready 
for use. The child may be 
curious about it and interested. 
If not, the one in charge will 
have to promote interest. (I 
mention the use of the victrola 
first, since music has been 
found to be a very successful 
introduction.) 

Have the hearing ald (with 
two earphones) and the 
vietrola side-by-side. Turn 
on the hearing ald with vol- 
ume at its lowest. Plug in 
the victrola, using a wall or 
floor outlet, just as you would 
for a lamp. Place the micro- 
phone near the loud speaker of 
the vietrola. Put on a record 
and start the victrola. Have the 
child place his hand on the 
victrola and let him watch the 
record in motion. Turn up the 
volume so that he will be sure 
to feel the vibration. Put on 
the earphones yourself and let 
him watch while you Usten. If 
the child doesn’t exhibit a desire 
to put them on, suggest it to 
him, by offering them to him. 
If,he shows no withdrawal, put 
them on him, being careful to 
adjust them so that they fit 
closely and directly over the 
ears. 


Move Slowly 
Turn up the volume of the 


victrola gradually and watch for 
response. There may be little or 


none, since the hearing ald is 
turned down. , Turn St up grad- 
ually and once more watch for 
response, The child may react 
only to vibration at first. If he 
has had previous acoustic train- 
ing, he will recognize the sensa- 
tion as something on which to 
concentrate. Take off the ear- 
phones as soon as he shows 
signs of displeasure or irritation. 
Once again, the need for short 
Ustening periods must be em- 
phasized. 


At first, the procedure will 
consist only of listening and of 
getting used to the headset. 
Gradually more specific train- 
ing is given. 

Have on hand clear recordings 
of plano, violin, horn, band, and 
Pictures of the instruments and 
of a band or orchestra. 

The first step is to find out if 
the ‘child knows when he is 
hearing sound. Put on a band 
recording and let the child 
‘Usten. Turn up the volume grad- 


out the child’s seeing the action. 
It is better to turn off the 
arm, as the turning of the plate 
may produce enough sound to 
carry through the amplifier. 
‘The child may indicate through 
expression that he no longer 
hears anything. It may take 
some tlme for him to realize 
when he is hearing sound or 
feeling vibration, and when he 
fs not 


If, after a reasonable length 
of time, he still does not know 
when the muste Is on or off, it 
may be that the whole idea is 
not clear to him; especially if 
he shows response when the 
music first starts. This ts quite 
possible with a child who has 
had no auricular training of any 
kind, and in the case of a young 
child. In this ense, the follow- 
ing may be a solution. Let the 
child lsten and see the record 
playing. while his hand fs on the 
victrola. Then while he is still 
‘watching, turn it off and bring 
his attention to the fact that 
there {sno more vibration. Re- 
neat this, but have him hold his 
hands on the earphones. 

Without seeing the record in 
action. have him feel the victrola 
and his earphones; then feel 
the vibration In the earphones 
qily; then Just listen. Keep 
turning the machine on and off 
at intervals. Before long you 
will find that he is responding 
favourably to this exercise. 


Recognizing the Instruments 

The next exercise is in learn- 
Ing to recognize musical instru- 
ments. Sinee the piano is most 


then turn off the music, with- 


familiar to the majority of chil- 
dren, a plano recording, and 
one of a band, to which he al- 
ready has been listening, might 
be the first used. 

Put on the band recording 
and show the child a picture of 
a band. Keep time by clapping 
or tapping; clap your hands, 
then clap his, He is likely. to 
need assistance at first; doing 
it unaided, his timing may be 
all wrong, and we must try to 
avold this. If the situation 1s 
handled skillfully and pleas- 
antly, he will think it fun 
having you clap his hands for 
him. 

Tell him he hears a band, 
pointing to the picture. Keep 
him interested and get the {dea 
of the band over to him through 
pictures and dramatizing along 
with lstening. 

Start the plano recording. Let 
him Usten. When he responds 
to sound or vibration, show him 
a picture of a plano. Keep time 
while he lUstens, refer to the 


Play these records a few 
times, until he realizes through 
listening, vibration, rhythm, 
and pictures, that they are not 
the same. This leads to differen- 
tlating between Instruments. 

Play the band recording and 
let him Usten long enough to 
get an adequate impression of 
the sound and rhythm. Beat 
time. Place the two pictures 
near you, point to the band and 
tell him he hears a band. Play 
the plano recording and follow 
the same outline. : 

Now, without the child's 
knowing which is to be played, 
play one of the two selections 
and ask him what he hears, 
having him indleate the correct 
picture. If he does not respond 
favorably, show him. Do like- 
wise with the other recording. 
Help him until he becomes more 
certain of what you expect. 

Differentiation between the 
two records may take 2 long 
period of time, depending on the 
amount of hearing, attention 
span, and the previous train- 
ing and rhythm work, 

When he ts sure of the differ- 
ence, a third instrument Is intro- 
duced. Contrast the violin and 
piano recording until he can 
differentiate; then the ptano 
and the horn, the violin and the 
band, the band and the horn, 
the horn and the violin. When 
this has been accomplished, let 
him learn to recognize any one 
of three records, then four, etc. 

This training with music ts 
pleasant for the child, 1s invalu- 
able in developing a sense of 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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The World We Deaf 
Live In 


By ARTHUR B. SIMON 
Because it is a heartening 
story of what a person without 
~ ‘the advantages of good hearing 
can do in this world, Earnest 
Calkins’ “And Hearing 


kins 


day. ~ : 

His chapter, “The Technique 
of Being Deat,” ts a delightful 
presentation of what devices a 
deaf person-must adopt in order 
to get on with the business of 
everyday living. Mr. Calkins 
{s right in, his thesis that there 
is an art to being deat, 


However, it appears, from his 
that such an art 


deat live in a world of 
their visits to our world are 
foreigners’ and are 

as such. The partially deat 


must Uve in a hearing world 


to the Deaf.” si 
have read countless articles 

showing how deaf people 
adjust themselves to the world. 
He must have realized that the 


interpret, 
knowledge, 
the congenitally deaf cannot 
learn to be part of the hearing 
world. 

Don't we all haveyto live in a 
hearing world? Don’t we all ex- 
perience “the constant colloqules 
with salespeople, clerks, ticket 
agents, walters, policemen, car 
conductors and others that con- 
stitute collectively the machine 
of living,” as Mr. Calkins ex- 
presses It? Certainly congen!- 
tally deaf people find it neces- 
sary to contrive to meet “the 
friction of life” Just as well as 
the partially deaf. The most 
useful expedients to them are 
speech and Up redding, or even 
In extreme cases, pad and pencil. 

Without such help, I myself 
couldn't have made a» train 
fourney recently, with several 
stops en route across the con- 
tinent, chsily and comfortably. 
Experienced travellers know 
what a great amount of infor- 
mation is required to buy tickets, 
to find the right train tracks, to 
change trains, to check and call 
for baggage, to obtain taxicabs, 
to check in and out of hotels, to 
order meals. I learned, just as 
well as Mr. Calkins, not to: ask 
questions of people if there were 
available other sources of infor- 


mation, but quite often I needed 
my lp reading ability. Although 
4s not normal, people 


i 


suspected that I was 
fact a lttle boy with 


was 
only “a visitor to this world.” 
was treated as well as 


on 
there.” 
bea difference between the con- 
genitally deaf and the partially 
deat as far as Uving in a hear- 
Ing world is concerned? 


‘The real difference, of course,, 
is in degree of hearing. This 
difference is reflected in att!- 
tude. The hard of hearing 
find it difficult to accept Up 
reading easily while they still 


technique of combining speech 
reading and 
must learn to adjust 


Perhaps this sort of language 
is what Mr. Calkins had in mind 
when he calls congenitally deat 
eogle foreigners. He Ss right 
in aspect. - The manual 
language isolates a deaf person 
effectively from the hearing 
world; witf'such = language he 
can never hope to participate 
fully in everyday living. The 
hearing must learn to deal with 
him just as with.a foreigner 
who is not familiar with their 
national language. 


It Mr. Calkins means that the 
hearing must make more effort 
in speaking to the congenitally 
deaf who use the oral method, 
he is mistaken. Very often it 
is easier to talk to such people 
than to those wbo try to use 
their failing ears. It 1s not 
necessary for people to use 
exaggerated and laborious 
speech. Those who speak in 
such a fashion slip into the 
habit unconsciously ‘from con- 
tinuous association with the 
deaf, I know from experience. 
Again and again I have begged 
relatives and friends to speak 
to me as they would to any one 
else. They try to, but the force 
of 
to do{so easily. 


_ ‘THE CANADIAN 


I, and others, 
able 


have told me their association 
with me has improved thelr 

speech. 
If Mr. Calkins claims that st 
strain to listen to“con- 


two people are intrétuctd to an 
acoustically handicapped person 


away but the other one can't? 


No, we congenitally deaf 
people are not so shut away from 
this world as Mr, Calkins seems 


D. 
Roosevelt. He would have been 
amazed at the barrage of in- 
telligent questions fired at the 
lecturer by the fifty young oral 
deaf people who had gathered 
together to enjoy a dinner and 
the after-dinner speaker. Their 
questions proved without any 


‘This doubt that these people are in 


contact with the world and that 


deat. are alive, responsive, 
“end to mow. Fe. 
Whoever taught these people 


would have swelled with pride 
and happiness to see them fol- 
low a speech for an hour with- 
ut any- alds such as signs or 
blackboards, These former pupils 
stand as a living monument to 
‘the unfailing, tireless efforts of 
their teachers—and to the most 


* courageous belief of Alexander 


Graham Bell that the deat could 
be made to use speech in con- 
yersation. They affirm the Volta 
Bureau's fight to inform the 
public that the deaf can be part 
of a hearing world. 

—The Volta Review 
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Toronto 
“Place of Meeting” 

Few cities on the continent 
have brought their names down 
from a more remote time than 
has Toronto. The name goes 
far back into Indian history, 
long before the coming of the 
white man, for the tract of 
land lying between the Don and 
the Humber Rivers where they 
empty into Lake Ontario was 8 
stopping point on The Thoron- 
then Waterway, the direct 
Indian route between the 
Niagare River and Georgian 
Bay, and a meeting spot selected 
by the Indians at which to hold 
thelr annual councils, And 
thos st was, even then, called 
Toronto, meaning, in the 
Iroquois tongue, “Place of 
Meeting”. 

Toronto’s recorded history 
goes back to the fur-trading 


it is too strong for them \era, to the year 1720 when the 
7 Bier Donville built a French 


Galissonniert 

mouth of the Humber River 
small fort, named Fort Rouille. 
But this proved a vain effort, 
and continually harassed by 
the British, the French were 
forced to destroy the post and 
withdraw from the locality. 


Until 1793 the settlement 
disappeared from. all records. 
‘Then, in that year, following the 
influx of United Empire Loy- 
alists, General John Graves 
Simcoe selected the site as the 
capital of the new province of 
Upper Canada, renaming it 
York. A lttle town grew along 
the banks of the Don River and, 
at the western entrance to the 
harbour, Fort York was con- 
structed, 


‘With the outbreak of war in 
1812 the harbour: was used by 
the British es a forward naval 
base but it was not fated to 
etand long before the American 
fleet and in April, 1813, fell be- 
fore the attack of General 
Zebulon Pike who was killed 
while leading his forene we 


ings and from the stores there 
took the only British Standard 
ever captured by a nation at 
war with England. After the war 
York grew rapidly and, in 1834, 


bloodless revolution in 1837 
‘contributed importantly to the 
development of democratic 
government in Canada. 


‘To-day a metropolis of close 
to 700,000 people, Toronto is not 
only the capital city of Ontario, 
but the unrivalled commercial, 
industrial and cultural centre of 
central Canada. It is a city of 
many-and varied facets where, 
beside the narrow streets and 
old business houses that date 
back to the days when it was 
known as “muddy York”, stand 
tall skyscrapers and modern 
stores. Known as a city of 
homes, Toronto has now 
attained the distinction of a clty 
that can only be 
“guide book fashion". 


Few cities on the continent 
have brought their names down 
from a more remote past, Nona 
have been more appropriately 
named. For however you may 
attempt to portray this city, 
that original designation by the 
Indians of “Place of Meeting” 
describes it as perfectly to-day 
as it did centuries ago. It is 
a city that looks back to its 
historic past and forward to its 
promising future. It is of this 
continent, American in appear- 
ance, and yet the most ultra- 
British In sentiment of vany 
Canadian city. Here the old 
and the new are delightfully 
intermingled. Here in the cos- 
mopolitan city of Toronto, is the 
place of meeting of the business 
and social, the industrial, edu- 
catiohal and entertainment Ife 
of Ontario. 
Ontario. 


—Road Bulletin of 


~ Junior School 


gee cen e re eneneeeeenens 
‘MISS BRETHOUR'S CLASS 


‘The bus has come. Billy G. saw 
Mr. Flagler with one bag of mail. 
‘Miss Ford will sort the mail, In 
i ttle while. Miss Brethour, will 
go for the mail. 

i. | Nora K, Mathewson. 


Yesterday afternoon we had 
ice races. Joy, Kenneth, Joe and 
I won suckers. I was not skating. 
Tran very fast. We had a good 
time. —Christina Bennett. 


Saturday afternoon we shovel- 
led the snow. Satutday night we 
went to the movies. Sunday 
morning we came to Sunday 
school. I did not go to church 
because I had a cough. I read a 
story, —Billy Wilks. 

‘This morning Miss Ford came 
with the mail. We got many 
Valentines. I got a card from 
Father. He was sick, He is better 
now. —Billy Gardner. 


‘Tuesday afternoon we went to 
the {ce races, I did not have 


skates. I ran very fast. I won. 


two suckers. I like to see the big 
girls skating. We had a good. 
time. -—Joy Saunderson. 


‘Last week my ount sent me a 
box of writing paper. She sent 
. me a picture of Paul. He 1s my 
cousin, My mother sent me some 
valentines, I shall mall one val- 

entine to my aunt: 
7 —Ellen Summers. 


featerday... morning. , Billy 
and I made candy baskets for 
our Valentine party. We, shall 
have our party Friday afternoon. 
Our Valentine box fs full of pret- 
ty valetines. Shirley Warren. 


‘This morning we came to 
school, It {s mild today. Maldwyn 
saw the bus, Mr. Cook came to 
empty the waste basket. To- 
morrow Miss Brethour will 
weigh us, Last month I weighed 
78 pounds. |  —Joe Cassar. 


Saturday afternoon the boys 
had a bath, We went to movies 
at night. Sundoy morning we 
came to Sunday School, Miss 
O'Connor was ‘my teacher. Sun- 
day afternoon Robert and I 
played with a puzzle. 
—Kenneth Searson. 


Yesterday afternoon we did 
not have school. We went to see 


the ice races. I was skating. 1° 


did not win, I fell three times. 

We like the races, The blg boys 

can skate very fast. 
—Maldwyn Jennings. 


My birthday was Sunday, 
February 9, [am ten. My Mother 
sent me a birthday box. I got a 
pox of cookles, three bars. one 
package of gum, four apples, 
four pears, two oranges, a birth- 
day card, a scrap book, a box of 
writing paper and a story book. 
We shall have my birthday 
party Friday, February 14. 

Wilfred Saumure. 


Intermediate School 


MRS. A. WANNAMAKER 
Our Valentine Party 


On Valentine Day Mrs. Kew 
had a dig surprise f6r the girls. 


‘THE CANADIAK 


She told us that we would have @ 
party at the residence. We play- 
ed games in the intermediate 
sitting-room. Mrs. Kew had two 
tables in the Senior Study room. 
About 930 o'clock Mrs. Kew 
told us to come to the Senior 
Study Room. The table looked 
very pretty. It had a white table 
cloth and a beautiful big cake. 
Mrs, Kew bought the cake for 
us. It had pink and white icing 
and big pink hearts. Mrs. Quinn 
and Mrs. Wannamaker came to 
the party too. The house mothers 
Miss Reid, Miss Thomas and 
Mrs. Jackman helped Mrs. Kew 
and Mrs. . They gave us 
Valentine cake and coffee. The 
cake was delicious. 

—Iona Muir, 3 A. 


We have a new girl in our 
class. Her name Mary 
Shkutovich. She ts fourteen 
years old. Her home is in London. 
We like yer very much and we 
hope she will like our school. 
—Mary Gallant, 3A. 


Sunday evening, February 23, 
Bruce MacCrindle, Gerald 
Russell, Emily Manoryk, Ellen 
Zwarych, May Hedden and 1 
went to Christ Church for 
confirmation. Mr. Vaughan 
took us to church In his car. 
Many other girls and boys were 
confirmed. Bishop Lyons put his 
hands on my head. I was very 
happy to be confirmed. 

¢ —Emerson Leslie, 3A. 


thanked 
Ross Willson, 3A. 


One evening Mr. Whalen took 
the boys to Belleville Arena. We 
saw St, Michaels’ Junior. A 
Hockey Team from Toronto 
playing hockey against Trenton 
All Stars, Many people were 
there. We could not find seats. 
St. Michaels’ were very fast. 
They won 16 to 1. 

—Arthur Gravelle, 34, 


Basketball 


Last Monday night we went to 
Belleville Collegiate to play 
basketball. We played against 
B. C. I. Juntors. We won. The 
score was 25 to 7. Jeannine 
Gravelle got nine baskéls. That 
was 18 points. I am a guard. 
We have won all our games and 
are now Bay of Quinte Champ- 
fons. 

Perhaps we shall go to 
‘Toronto in March to play basket- 
ball there. We hope we 
C. 0, 8. 8. A. Champions. 

—Joan Laidlaw. 2A. 


Skating Party 

On Friday night we had a 
skating party. Tt wasn't a nice 
night because it was windy and 
snowing. Some or the boys and 
girls were skating together. 
Some of them played tag with 
no-skatés, Mr. Vaughan made a 
bonfire. If we were cold, we 
could be warm near the bonfire. 

At nine o'clock we went to the 
Assembly room to eat our lunch. 
We had sandwiches, coffee. an 
orange and doughnuts. Eight 
girls danced. Then we went 
home to bed. We had a lot of 
fun. —Howard House, 2 A. 
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+ Tommy's Honesty 
‘One day Tommy was throwing 
stones, He was not careful. He 
threw a stone and broke the 
window of the grocer’s store. He 
could have run away because the 
grocer did not see him. He didn't 
run away because -he was an 
honest boy. He told the grocer 
that he broke the window. He 
bad no money for the window. 
‘The grocer gave him a job in the 
store. The grocer liked 
him very much because’ he was 
honest, —Gerald Russell, 3 A. 


Some Shop Work 

‘At the carpenter shop I made 
a letter cabinet for my family. 
One day Miss Van Allen's table 
was spoiled and dirty. Joe and 
I carried her table to Mr. Strat- 
ton's shop. I sandpapered her 
table. Then I painted it and var- 
‘ished it. It was smooth and 

looked like a mirror. 
—Leonard Heppner 3A. 


Dolly and my cousin work in 
Batawa. She works in the Bat- 
‘awa Shoe Factory. It 1s about 
sixteen miles from Belleville. 
Bhe likes to’ work there. She 
came to see Emily, Elvin and me. 
‘We were very happy. 

Donald stays ct home to help 
my father. He cuts logs in the 
woods. He draws them to the saw 
mill with two horses. He helps 
my father to feed our cows and 
horses and work on the farm. 

—Joe Wilson Grade. 3 A. 

Sport Saves a Baby Boy 

Sport was a big Collle dog. 
He lived on the Scottish Border. 


~-He had nobody to look after him. 


‘A mother was working In the 
fields one day. She had a small 
baby boy. She put him on a 
shawl and laid him on the grass. 
Sport came across the farm. He 


-saw the baby lying in a shaw! 


After awhile a golden eagte 
came soaring over the fleld. 
Sport was behind a stook four 
feet away from the baby. Sport 
soon saw the eagle too. The 
engle saw the baby and soared 
over it. Sport lay fiat on the 
ground ready to fight. The 
eagle almost reached the baby. 
‘Then Sport sprang at the eagle. 
His sharp teeth held it by the 
neck. He shook it until It was 
dead. 

‘When the baby's mother came 
back she saw the dead eagle. She 
knew that Sport had saved her 
baby. She took him home with 
her and was very kind to him. 

—Geoffrey Beacom 2 A. 


Our class is TV. ‘There are 
seven children. We have four 
girls and three boys. Our names 
are Doris Robillard, Patricia 
Holder, Margaret Anne Ruther- 
ford, Billy Stewart, George 
Sarazin, Laurent Perrault. We 
have six teachers. Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mrs, Wannamaker. Miss 
Cass, Miss Van Allen, Mr. Clare, 
Mr. Stratton or Mrs. Hftéhon. 
‘The girls are making a sewing 
took for Mrs. Hitchon. The boys 
made qi bread-board and a 
magazine case. Mr. Stratton 
helped them. 


Laddie Saves His Friend 
Laddie was a St. Bernard dog. 
He lived with a rich man. His 
friend was a little grey kitten. 
His frlend's name was Goldie. 
‘One day the kitten was in the 


garden. She was looking for @ 
bird toeat for her dinner. Two 
Uttle dogs saw her. They chased 
her. The kitten ran to Laddie. 
‘Thé little dogs didn't hurt her, 
because she ran to Laddie and 
sat between his front feet. The 
[ttle dogs stood near Laddie 
and barked at him. 

—Elaine Garnett, 2 A. 


My Friend 

He is fourteen years of age 
and his birthday is on October 
18. He is not very fat and not 
very thin. ~ His eyes are blue 
and his hair is straight and 
light. He lives in Alliston. He 
likes to play hockey. I like him 
because I play games with him, 
He plays with me sometimes. 
Who she? —Jimmle McAlpine 


My Friend 
She 1s rather tall. 
very fat and not very thin She 
has curly hair. Her eyes are 
blue. She wears a blue and white 
dress, She lives in Ottawa. 
Sometimes she Is cross. She is 
sometimes smiling and happy. 
She can hear a little. She is 

not a teacher. Who is she? 
—Joan Thaw, 2 A. 
eee ans 
100TH BIRTHDAY OF 
TELEPHONE IS CELEBRATED 
Brantford, March 4—(CP)— 

Against a national background 
and with great distances separ- 
ating the participants annihi- 
lated by-telephone. the 100th 
birthdny of that instrument's 
inventor — Alexander Graham 
Bell — was celebrated last night 
in the old Tutela Heights home- 
stead, three miles north of here, 
where his renowned invention 
took place. , 

Ceremonies honoring “a man 
who left behind him gifts for us 
all. as few men In the world have 
been able to do,” quoting prest~ 
dent Frederick Johnson of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada, who presided, spanned the 
continent and -the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

‘The Dominion network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion transmitted proceedings to 
listeners all over Canada. Gath- 
erings elsewhere in the Domin- 
fon, Including at least one other 
in Brantford. were linked by 
telephone and amplifier with 
the key function in the home- 
stead. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King telephoned his greetings 
from Ottawa; the inventor's 
daughter, Mrs. David Fairchild. 
spoke from Miami, Fla., and by 
Transatlantic teleohone, the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Sir 
John Falconer, sent his wishes. 

Introducing Mr. King, Mr, 
Johnson sald, “The whole fab- 
tle of the modern world is in- 
terwoven with the telephone.” 

“It has altered the organiza- 
tion of life in all our communi- 
thes. Distance is ro longer a-bar- 
rier to conversation.” 

The prime minister sald Bell 
was “one of the benefactors of 
mankind, whose association 
with Canada, and particularly 
with the elty of Brantford, for- 
med a part of our national his- 
tory.” 

He asked Hon. Lionel Chevr- 
fer, Federal Minister of Trans- 
port, and who represented the 
government at the homestead, 
to speak for Canada there. 
—Ontarlo-Intelligencer. 
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Telephone Spans Land 
‘And Water For Bell 


Dinner 


Brantford, March 3 (CP). — 
Against a national background 
‘and with great distances separa- 
ting the participants anoihilat- 
ed by telephone, the 10dth birth- 
day of that Instruments ‘inventor 
—Alexander Graham Bell—was 
celebrated to-night in the old 
‘Tutela Helghts homestead. three 
miles south of here, where his 
renowned invention took place. 

The ceremonies honored “a 


“ man who left behind him. gifts 


for us all, as few men In the 
world haveNbeen able to do.” 
President Frederick Johnson of 
the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, who presided. said. The 
proceedings spanned the con- 
tinent and the Atlantic Ocean. 

‘The Dominion netyork of the 
Canndian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration transmitted procced- 
ings to listeners'all over Canada. 
Gatherings elsewhere in the 
Dominion. Including at least 
one~other in Brantford, were 
linked by telephone and amp- 
lier with the key function in 
the homestead. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King telephoned his 
greetings from Ottawa; the in- 
ventor's daughter. Mrs. David 
Fairchild. spoke from Miaml, 
Fla, and transatlantic teleph- 
one, the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, Sir John Falconer. sent 
his wishes. : 

Introducing Mr. King, Mr. 


* Johnson sald, “The whole fabric 


of ‘the modern world is inter- 
woven with the telephone. It 
has altered the vrganization of 
life in all our communities. Dis- 
tance is no longer a barrier to 
conversation.” * 

‘The Prime Minister said Bell 
was “one“of the benefactors of 
mankind, whose association 
with the City of Brantford. 
formed a part of our national 


~ history.” 


He asked Hon. Lionel, Chev- 


‘THE CANADIAN 
rier, Federal Minister of Tran- burgh : 


sport and who represented 
the government at the home- 


joined in tribute to a nat- 
ive son who was notonly ® great 
inventor but a great hufnanitar- 


‘stead, ‘to speak for Canada there. ian. “Genius is 3 majar Scottish 


Helped Canada’s Unification 

Mr. Chevrler, speaking in both 
English and.French, said Cana- 
da in Bell's time, seeking to un- 
Hy its wide-scattered people 
and resources, “needed above 
all a fast and effective system 


export,” be commented. 


of voice-communication _bet- 
ween {ts people. The answer was 
Bell's great invention,” he said. 
“Canada and the transmission 
of the spoken word grew up to 
gether.” 

Rev. Dr. H. J. Cody, chancellor 
of the University of Toronto, 
said Bell’s life and work con- 
firmed the inseparability of the 
sclences and the humanities. 
“THyphilosopher must take note 
of the material world and the 
sctentist. must. have something 
of philosophy . . . Bell was scl- 
entist. and humanitarian at 
once.” 

Dr. C. J. Mackenzie president 
of the National Research Coun- 
cil, recalled that Bell said in 
1908: “The nation that controls 
the alr will ultimately rule-the 
world.” 

He said: “Bell belleved in sci- 
ence and he belteved in human- 
ity. His faith pointed out a great 
lesson to us: we cannot ignore 
the facts and discoveries made 
manifest to human minds. We 
must learn to harness them and 
use them for the benefit of all 
men. That is 2 part of the le- 
gacy left by Alexander Graham 
Bell to sctence and to mankind.” 

Mrs. Fairchild telephoned re- 
miniscences of her father's ai 
fection for Canada, for Brant- 
ford. and for his home at Bad- 
deck, Cape Breton Island, NS., 
where he and Mrs. Beli lie bur- 
ied. “Cape Breton Island remin- 
ded fim of Scotland.” y 

si\ John Falconer said Edii- 


ced by Mrs. Bell. and in which 
che, Bell, Glenn H. Curtiss and 
McCurdy participated. 

On behalf of Brantford, Mayor 
J. BH, Matthews accepted a port 
rait of the inventor by Louls 
Philippe Panneton for exhibi- 
tion in the homestead. 

—The Globe and Mall. 


Bell a Student of 
Speech and Teacher 
of the Deaf 


Bell's fame as an inventor of 
the first practicable telephone 
overshadows his successful work 
as a teacher of speech and his 
tireless efforts to help the deaf. 
Few 
work with the deat led to the 
invention of the telephone. 


Beil’s Early Tralning 
Alexander Graham Bell was 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, on 
March 3, 1847. He received his 
education at home. 
Later, he attended the Academy 
and the University at Edin- 
burgh. He received his early 
training in speech from his fa- 
ther and his grandfather. These 
two men devoted thelr lives to 
the study of speech. They stud- 
fed the ‘anatomy of speech, 
wrote textboks, and developed 
methods for teaching speech 
His grandfather, Alexander Bell, 
developed a large practice in the 
\ treatment of. stammering, lsp- 
ing, and other speech defects. 


people realize that Bell's Staph. 


winter's snows, 
And you are the pathway that 
Teads to the rose. 
—Cella 


—_ 

Bell’s father, Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, produced a great 
number of textbooks and charts 
which were used in many schools 
and colleges. He was the in- 
ventor of Visible Speech—a code 


nouncing syllabl 

various sounds. Visible Speech, 
intended to be a key to the pro- 
nuncilation of words in all lan- 
guages, became particularly 
helpful in teaching deaf pupils 
to speak. 

Bell worked with his father, 
assisting at demonstrations and 
lectures, He also carried on ex- 
periments of his own in Visible 
Speech. When his father was 
on a lecture tour in America, 
young Bell took over his father’s 
work in the classroom and 
lecture hall. 


Residence in America 
In 1870, Melville Bell moved 


dren to use more than 400 Eng- 
lish syllables, some they had 
failed to learn in two or three 
pons under other methods of 
Bell opened: school of Vocal 
Physiology and Mechanics of 
Speech, This was a school for 
teachers of the deaf, but {t gave 
direct Instruction to deaf pupils 
in order to demonstrate the 
teaching methods, Later, Bell 
became Professor Vocal Phys- 
ology in the School for Oratory 
at Boston University. He trans- 
ferred his  teacher-training 
classes to the University. 
In 1873, Bell began his experi- 
ments with the harmonic tele- 
This work led to the 
photographing of wave patterns 
to ald his deat pupils. At the 
suggestion of a surgeon, Bell 
experimented with the drum 
and bones of a human ear. This 
work with the eardrum gave 
the Idea for his telepho: 
transmitter. i 
Bell's interest and work in the 
education of the deaf continued 
throughout his life. He founded 
the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. He constantly 
urged teachers of the deaf to 
keep up their work and improve 
their methods of teaching. At 
his own request, he hecame a 
special agent for the Twelfth 
Cengus of the United Btatea to 
gather and tabulate information 


about the deaf. — 
Reader. bas Bala 


One of the feature, attractions 
at the 0.8.0; during the winter 
months is the annual Bkating 

‘ party and programme of Ice 
Races. * 


‘The first of these events was 
held on Friday Feb. 7 from 7-9 
- pan, ‘The weather was quite 
favourable, the ice was in good 
condition, and a large crowd of 
pupils and teachers reported a 
very gala aftair. At nine o'clock 
all gathered in the Assembly 
room where a delicious lunch— 
sandwiches, doughnuts, coffee 
and oranges—was served, The 


On Tuesday afternoon the 
large rink was dotted with en- 
thustastic akaters, teachers and 
on-lookers who gathered for the 


good shape, and the weather was 
perfect, * To all those who 50 
willingly acted as judges and in 
‘any way helped to make the’ 
event such @ success, again we 
say “Thank you", 

‘The following were declared 


ts, vin the various events. 
; Pah a (no; 'skabes)—-A- 
TGgawa: 3. ‘Tost; Be 


Javenlle Boys—(no skates)— 
G. Russell, R. Ayling, B. Foster. 
‘Javenile Boys—(with skates) 
—2 rounds—P. Kiym, W. 
‘Thompson, I. Hayes. 
Intermediate Boys—5_ rounds 
—Bo Tonkin, J. Barron, 
Smith. 
Boys Open—1 round—Bo. Ton- 
kin, D, Corlett, H. Lines. . 
Jonior Bo} rounds—E. 
Lealle, A. Gravelle, R. Willson. 
Senlor Boys—5 rounds—H. 
Lines, D. Corlett. P. Solsk!. 
"Obstacle Race—Boys— .D. 
Corlett, B. Schultz, D. Smith. 


good stick-handling and passing. 
Thanks too for the bus. Mr. 
Flagler. 


Congratulations to our Junior 
Hockey team. Our boys were 
much smaller and fewer in 
number but they stepped into 
the Arena with the determina- 
tion of beating Albert College. 
Each of the boys played good 
hockey and did some nice pass- 


game as goal-tender and Arthur 
Gravelle and Bobble Spiker 
playing thelr first game of 
Junior Hockey. Brenchley had 
his first shut-out, and Gravelle 
got the first goal ‘The final score 


was 0. 6.D 

©. & D—Brenchley, Pollard, 
Barron, Spiker, Steele, ‘Tonkin, 
Gravelle. 

‘The Benior Boys defeated Bt. 
Michaels by a score of 3-1 and 
aso result are likely to finish 
1n a tle for second place. 
OSD—Brenchley, Lines, Steele, 
Corlett, Tonkin, Pollard, Barron, 
Gravelle. 

‘The following is a result of 
varlous exhibition games played 


‘The St. Michaels Bantams 
trounced the 0. 8. D, boys by a 
score of 7—0. However a return 
game is planned for Wednesday 
night, and the O.8.D. boys say 
they are going to win, 


B. MacCrindle, B. 
Spiker, E. Cayer, A. Gravelle, 
J. Driscoll, E, Wilson, G. Martel. 

‘An outstanding Basket Ball 


Game was staged in the Gym- . 


nasuim on Saturday night. A 


, group of former O. 8. D. pups 


who are now playing in Toronto, 


11 challenged the Belleville Juniors. 


Both teams played well and the 

score was Toronto 32, Belleville 

40. f 
peer 


Basketball 


7 Belleville YMCA. ira 


: wee 


Deaf Team 


‘On Saturday evening, March 1 
the Befleville YM.C.A. Juniors 
under the leadership of Jack 
Dickens entertained a team of 
deaf boys from Toronto, spon- 


‘Dp. sored by the Toronto Deat 


‘Association. The game was 
arranged by Mr, Ed. Shortt of 
the Belleville Y. M. C. A. and 
Glen Robertson of the Toronto 
Deaf team. It was played on the 
floor of the new boys’ gymna- 
stum at our school. 

‘The score when the final 
whistle blew, was Belleville 40, 
Foronto 32. That score just 
about indicates the play. The 
deaf lads’ from Toronto were 
handicapped by a lack of sub- 
stitutes as three of tielr star 
players could not make the trip 
to Belleville at the iast moment. 
However, they gave a very good 
account of themselves, At halt- 
time the score stood all even at 
21 — 21, but in the closing 
minutes of the second half the 
increased tempo of play began 
to tell on the players, some of 
whom played the entire game 
without a substitution, 

All in all, It was a very fine 
exhibition of basketball. Three 
of the deat boys: Bruce May 
Glen Robertson and Ray Bur- 
rows are former O. 8. D. pupils 
who were taught the game by 
5..A. Rickaby, former sports’ 
teacher and now teacher in the 
Sr. Academic Dept. We were 
very glad to see them again and 
renew old friendships. 

‘A goodly number of spectators 
saw the game. These Included 
deaf men and women from 
Toronto, Peterboro, Trenton, 


Batawa and Belleville, All 
senior and intermediate pupils 
saw the game as did many of 
the teaching staff. 

It 12 understood that the 
Toronto Association of the Deat 
will enter a team in the Detroit 
Basketball Tourney to be held 
later this month, Our best 
wishes go with them. 

‘The players:” 

Belleville ¥, Jansors— 
Vaughan 12, Spafford 4, Miller 
10, Harry 2, Watkin, Thresher, 
Garrow, Merchiey 4, Hayman 4, 
Dickens 4. 

Toronto Deaf Associptlon— 
Milligan 2, Burrows, May 4, May- 
field 1, Robertson 9, Johnston 
16, Joynson. 


FARM MECHANICS SHOP 
GETS NEW EQUIPMENT 


* Anew electric drill capable of 
drilling %" holes in steel, and 


a wall stand for mounting !t 


have been purchased to replace 
the hand powered drill press 
which was some 40 years old. 
‘The new drill, which is remov- 
able from the mount makes pos- 
aible projects which previously 
could not be handled. 

Boys will now receive training 
on a piece of equipment similiar 
to that used in modern machine 
shops and garages. 

.. With the equipment available 

‘the shop tries to bring out and 

develop the mechanical tend- 

encles of the boys and to give 

training’ in basic operations 

which will crate them to gain 
in 


tral WWE 
—— en 
MANUAL TRAINING 
by A. C. STRATTON 


Pupils enrolled in Manual 
“Training for the 1946-47 session 
are from eleven to fourteen 
years of age: the majority of 
whom are twelve. 

‘These pupils are from Inter- 
mediate. classes, which includes 
all the boys in that Department 
from the Academic and Voca- 
tional classes, 

Following Is a list of some pro- 
jects which have been com- 
pleted in the Manual Training 
Shop: 

Book ends, shelves, bread 
boards, tea stands, table trays, 
taborets, book rack and station- 
ery holders, end tables, cookie 
cutters, candle holders etc. 


It will be readily recognized 
that the construction of any one 
of the above projects contains a 
wealth of teaching material. 
Select, a project at random, 
namely a “table tray." Herewith 
ts Usted some teaching material 
closely allied to this project: 
(a) Kind of wood to be used 

and its characteristics. 


{b) Sketch or Mechanical 
Drawing (to scale) which 
includes plan, levels, mea- 
surements etc. 

(ce) Measuring and “roughing 
out” material. 

(4) Squaring up stock to exact 
measurements, making re- 
quired joints ete. 

{e) Assembly — screws — size, 
kind, etc. glue—use, etc. 

(f) Sandpapering — kind of 


3 SPRING 

I found this lady at the doo: 

I've often seen her face before:, 

Bhe brings the flowers, the 
“birds to sing. 

‘The soft, green grass. Her 
name 1s Spring. 


sandpaper to be used, why? 
ete, 


(g) Finishing—reasons for us- 
ing stain shellac, varnish, 


fine | sandpaper, pumice 
stone ete, ; 
(h) Throughout construction 


of project, proper handling 
of tools, gocd work habits 
and language are stressed. 

From working on the above 
project a pupil should obtain 
considerable amount of 
general knowledge, have plenty 
‘of scope to exercise his mental 
ability as well as develop to some 
extent technical skills. 

It may further be observed 
that the Manual Training In- 
structor alms to establish no 
rigid course in clay, cardboard, 
raftia, woodwork, metal-work 
or home mechanics, but wel- 
comes the use ef all available 
materials. 


ed, 
ST. PATRICK'S DAY PARTY 


On ‘Monday evening, March 
the 17th, a St. Patrick’s Day 
Party was held in the Assembly 
Room of the School, 

‘The senior classes partici- 
pated in the very enjoyable 
event. Cards and dancing form- 
ed the main part of the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 


‘A tasty’ lunch brought. the © 


evening to a,happy close. 

‘The different committees are 
to be congratulated on their 
efforts towards making this 
party such a big success. 


—+——_— 
NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
APPOINTED . 


Mr, Fred Sparks has been 
appointed superintendent of the 
Central New York School for the 
Deaf at Rome. He succeeds Mr. 
John B. Hague who retired 
recently. Mr. Sparks is a grad- 
uate of Clemson College. He 
recelved his training to teach 
the deaf at Gallaudet College 
and has had experience in the 
North Carolina School and in 
the West Virginia School. At 
Romney he was principal of 
the vocational department. 
Following a tour of foreign duty 
with the army he became vice- 
prinelpal at the Rome school. 
Those who know him wish him 
well In his new position. 

—The Western Pennsylvanian: 
—— 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The Thirty-third Blennial 
meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the 
Deaf will be held at the Florida 
School for the Deaf and Blind, 
St, Augustine, Florida, June 16 
to 20, 1947. A good program Is 
being prepared; outstanding 
lectures; good sectional meet- 
Ings: plenty of entertainment; 
a chance to see Florida. A large 
‘attendance 1s anticipated. Plan 
to attend now. —The Florida 
School Herald. 


. fed the platen press. 
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My Work in Shop > 

In 1945, when I was about 
thirteen years old, I started to 
work in the Print Shop. I still 
work there, Mr, Lea Morrison 
ts the Printing Instructor. First 
I learned the case. That ss 
‘where each ‘piece of type 1s. 
‘When I knew that. I.could set 
type using a composing stick. I 
set up small jobs which I locked 
up for the piaten press. I also 
During 

this time I was taught the point 
system, the kind of measure 
that we use fn the Print Shop. 
I also learned about different 
Kinds afd sizes of type and 


, matertals, papers. and_ink. Mr. 


/ Morrison ‘also taught me how to, 


operate the linotype. Now, I 
know how to run it. There are 
many parts on this machine. I 
clein the ‘space bands when I 


_J work on the linotype. 


. 


During this time I learned how 
to €ork the mailing machine. T 
put the names on the Canadian. 
T can use the paper-cutter and 
stitcher..__ 


‘This year 1 work in the Print » 


Shop about ten hours every 
week. 

~ Last January 1 locked up 
language drill cards for the 
platen press. Then I cut out 
the cards‘and ran them off on 
the platen press. 

Last Monday. February 3. 1 
worked in the Print Shop for 
two and one half hours. I heiped 
print the Juntor Hockey Sched- 
ule. 

On Tuesday I worked at tic 
Mnotype from two-thirty until 
three-thirty o'clock. I set an 
article on the girls’ sports. 

OQ Wednesday I worked in 
the Print Shop from one o'clock 
until two-thirty o'clock. set 
up type for the Canadian. Then 
T sorted the leads and put them 
in the racks. 3. 

On Thursday I worked on the 
Ainotype and set up girls’ sports 
and other news. 

T enjoy working in the Print 
Shop détter than in other shops. 
‘When I finish school I hope to 
get a job at printing. 

—Elvin Wilson 2 A. Sr. 


‘The Skating Party 

Last Friday evening at 7.30. 
,the Intermediate and Senior 
girls and boys went to the boys’ 
rink for skating. Some of the 
girls who had no skates watched 
the others skating or playing 
on the ice. I skated around 
the rink with the other girls and 
boys. Some of the teachers 
were skating there. too. While 
we were skating, it snowed very 

hard. 3 
Some of the teachers bullt-a 
bonfire behind the rink. I felt 
quite cold so I stood by the fire 
which made me feel warm. After 
a while I went to skate, again. 
At 9.15 we went to the basement 
sof the school and took our skates 


-school yell. The words of the yell 


% hour, Friday, three-quarters of 


off and put on, our boots or Gordon and Miss Hanley skated. 
shoes, Then we went to the as- Mr. Hodgson asked me to skate 
sembly-room where we had with him Mr. Vaughan and 
lunch. ; -"" a Peter Taylor brought large 
hn 'we had sandwiches, pleces of wood. They made a 
doanents ond ‘oranges. We bonfire for those who were cold. 
drank coffee. ‘Some of the boys and girls came 
to the bonfire to get warm. 

After eating, the gitls wave © cow Miss Maloney standing near 
the bonfire. The other teachers 
skated with me At 9.15 Mr. 
Whalen turned the Ughts off 
and on. The boys went to thelr 
residence to take off their 
skates. The girls went to the 
basement of the school and took 
off their skates, The inter- 
mediate and senior girls and 
boys went to the Assembly Room 
and sat down, The maids 
pushed the carts around with 
cups and plates Each of’us 
took a cup anda plate. Miss 
Maloney, Miss Van Allen and 
other teachers passed sand- 
wiches and doughnuts, Mr. 
Holmes. Miss Cass and the maids 
poured coffee. I ate one sand- 
wich and drank five cubs of cof- 
fee. The maids brought oranges 
for the pupils and teachers, Mr. 
Cunningham asked Miss Lever- 
ance to tell the girls to give a 

school yell. They sald, 

“Boom! Boom! Boom! 

Zis! Boom! Bah! 

0.8.D! 0.5.D! 

Rah! Rah! RAH! 
Mr. Gordon told all the people 


Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Zis! Boom! Bah! 
0.8.D.1 0.8. D.l 
Rahf\Rah! RAH! 

After that’ we clapped our 
hands, At 10 we thanked Mrs. 
Quinn and Miss Daly for pre- 
paring something for us to eat. 
We went to our residence feel- 
ing that we really had an enjoy- 
able time at the skating party. 
Some of us couldn't sleep very 
well because of drinking several 
cups of coffee. 4 

—D. Holmberg, 3 A. Sr. 


My Work in Shop 

Since September 1946 I have 

worked in the Print Shop. 
go to printing every day except 
Friday My total time in. the 
Print Shop is five and one half 
hours ina week. Some of the 
boys work on the cylinder and 
platen press, I have fed the 
platen press. The old press has 
Been left in the shop for the 
boys who are just learning. The 
ner pres Bie the senior BOYS t6 sing “God Save the King.” 
Grade seven girls go to Home Seen agers 
gconomics every Monday for unm for te tits on the cart 
one hour and on Thursdays for 214 poet Sak 131d aciek 
‘The total time per . - 
We had a pleasant time at the 


teaches us how to cook. We wash Party: 
the dishes and rinse the towels. 
Other girls sweep the floor 
every day. Besides cooking we 
learn many other things about 
housekeeping. 

T have Sewing every Tuesday 
for one hour, Wednesday for one 


My Work In Shop 
Last year I was working in the 
Print Shop but I wanted to 
change to Carpentry. I started 
. to work in the Carpentry Shop 
in September 1946, Mr, Vaughan 
is the Instructtor there. I am 
still working in his shop. I work 
there from 1 o'clock until 4 
o'clock every Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. The 
class goes to Mr. Cunningham's 
room for Vocational Guidance 
every Tuesday: Mr Cunningham 
tells us what we should do to 


an hour. Every week I spend 
two and three-quarters hours 
in sewing. I made a pair of 
pyjamas ‘for myself. I finished 
them in two weeks. I have also 
made a blouse for my gister-in- 
Jaw ahd two pairs of pyjamas 
for my nephew. Paul. fet and hold a job. 


Lula Vorvis. Emily Wilson.’ on Tuesdays 1 work two and 
Jean McDougall and T go 40 a half hours tn the Carpentry 
mmirdressing every Friday for- shop. 1 spend fourteen and 2 
one es a ae foam a = half hours there every week. 
bes eran ihe ents ve an During the fall term I helped 
to-repair laundry crates and to 
Last Friday Jean McDougall .make. fifty new laundry crates. 
Tinger-waved my hair. I sat y helped to change two old farm 
under the drier and my hair buggies into two school wagons. 
dried in about fifty. minutes. we were busy until Christmas 
Jean took the hairpins out of going many repair Jobs for the 
my hair and combed it. Some- school, residences, and hospital. 
times I practise curling other xfr. Vaughan and we boys work- 
girls’ halr. Iam quite busy tak- eq for three weeks In January 
Ing work in four different shops. putting a partition in the gym- 
—Mary Alice Lee, 2 A. St. nasium to divide It for the girls 
and boys. The boys of the car- 
pentry class have not made any- 
thing for their homes yet. Soon 
we Will finish making the walls 
in the-gymnaslum. I started to 
make something for myself on 
February 6 and 7 I plan to make 
a wardrobe for my bedroom at 
home. I picked out good oak 
lumber for it. I cut one piece 
out of a good plece, in between 
the knots. I shall\work at the 
ton and gable on Thursdays and 
Fridays until it is finished. 
—Orville Woodrow 2 A. Sr. 


‘The Skating Party 

On Friday night, February 7, 
the senior’ and Intermediate 
girls and boys put on their 
skates at 7.00 o'clock. Some of 
the girls haven't skates. When 
‘Miss Leverance came to the girls’ 
residence, we went to the boys’ 
rink and skated from 7:15 untit 
9.15 o’clock.. The girls who 
didn’t wear skates played on the 
fee. Mr. Rickaby. Mr. Cufining- 
ham, Miss Cook, Miss Daly, Mr. 
L. Morrison, Mr. Hodgson. Mr. 


—Iris Wyn Jones, 4 Voc. . 
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'N SOCIAL STUDIES 
J. A. RICKABY 
‘The'Use of Motlon Plétures 
Since this is the first year In 
which motion pictures have been 
used extensively in classroom 


‘work at the Ontarlo School for 


the Deaf, two main difficulties 
have been encountered. The first 
4s one. which is met in most 
schools and it Involves ofienta~ 
ting the puplis‘and the teachers 
to films as educational tools. Our 
pupils especially have looked up- 
on films as first class entertaln- 
Ment—and it will take some 
time for the new concept to be 
grasped. 

The second difficulty is a 
much more complex one, The 
problem {s to evolve a method, 
or methods, for the presentation 
of educational films, especially 
sound films, in such a way that 
deaf and hard of hearing pupils 
May profit to the greatest pos- 
sible extent, The problem is 
made ‘more, complex by those 
very filming techniques which 
make mation pictures more ef- 
fective for a hearing audience. 
To mention only a few, there are 
the “flashback,” the fadeout and 
quick transition, and time-lapse 
photography. To realize how 
confusing such techniques can 
te trv viewing a sound film for 
the first time with the ampll- 
fier turned off! It is most dis- 
tressing, 

Various methods of presenta- 
tion have been used thus far In 
an_ attempt to overcome this 
difficulty and one of ‘these, will 
be outlined briefly in this space. 

The film was titled “Inside 
Story” and it was concerned 
chiefly with the operation of 
salmon canneries im the Pacific 
Coast. It was run through once 
with sound, and following the 
first showing, the attention of 
the pupils was drawn to a black- 
board summary of the steps in 
salmon-canning. Included In the 
summary were various facts and 
figures relating to the size and 
value of the salmon catch, the 
time and temperature required 
for cooking, etc. In addition, 
new terms were given and ex- 
niained, and the need for clean- 
liness ond speed of operation 
was stressed. 

Following this summary the 
film was shown again at silent 
speed. 

On the next day the pupils 
were assigned a written exercise 
on “Salmon-canning." without 
the ald of written notes or the 
blacktoard summary. The fol- 
lowing 1s an example of the 
exercise written by a grade elght 
pupil who insisted that she 
would be able to write little 
or nothing on the subject, 


Salmon-canning 
by Anizla Samus 
The salmon were cleaned by 
a machine. The fins, scales and 
insides were taken out. They 
were cleaned by hand, and in- 
rpected, and then they were 
washed. They were cut into 
the right size to fit the cans. 
They were packed. inspected, 
andJsealed. 
{Continued on Page 7 
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Theuse and Limitations 
of Hearing Aids 
Q. ALEXANDER FEE, M.D. 
A Paped read before the Section 


of Otolaryngology, Academy - 
of Medicine, Toronto, 


Ontario, November 
19, "1945. 


‘The observations made in this 
paper are based on the examina- 
tion of 750 hard-of-hearing in- 

dividuals referred by the Nation- 
al Society of the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing during the past 
tive years, for an opinion a8 to 
what help could be expected 
from an‘ald. 


A routine otological report was 
used which included relevant 
history, ear, nose and throat ex~ 
amination, audiometric and 
standard speech tests, and, 
when indicated, investigation of 
potency of eustachian tubes. 


One of the available alds was 
‘then fitted, and the change in 
threshold noted on the audio- 
meter, ‘and also the amount of 
increased loudness above thres- 
hold that could be tolerated at 
each frequency. The speech 
tests were then repeated: with 
the ald, and the degree of im- 
provement noted. No attempt 
was made to advise any one 
make of instrument, but only re 


fEidwere bought, they were 
asked to report later the degree 
of satisfaction obtained in 
everyday use. 

In determining how much a 

aid will help a deafened 
individual we have to consider 
three factors: 

1, The characteristics 

speech sounds. 

2, The way in which these 
‘are altered by the ald. 
‘The ability of the damaged 
auditory tract to tolerate 
‘and transmit enough of 
the altered to the 
cortex to give understand- 
ing elther alone or in con- 
junetion with Hp reading. 
I. Characteristics of Speech 

Sounds 


Speech is roughly made up 
of sound waves the frequencies 
of which range between 300 to 
3000 vibrations per second. The 
loudness of average speech 
ranges between 30 to 60 decibels. 
While speech patterns are very 
complex, they have certain 
broad characteristics, an under- 
standing of which 1s useful in 
translating frequency loss into 
ability to follow sp¢ech. While 
it is not true that the vowel 
sounds all come in the lower 
part of the speech frequencies 
and the consonants in the 
higher, nevertheless, as shown by 
Fletcher, the vowels and con- 
sonants do to a large extent 
have their predominant char- 
‘acteristics in these respective 
regions and a man with a high 
tone loss will tend to miss more 
consonants and vice versa. In 
addition certain combinations 
of vowels and syllables fall into 
the higher range group, and 


others into a lower range group, 


some extent by the fact that 
they are usually the easiest 
sounds to lip read. 


IL. How Speech Is Altered by a 
Hearing Ald 


Loudness may be increased by 
as much as 50 decibels. 


‘A certain degree of distortion 
may be present, the degree 


Increasing according 

loudness of the input, and the 
degree of attenuation. Most good 
aids have but little distortion 
til the output approximates 120 
decibels. 


Certain variations in tone can 
be obtained by special filters and 
varying the receivers. 


Bone receivers accentuate 
lower tones which tend to mask 
the higher tones. This makes 
volce sound louder and deeper, 
but at the expense of intelli- 
gibility because the more im- 
portant consonants are missed. 

Crystal ear receivers are more 
sensitive to slight variations, 
but may be affected by atmos- 
pheric conditions. Magnetic re- 
celvers are less sensitive but 
being less subject to change are 
more reliable. 
squeal at full volume, unless the 
ear piece fits tightly. For this 


| reason it ls important to have 


an individually moulded ear 
plece, particularly in those cases 
with severe losses, 


IL Effect of Auditory Damage 
The ability of the damaged au- 
ditory tract to utilize the sound 
delivered by the ald to the canal 
varies greatly, and while many 
factors are involved the chief 
ones are:- the degree of loss 
in each of the speech fre- 
quencies, and the amount of 
nerve damage’ as Indicated by 
drop in bone conduction and 
intensity tolerance. By measur- 
ing these and considering them 
in relation to other factors such 
as age, duration, llp reading 
ability, intelligence, occupation, 
ete., one can give fairly sound 
advice as to whether an aid can 
be worn with satisfaction and 
what type is most suitable. 
(a) Degree of Loss. 


As mentioned _ previously, 
average speech at  conver- 
sationnl distances varies in 
loudness between 30 to 60 deci- 
bels. ‘Thus those with losses 
below 30 decibels will not have 
much trouble with ordinary 
day-to-day conversation, but 
may have some difficulty at 
lectures, church, theatres, etc.. 
if too far back. 


‘Those with losses between 30 
to 40 decibels will miss 
the consonants and unstressed 
syllables. They complain that 
people sre mumbling, and find 
Ip reading: very useful. They 
have definite trouble hearing be- 
yond'10 feet and will find an aid 
useful “for distance as in as- 
semblies. Those with losses be- 


(b) Frequency Variation. 


‘As the consonants tend to lie 
largely in the upper portion of 
the speech range, it 1s apparent 
‘with 
high tones, as ts usually 
with nerve deafness, 
to have greater dif- 
‘the Consonants. The 
true where the loss 
in the lower tones. If 
ference of the threshold 
‘the low and high tones 
great, it is difficult to in- 
crease the loudness of the high 
tones sufficiently without mak- 
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same diffi- 


speech very accurately without 
an ald even when heard in 
distorted manner. 


(c) Degree of Nerve Involvement 


heard increases In much greater 
proportion with increased in- 
tensity than is the case with a 
conductive loss, so that the 
range of loudness between where 
sound is first heard and where 
it becomes uncomfortably loud 
may be quite narrow. It is this 
degree of-tolerance that is the 
most vital factor In determining 
the amount of practical help 
that can be expected from an 
ald. Loudness of speech varies 
as much as 30 decibels even 
when spoken at a fixed distance, 
but as it is necessary in every 
day Life to be able to hear dif- 
ferent Joices at varying dis- 
tances, a much wider range of 
loudness must be tolerated in 
order to get ideal hearing. It 
is apparent therefore that with 
an individual who has only a 
tolerance of 15 decibels so 
large a proportion of speech 


that he will get no practical 
help. 


(To be continued) 
- Girls’ Sports 


by Miss E. Leverance 


‘The best news of the. year 
with this article! Mor the 
.We have worked, 


| 


space of time we have achieved 
our ambition and at this 
moment we are sitting on “top 
of the world”, with the Bay of 
Quinte Junior championship in 
our laps. 


Still flushed with. our recent 


by —Lula and Mae 


AWAKENING 


_ Never yet was a springtime, 
Late though lingered the 
mow. ‘ 
‘That the sap stirred not at the 
whisper 
Of the south wind soft and 
low; 
Never yet was a spring time 
When the buds forget to blow! 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


victory, our team is Toronto- 
bound for the provincial play- 
offs to be held around March 
28. Ineidently readers—we'd 
welcome any supporters for this 
all important game. 

The COSBA. schedule called 
for four games with play-" 
offs If any two teams tled. The 
OSD. however, managed to 
beat their hearing sisters in 
every match, chalking up beautl- 
ful scores and playing with ah 
amazing skill for their lack of 
experience. Needless to say, it 
4s hard to choose star players 
from our all star team, only by 
watching them could you realize 
the keen team work and spirit 
with which the girls play. Our 
forwards—J. Gravelle, L. Vorvis, 
M. Hedden are equally matched 
in 
speed and good passing while 
Jeanine ts noted for her excel- 


this lent shots. Our guards, D. 


ONeill, G. McCourt, A. Samus, 
D. Henault, J. Laidlaw deserve 
thelr 


shoulders 

sponsibility of the game 
often this point 1s overlooked 
when one merely looks at the 
Score board. 


Our pre-Toronto practice has 
taken in games with BCI. 
Seniors and Juniors all of which 
we have won. We hope to call 
on Picton next week for a bout 
with thelr C.0.8.8.A. champion 
Senior team. 


A Juvenile team—next years 
Juniors has been chosen with 
the following members—L. 
Cayer (F), E. Wilson (F), R. 
Chuplik (F), J. Lazaravich (F). 
D. Parks (G), L. McFarland (G), 
J. Kocher (G), A. Allin (G), E. 
Manoryk (G). The girls upheld 
the school honour in our first 
game with a Grade 9 team from 
BCI. 44, Arrangements 
have been made to play with the 
Belleville Collegiate every Tues- 
day for the coming weeks. 


If we don't see you in Toron- 
to watch this column for the 
write-up of the provinelal play- 
ofts. 


Salmon-canning 
(Continued from Page 6) 


‘The salmon were cooked in 
four large ovens. It was very 
hot—about 240 degrees. ‘Then 
the salmon were tested by a 
government inspector to make 
sure that the salmon was good. 


A woman opened a can of 
salmon and put it on a plate. 
Bhe inspected it and then we 
saw it with salad, jelly, cabbage 
and different vegetables. They 
looked nice when they were put 
on the table. - 
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AN'‘ACOUSTIC TRAINING 
PROG! x 


(Continued trom Page 1) 
rhythm, and Is an interesting 
and sound introduction to fur 
ther (raining with the*hearing 
“ald. . : 


HL. Vowel, Sounds 

.Vowel sounds using the un- 
amplified voice have been dis- 
cussed. They have been used in 
wotd farm, rather than.as single 
meaningless sound. When train- 
ing with amplification, follow a 
similar procedure, Use the mir- 
ror as has been explained. It can 
be placed behind the amplifier. 
‘As the child progresses, the 
‘alcrophone may be placed on 8 
table between you and the child. 
‘When using the paper to con- 
ceal your Ups from the child be 
sure that you hold it behind the 
microphone, arid not between 
you-and the microphone. 

Keep this work as informal as 
possible for the child. Talk about 
animals and pets and his exper- 
fences with them, in @ conver- 
sational way. This not only 
holds his attention but gives him 
practice in the Up reading of 
natural speech with the assls~ 
tance of the hearing ald. It 
makes the conversation easier 
to follow and more colorful, 

Have on hand a good selection 
of animal! pictures in order that 
the various activities iMustrated 


wil ide for continued 
interest on the part of the child. 
Wherever possible, have the 


child enter into the discussion 
and let him hear his own voice 
as he speaks or babbles into the 
microphone. For carrying out 
specific training with vowel 
sounds, put into practice the 
exercises! previously outlined 
under vowel sounds and the un- 
aided cag, 

If a plano ts available, use the 
amplifer and earphones along 
with it to develop hearing per- 
ception of various pitches and 
the ability to imitate different 
pitches of the sounds used. 
Follow the steps’ outlined for 
plano earlier in the program. 


“Yv. Word, Sentences, Rhymes 
. Training the deaf child, 
‘through amplification, to recog- 
nize and differentiate between 
words may be introduced very 
early in the acoustic program. 
The foundation was Iaid when 
you started talking to him and 
telling him stories, then streng- 
thened through acoustic exer- 
cises without amplification. If 
this has been done, the training 
using words with amplification 
will progress more quickly. The 
procedure will be the same as 
that outlined previously for 
training with words. 
Remember that it is advisable 
ta contrast words made up of a 
different number of syllables 
until the child is more familiar 
with the work, is more certain of 
what has been said, and has 
learned to differentiate between 
the various sounds which he 
may hear or which He feels 
through vibration. 

Use the clipping or tapping 


idea. Always let the child see, 
hear ‘and feel before expecting 
him to understana through the 


-ear algne. The deafest of child- 


ren can be taught to. recognize 
many through the ear by 
differentiating between vibra- 
tions and rhythm. 

‘The same facts hold in the use 
of sentences. Wher the child 1s 
at an-age when earphones can 
be used for-training, {f he hasn't 
learned to differentiate between 
words and sentences without 
amplification, he will learn to do 
so with amplification, even 
though the amount of sound he 
hears is Mmited to the smallest 
degree. Continue exercises with 
the unaided ear, also. 

When the child has learned 
to respond to.and differentiate 
tetween many sentences and 
words with which he is familiar, 
the teacher or parent may in- 
troduce Jingles and Nursery 
Rhymes. Keep time to the rhy- 
thm of the poem or rhyme. After 
dramatizing and Up reading 
these stories, and listening to 
the different rhythms and to 
whafever sounds he may hear 
‘or interpret over the hearing 
aid, the child will learn to dif- 
ferentiate between rhymes, and 
to repeat them later on when 
his speech vocabulary is large 
enough. He learns, in time, to 
recognize the accented and un- 
accented words; and after 
Listening. to and watching you, 
‘will clap out the rhythm by him- 
self. 

Y. Lip Reading and the 

Hearing Aid 
‘Throughout this program 
there has been a great deal of 
repetition of sentences, words, 
phrases, stories. Every exercise 
has involved much lip reading 
and the opportunity of imitation 
in speech. If the child was not 
familiar with the words at the 
beginning, however long the 
exercise has taken from the 
hearing viewpoint you know 
that, at least, he has learned to 
Upread and understand them. 

a child has had repeated dif- 

ty, in lip reading, with cer- 
tain Words or phrases, I have 
found that~by using them in 
acoustio~exercises, whether in 
general conversation or in a 
specific lesson, the difficulties 
have slowly disappeared, 


‘The Training Pays Dividends 

‘The details of this program 
might seem to indicate that, if 
Jt were carrled out, there would 
‘be little time left for anything 
alse in the education of the deaf 
child, On the contrary, it can 
be used successfully with very 
deat children, spending rio more 
than five to ten minutes a day. 
It is a fact that the deafest of 
children have progressed at a 
rapid rate in speech, lip reading, 
and language understanding 
through the few minutes of 
acoustic training ‘they have re- 
ceived each day. 


In time, the child may seem 
ta be hearing more, and the 
parents come to think that his 
hearing !s improving or bel 
restored. The fact is that Ane 
sal amount of hearing was 


ET 


there tn the beginning; but with 
proper training, he has learned 
to make full use of the little. he 
possesses. That, along with lp- 
reading, gives him a better 
understanding of language, and 
therefore, his entire educational 
process 15 accelerated. Acoustic 
“Training 1s not the sum total tn 
the education of the deaf; but 
on the other hand, the education 
cannot be a total-one without It. 
‘As time goes on, te child who 
is found to have some\ hearing 
tn the speech range may spend 
longer periods using the hear- 
ing afd, The very-deaf child, 
and the one who gets little or 
no sound, cannot afford to 
spend much of the day wearing 
earphones, because his edu- 
cation involves other specific 
training, too. However, no mat- 
ter how deaf, every child, all 
through - school. should have 
some systematic training every 
year. : 
Interested, well-informed ed~ 
ucators of the deat know the 
value of this training, and_real- 
ize that {t should have a definite 
place in every curriculum, It 1s 
never too late to start, arid never 
too early. Parents have a golden 
opportunity to start the work at 


heme." Teachers, depending on 


equipment, interest and cooper- 
ation of authorities in the 
school, will find the educating 
process a more inspiring one and 
more meaningful. 

‘The deaf child is not going to 
become a hearing child. But, if 
he has some conception of sound 
and speech, he will be more Ike 
his hearing brother. Training 
the deaf child through every 
channel—tactile, visual, audit~ 
ory—is the only way to help 
him develop 2 well-adjusted 
perconality so that he may 
experience in 2 hearing world 
the happy life to which he Is 
entitled, It can Be done. 


INTERESTING STATISTICS 

‘The following figures are 
taken from the January issue of 
‘The American Annals of the 
Deaf, which compiles statistics 
annually for all schools for the 
deat in the United States and 
Canada. 

United States 
65 Public Residential Schools 
— 12,399, puplls, 
119 Public Day Schools — 4.295 
pupils. 
22 Denominational and Private 
Schools —1,142 pupils. 
206 Schools in the United States 
17,836 pupils. 
‘Taught speech — 15,108 pupils. 
Taught orally — 12,905 puplls. 
Number of teachers — 2.763. 
Canada 
10 Bchools in Canada — 1,284 
pupils, 
‘Taught speech — 1190 
Taught orally — 1083 
Number of teachers — 198, 

‘The Ontario School for the 
Deaf is the largest school in 
Canada.. The enrolment of the 
Ontario school and comparative 
figures for larger United States 
schools are given below: 
Ontario School for the Deaf — 

* 288 pupils, 
Alabama School for the Deaf — 
J 311 pupils, 


California School for the Deaf — 
‘333 pupils. 

Tilinols School for the Deaf — 
391 pupils, 

Kentucky School for the Deaf — 
304 pupils, 

Michigan School for the Deaf — 
326 pupils. 

Missouri School for the Deaf — 
290 pupils, 

New Jersey School for the Deat 
‘ —'316 pupils. 
North Carolina School for the 
Deaf — 355 pupils. 

Ohio School for the Deaf — 317 


Hy Pupils, 
Pennsylvania School for the 

Deaf — 514 pupils. 
‘Tennessee School for the Deaf — 


309 pupils. 

‘Texas School for the Deaf — 
461 pupils. 

New York — No. 47 Day School 
— 507 pupils. 


All other schools for the deaf 
Ini the United States and Canada 
have enrolment below 288. 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts are five states close to 
Ontarlo, Statistics for these 
five states are given below: 
Michigan 
Residential school — $26 pupils. 
Day school — 476 pupils, 
Denominational 


" Taught orally 728 pupils, 
Ohio 
Residential school — 317 pupils, 
Day schools — 498 pupils. 
Penoraina ioe 


‘Total 920 

Taught orally’ 770 

New York 

Residential schools — 

pup! 

Day schools — 576 pupils. 

Denominational and private 

schools — 57 pupils, 

‘Total 1888 pupils, 

Taught orally 1762 pupils. 
Pennsylyania 

Residential schools — 883 pupils. 

Day schools — 156 pupils, 

Denominational and private 

schools — 286 puplls. 

Total 1325 pupils. 

‘Taught orally — 1246 pupils. 
Massachusetts 

Res{dential schools — 342 pupils. 

Day schools — 151 pupils. 

Denominational and — private 

schools — 45 pupils. 

Total 538 pupils. 

‘Taught orally 525 pupils. 

In Dr. Coughlin's first report 

as Superintendent of the On- 

tario School for the Deaf 

in 1907 he pointed out that 

50% of the deaf pupils in the 

United States were taught 

orally in 1905 and 67 per cent 

taught speech. In 1046 the 

percentages are 72. and 85 re- 

rpectively for the whole of the 

United States, while in the 

State of New York with 1888 

pupils. more than 93% were 

taught orally. 


If a man runs after money, 


he's money mad. It he keeps It 
he’s a capitalist. If he spends 
it he’s a playboy —_If.he doesn’t 


get It, he lacks ambit®n, If he 
gets it without working, he's a 
parasite. If he gets it after a 
Ufe of hard labour, he’s a fool 
who gat nothing from life. 

—Rotary Hub, 


Provincial Parks 
and Wildlife 
by C, HL D. Clarke 


During the war years we 
have undoubtedly passed up an 
important anniversary—the an- 


suppose the official date of firat 
establishment is the true anni- 
versary, but long before the of- 
fielal act Algonquin Park was 
established in the minds of a 
number of men whose collective 
labor and support led to the of- 
fictal establishment. Any day. 
could serve as the anniversary 
of thelr inspiration, 

‘any day spent out of doors in 
the forest and lakeland of’ On- 
tarlo. 

‘There is no counterpart of Al- 
gonquin Park in the Old World. 
‘The idea belongs to the New 
World, and je product of ie 

derness by 


curately 

on an outing, penetrated the un- 
touchable wilderness of what: 
is now Yellowstone Park in the 
USA. They found a mountain 
paradise, full of geysers and hot 
springs and animals 
never learned to fear man, be- 
cause the Indians did not like to 
live in such a strange 
Around the camp fire they re- 
solved that the beauty of the 
wilderness that they had found 
should not be destroyed. They 
agreed that it must become the 
permanent heritage of the ‘na- 
tion. Because they meant 
what they believed, it was not 
tong before Yellowstone became 
the world’s first Wilderness 
Park. Before long people were 
congerving the virgin beauty of 
other wilderness places. 

Now, natural beauty does not 
have to take the grandeur form 
of mountain scenery. To many 
men, the breeze that blows 
across a little lake in the pine 
woods means more than a sun- 
set over a great peak, Such men, 
in Ontario, began to make them- 
selves heard toward the end of 
the last century. They said, 
“Our wilderness of forests and 
lakes, in our own backyard, is 
as precious to us and as beauti- 
ful In its own way as any 
western mountain Let us pick 
out the finest spots and pre- 
serve them aa parks.’ 

First among the reasons 
given for the establishment of 
Algonquin Park was the pre- 
servation of the headwaters.of 
streams. Next was the preserv: 
tion of the wilderness. The pre- 
servation of wildlife-came third. 


it was intended and laid down 
that Jt 


: research © 
spoken of were broad enough 


‘The tourist trade was mentioned 
only apologetically a5 8 sort of 
wishful thinking by those who 
were convinced, against their 
better judgement, that ,people 
would want to visit the new 
park. In order to encourage 
the public it was thought that 
they should be told of the medi- 
cinal effect of balsamic breezes. 
Pipase remember that there 
wasn't dven a railway into Al- 
gonquin Park then. The horse- 
less carriage was a toy and the 
aeroplane a dream, if the 
visionaries who apologetically 
suggested that people might 
like the wilderness could come 
back into our midst today and 
see our modern transportation 
system and tourist trade they 
would feel elated, indeed. 
Actually a few of them must 
have lived to see their visions 
well on to their way to reallza- 
tion. 

An interesting aspect of the 
development of the wilderness 
park 1s that in its establishment 


should be used for re- 


that we cannot claim that our 
present use of the parks for 
Tisheries and wildlife research 
goes beyond the plans and ideas 
of the men who founded the 


that had parks. 


‘The preservation of game 
goes to the very roots of the 


place. existence of the parks. - They 


are basically, preserves, and it 
is In that Ight that, they are 
viewed first and foremost by the 
public. The most distinctive 
{net about parks as compared 
with the surrounding country 1s 
that one cannot hunt and trap 
in them. Yam that what 
most of us would ifke to feel, 
first and foremost about the 
parks is that they have fulfilled 
thelr function of wildlife pre- 
servation. 

After 50 years what does the 
record look like? Well, for a 
starter let's take the beaver. 
One hears very little about the 
Impending extermination of the 
beaver now. Instead, the most 
recent thing to. come to my 
notice ls a report that some ten 
thousand pelts were offered at 
one sale, this in spite of the fact 
that some beaver brought as 
much as one hundred dollars! 
To-day the discussion about 
beaver is not about how to save 
them, but about how to manage 
them. This change for the 
better has taken place in the 
last 50 years. There was a 
nucleus of beaver in the original 
Algonquin Park, and they re- 
sponded to protection. Public 
knowledge of that simple fact 
helped to save other beaver 
Temnants all over the North 


think to ourselvea—“Ten to one 


“mals of the fur 


American continent. Our Algon- 
quin Park provided the proof 
that they would Increase if pro- 
tected. 

From its earliest years, Algon- 
quin Park has served as a source 
of live breeding stock for 
depleted areas in Canada and 
the United States. Further, 
down through the years many 
animals furnished to zoos from 
Algonquin Park have helped 
educate the public about beaver. 
Many people wishing to write 
about beaver or to photograph 
them have been able to do so in 
Algonquin Park. It is not too 
much to claim that In the saga 
of “The coming back of the 
beaver,”, Algonquin Park was 
the stimulus that kept the 
whole thing going until it picked 
‘up momentum—truly an enor- 
mous contribution. Of course, 
the Algonquin Park beaver story. 
has been repeated many times 
over elsewhere, but when I find 
some Btates in the U.S. report- 
ing that their beaver are of the 
dark northern stock, some of us 


Bae eerie ¢ 
industry are the 
fisher and marten. In eastern 
North America these species are 
in @ precarious position. In face 
of this fact it is a pleasure to 
record that Algonquin 1s fully 
stocked with both species. True, 
their numbers fluctuate, but 
there ups and downs are those of 
nature and are not imposed by 
man. It is with regret that one 
must record an apparent failure 
in the case of the lynx. The lynx 
was noted for fluctuations in 
numbers like those of the snow- 
shoe rabbit—in fact the two 
were certainly linked. Some 
years ago the lynx in eastern 
Canada went down, as they had 
done before, but this time they 
made no comeback. The decline 
was general and the provincial 
parks were not excepted. I say 
“apparent failure,” however, be- 
cause It is not yet sure that 
there is insufficient breeding 


stock left for an eventual re-. 


covery. The lynx is a “big money 
fur" and, for economic as well 
as other reasons, we should do 
our utmost to preserve some 
breeding stock in the sanctuary 
of our parks. The mink and 
otter we can name along with 
the beaver as species readily 
seen ,along park waterways. 
‘They are only moderately wary 
of human travellers and oc- 
castonally put on entertaining 
turns for the tourists, 

‘The favourite animal of the 
tourist in Ontario and elsewhere 
is the black bear. Most people 
get a deep pleasure from observ- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Bruin in their 
native haunts, and will put up 
with a certain amount of annoy- 


bears better than other animals 
ts something we can leave to be 
argued over the camp fire. In 
the parks, where there 1s a truce 
{peace would be too strong a 
word) between hears and man, 
It 1s possible to cater to the 
tourist fancy. ‘The bears are 
visible enough that a great 
many people succeed in seeing 
at least one per visit. It would 
be foolish to claim that there 
has been any difficulty in pre- 
serving a stock of bears, We 
know that bears seem to persist 
as long as the forest persists. 
It even seems likely that there 
are “bear years” just as there 
are “rabbit years.” perhaps 
even in a cycle. The advantage 
of the wilderness parks 1s that 
in them the bears are more 
readily seen. 


‘The common white-tailed 
deer is a hardy and prolific ani- 
mal and soon reaches abund- 
‘ance in the sanctuary of parks. 

hes l- 


per..§ 


tions, Deer are everywhere 
especially along roads, where 
they. love to lick the chemically- 
treated surfacing and play on 
the gravel stock piles. To most 
people they symbolize the parks, 
Outside, one hears about the 
deer; inside, one sees them. 


‘There may actually be little dit- _ 


ference in the numbers of deer 
in the parks and in some places 
outside the parks, but there is 
@ great difference in visibility 
‘Their very numbers tn the parks 
bring responsibility. On several 
occasions it has been deemed 
advisable to check their health, 
and it will continue to be so in 
the future. 


In Rondeau Park, on Lake 
Erie, deer once created @ major 
problem. This small park, con- 
sists of a marsh, a sand beach 
and a magnificient stand of the 
old Lake Erie hardwood—the 
finest stand left in existence— 
and it Js not large. Deer, brought 
from Algonquin Park, increased 
and increased at Rohdeau until 
there was no young growth left 
in the forest. For years the 
forest was in poor shape, al- 
though it ts clearly the most 
unique feature of the park. 
After many experiments as to 
the most efficient way to handle 
the deer we now have a quick 
clean periodical slaughter. Due 
to this necessary, occasional 
purge, the forest has completely 
recovered and we still have 
some deer under management 
at the park. 

‘Moose and woodland caribou 
are more spectacular game ant- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Will He Become Self- 
Supporting 


QUESTION: Is it likely that my 
deaf son will become a usefull 
self-supporting citizen? He 1s 
normal in every way except’ for 
his deafness but we feel he wilt 
be serlously handicapped when 

* the time comes for him to ob- 
tain and hold a job in competi- 
tion with hearing persons, 


+ ANSWER: If your deaf child is 
normal In every respect except 
- ,!m hearing he should have litte 
difficulty meeting ~competition 
in vocational lines\Parents and 
4n ‘same instances employers are 
Inclined to blame loss of hear- 
Ing for disabilities or handicaps 
svhich in no way should be re- 
lated to deafness, It should be 
remembered that there are a 
‘great many physical and per- 
sonality handicaps which are 
far more serious than deafness, 
and that deaf persons have 
these as well as’ any other 

people. . 

It ts a dishonest and blased 
Judgement to blame inability of 
a deaf person to compete in 
vocational work upon his deaf- 
ness, There are many apparently 
normal hearing people who can't 
compete satisfactorily with 
other persons, It may be just as 

logical to say that these persons 
are handicapped of hearing as 

{t 1s to say that a deat person is 

handicapped berause of lack of 

it. In either case the worker is 
handicapped but the possibilities, 
are that hearing or the lack of 
hearing is not the outstanding 

‘The deaf person who has 
developed desirable personality 
traits and good work habits 
through parental and school 
guldance 1s in demand as an 
employee quite as much as any 
other capable workman. I do 
belleve, however, that there is 
need cf further education a- 
mong the public that deaf per- 
sons aPtsnot a class. Because one 
deaf person makes a poor em- 
ployee is no reason to believe 
others may be the same, any 
more than because’ one hearing 
person falls is reason to think 
that all others, are similar. In’ 
fact the differences among deaf 
persons may be even greater 
than among the hearing. White 

~some deaf persons maybe ex- 
tremely poor workmen, others 

.may be extremely valuable.‘ 
There is a tendency in many 
deaf people to compensate for 
the hearing disabilities by deve- 
loping exttaordinary qualities of 
fine workmanship. 

National surveys have shown. 
that deaf workers are above 
average in traits and abilities 
desired of employees, and many 
employers ‘realize this. If; how- 
ever, you as parents have treat- 
ed your deaf child In such a 
manner that he has learned to 
“not expect to be able to compete 
in vocational I!fe then he cer- 
tainly might be handlcapped. Do 
not, however, blame his deafness 
for such disabilities. 

Naturally ‘there are a few 
vocations which require good 
hearing, but for the most part 
a deaf person fs quite as capable 
as a hearing person in the hund- 
reds of vocational pursuits open 
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to both. Your deaf son is not 
Ilkely to demonstrate an apti- 
tude toward vocations in which 
hearing is an essential factor, 

—The Nebraska Journal. 
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‘Boundary Disputes, 

- At Rat Portage 
by W. D: CRAM. 

The history of Lake of the 
‘Woods 1s closely.assoclated with 
the cxglofts and travels of the 
earlier French and English ex- 
plorers, and tt 15 to the French 
explorers that we are indebted 
for the most records whlch il- 
lustrate the hardships which 
were the lot of these early plon- 
eers, y 

The first white man who ts 
recorded to have reached Lake 
of the Woods was Jacques de 
Noyon, a young man of 20 years 
of age, who came by way of 
Kaministikwla River to Lake of 
the Woods in 1688. Pierre La 
Verandrye established Fort St. 
Charles on the north-west angle 
of Lake of the Woods in 1732. 
‘The epic story of the explora- 
tlons of La Verandrye {s most 
clorely linked with the early 
History of Lake of the Woods 
‘and the story of Fort St. Charles 
and Massacre Island. * 

‘The reason for the name “Rat 
Portage” existed long before the 
advent into the district of any 
white men, In the language 
of the Indlans, Waszush Onlgum 
literally means the road (por- 
tage) to the country of Waszush 
(muskrat). ‘This was the de- 
signation ofall the area of the 
north shore , of. Lake of, the 
‘Woods at the outlet of the lake 
Into the Winnipeg River. This 
area was also called by the In- 
dlans “Kee-way-din", meaning, 
Mterally. the north. So, literally, 
the area of the lake with which 
we are familiar to-day between 
Kenora and Kee-watin, was 
spoken of ty the Indlans as the 
“road to the muskrat country at 
the north part of the Lake.” 

‘On August 14, 1870, the Wolse- 
ley expedition. a force of 1,200 
men, composed of 360 of the 
Goth Rifles, the balance being 
Irregular troops raised in east- 
ern Canada, with guides and 
boatmen, arrived in Rat Portage 
with all thetr‘equipment of guns, 
cannon ,and provisions, ‘This 
force left Toronto in the month 
of May. , They travelled by boat 
to Port Arthur and arrived in 
Winnipeg August 24th, 1870, The 
journey from Toronto to Rat 
Portage tool three months. Pro- 
vislons for three months had to 
te carried. Special large bat- 
teaux had to be bullt from time 
to time. The full story of the 
expedition. as we realize the dif- 
fleulties of transportation that 
it had to overcome from Lake 
Superior to ‘Winnipeg, is a 
memorial to, the marvellous 
courage and ‘endurance of all 
who took part. 

From 1870-1824, the history of 
Rate Portage (Kenora) centred 
around what was known as the 
boundary disputes. During this 
perlod the Province of Manitoba 
had claimed as part of their 
District of Thunder Bay. ‘This 
was practically from the 9th 
Parallel or Longitude, 643 miles 
east of Fort Arthur, and jn- 
ae what Is now the Kendta 


District. In this ‘claim the 
Manitoba Government was sup- 
ported by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, but in 1878 8 commission 
appointed to arbitrate the ques- 
tion, upheld the claim of the 
Province.” of Ontario, 

Dominion Parliament, however, 
refused to ratify. the finding of 


the Commission and in 1881 an . 


Act was passed by which dis- 
puted territory was made part of 
the Province of Manitoba. Mani- 
toba then appointed Justices of 
Peace, and Rat Portage was in- 
corporated as a Mafitoba town, 
A police magistrate was-appoint- 
ed here and a building was 
acquired for_a jail.” This jail 
was situated oi-the east side of 
Main Street near the Land Titles 
Office. 

‘This all led to great confusion 
and conflict of authority, as 
magistrates appointed by the 
Province of Ontario had been 
exercising. thelr functions in 
this territory since 1871, and 
there was also an Ontario Court 
House and jail-here at this time, 
From 1881 to 1883 was a period 
of rivalry and, friction, between 
the two sets of Government of- 
flclals. ‘Trouble arose over the 
timber Hcenses, titles to mining 
claims and other matters. Both 
sides claimed the right to issue 
such titles and in the opinion 
of the one, any Utle or license 
issued by the other was’ simply 
null and void. One instance of 
this contusion of authority led 
to the arrest of E, M. Rideout for 
operating under an Ontario 
Liquor License. Rideout, Mc- 


livery, as later the Manitoba 
Jail was raided and the prisoners 
released, while the Manitoba 
police were incarcerated in the 


Ontario Jail. John McQuarrie 
was afterwards (1885-1886), the 
first Sheriff of the Rainy River 
District, 

On September 28th, 1883, an 
event took place in Rat Portage 
which is unique in the annals of 
political history. Polling took 
place on this day to elect 
members of the Provincial 
Legislatures of both Manitoba 
and Ontario. It ts sald that 
the election passed oft quietly, 
although the Winnipeg Field 
Artillery was sent down to keep 
order, while a strong body of 
Royal North-West Mounted 
Police under Colonel Steel, was 
held in Winnipeg so as to be 
avallable for possible contin- 
gencles, 

Later in 1883 the citizens of 
Rat Portage held a public meet- 
ing at which they asked to be 
incorporated as an Ontario town, 
but it was not till 1884 that the 
dispute was settled The ques- 
tion was finally referred to the 
Privy Council in London when 
it was decided in favour of On- 
tario, 

In 1885 the population of Rat 
Portage was 720, and from then 
on St has steadily progressed as 
the following years saw the 
establishment of many busines 
ses, and the population has now 
increased to 8.000. —Sylva. 
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MAKING PAINT STICK TO 
METAL 


Any type of paint may be 
made to stick permanently to 


wt 


ee 


metal by first coating with hot 
raw linseed ofl Aa soon as 
the oll coat is quite tacky, the 
paint 1s applied in a thin coat 
ag usual. After drying of the 
first coat another may be‘ appli- 


‘The ed. 


Pipe Cement for Making 
Tight Joints 
Red lead and boiled linseed 
oll, mixed to a thin paste Is used 
for water, gas, and alr Une pip- 
ing. 


Litharge and glycerine is used 
for oll and gasoline pipe Unes, 
Old paint is often used on the 
jobs. You can buy commeictal 
pipe ‘cement either in powder 
or paste form. —J. W. i. 
Se 


The use and Limitations 
of Hearing Aids 

G, ALEXANDER FEE, M. D, 

(Continued from March Issue) 

It is this type of patient who 
can be influenced by a dealer, 
who may test him in a quiet 
room at a fixed distance and us- 
ing a monotone, into purchasing 
an ald that he will find of little 
practical value In day-by-day 
life situations, 5 

When the tolerance ts around 
30 decibels, it Is found that, 
other factors being equal, the 
patient can get limited help in 
quiet surroundings -but he will 
have to adjust his volume can- 
trol frequency according to the 
distance and loudness of the 
speaker's voice. 

‘When the tolerance is ¢0 deci~ 
bels or more it is usually found 
that an ald can be used. " 

staction th ‘all 
vironments. 

In the cases studied it was 
found that, while each had to 
be considered as an individual 
problem because of the many 
variables, they could be divided 
into broad groups, 

1. Patients with Uttle or no 
nerve involvement &nd fairly 
flat audiogram. These are 
characterized by good bone con- 
duction and wide dynamic range. 
‘This 1s the Ideal group for an 
ald. They will get good 
intelligibility with any aid with 
very iittle difference between 
one ald and another provided 
the power fs suited to their de- 
gree of loss. They can get satis- 
factory results in most ordinary 
environments, Their limita- 
tion ts that of non-aural hear- 
ing with inability to discern the 
direction of the sound source or 
to Identify the voices when 
several are talking at once, 

They should be encourged to 
wear an aid as early as possible 
because there Is reason to be- 
Heve that the nerve degenera- 
tion that occurs later in some of 
these cases may be an atrophy‘ 
of disuse due to lack of stimula- 
tion of the end.organ, and if 60 
this can be avoided’ by using 
amplification to keep the 
cochtea functioning, It will also 
help to avoid speech changes. 
Fit poor ear if patient has usable 
hearing in better ear and intel- 
Ugibility and tolerance satis- 
factory. Fit good ear if the 
loss is 60 decible or.more or if 
the tolerance ts not adequate 
in poor ear. If bone conduction 
is Indicated fit ear with best 
bone conduction _ regardless. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Junior School 


‘MISS O'CONNOR'S CLASS 
March 28. 
Yesterday Afternoon Miss 
O'Connor went down town. She 
bought bananas.« They cost 
forty centa. She brought them 
to school this morning. 
—Joan Cullen. 
March 12. 
I got a box from my Father. 
I got a pair of new black shoes. 
—Allan Dale 


My News 
March 28, 
esterday afternoon 1 went to 
T was a lttle sick, 
I my. doll 

I am better this morning. 
—Mariene Coulson 
I had my breakfast. I had 
porridge, bread and butter, milk 
and syrup, —Jean Bllver 


My News 
Mareh 20. 


Yesterday afternoon I played 
out of doors, I saw a helicopter, 
Norman R. and I saw a Nttle 
sap ina pail on a tree. I had my 
supper, I was tired. I went to 
bed. This morning I got up. I 
came to school. We used the new, 


hearing aid, i 
—Gary Graydon 
News 
March 10, 
afternoon we saw a 


taxi, Mrs. Cameron went home. 
Saturday we worked at the 


residence, We played out of bow. 


doors. Saturday night we saw 
five movies, Yesterday we came 
t Sunday School. Gary did not 
go to church because he cough- 
ed and coughed. 

‘This morning Miss 0’ Con- 
nor came to school. She is bet- 
ter. —Joan Guest, 


March 24 I got a box from my 
mother. I got two packages of, 
popcorn, five comic books, mar- 
bles, a package of gum, a pack- 
age of chiclets, a bag of peanuts, 
seven bars and a letter, 

—Jerome Winterholt, 


March 28. 


‘The sun is shining. . 
—Reggle. Bowman. 
“My Birthday 

March 24 was my birthday. 
I was twelve years old, Last 
Friday afternoon I went down 
town with Miss O' Connor. We 
bought oranges, cookles, candles 
“grapefruit juice, carrots, celery, 
@ cocoanut and crackers. My 
Grandmother sent a pretty 
birthday cake. Yesterday after- 
noon we had a party. We had 
crackers with peanut butter, 
carrots. celery, cookies, grape- 
fruit juice, birthday cake, co- 
coanut, candies and oranges 
We played Blind Man's Buff and 
Drop the Handkerchlef. We had 
@ good time. —Nancy Bogaert. 


St. Patricks Day 


March 17 was St. Patrick's 
Day. We made shamrocks and a 
Bt. Patrick's card last week. We 
put the shamrocks“on the -win- 


i) 
Dut it on her sutt, Bhe bought 
green shamrock cookies. They 
coat twenty-two cents. Yeater- 
day afternoon we had cookies, 
candles, and gum. The big boys 
and girls had a party in the 
Assembly Room last night. They 
played cards and danced. 
—Shellagh Kerr 


My News 
March 3. 


Friday afternoon Miss O'Con- 47, 


nor told us a atory. It was about 
Three Little Kittens, “I went 
home with my mother in a taxi, 
Friday night Miss O'Connor 
went home. p 
Saturday morning it was 
stormy. Saturday night I went 
to the movies at the McCarthy. 
Yesterday I didn't go to 
church, ‘ 


‘This morning we came to 
school. The snow ts deep. 
Hy —Joan Balyx. 


MISS NICHOL'S CLASS 

February 26, 

Yesterday after school Diane, 
Anita and I played with my doll. 
‘We played cards. We knitted. 
For, supper we had soup, bread 
and butter, peaches, cookies, 
and milk,” —Donna Roult. 


March 17 was St. Patrick's 
Day. The girls wore green bows, 
‘The boys wore green tles, ° We 
played shamrock games, 

— Gerald Griffore. 


March 5, 
Yesterday afternoon we' went 
upstairs; We saw The 


ilty Bates. 
‘To-day Is Thursday, March 27. 
Marlene has on a pretty hair- 
» Harry has on a clean 
shirt, Marilyn, Lillian, 
Marlene, Lyla, and I have on 

clean stockings. 
— Betty Willinms, 


My mother made a pretty. 
blue dress for me. I like it. 
Marlene gave me some peanuts. 
Beth and I played marbles, 

--Lyla Garnett, 


I have a new baby brother, 
His name is Owen Lawrence. 
Grandma gave me forty cents. 
Miss Nichol bought oranges for 
me. —Marilyn Lawrence. 


We went to Mr. Rickaby's 
room. We saw a baby muskrat. 
It was sleeping. It had brown 
fur, It had a long tail, 

—Rarry Bell. 
March 28. 

Yesterday after school F went 
down town with Miss Ford in 
the bus. I had a hair-cut. 

Anita Jackson. 


March 19, 

Yesterday after school I rol- 
ler skated. I played with a 
ball. I looked at books, I had 
supper, —Marlene Caldwell. 


My mother will come to the 
O8D. Thursday April 3. 1 


‘shall go home for Easter. Iam 
happy. ‘Lillian Kiuba, 
March 24, 

Sunday morning I came to 
Sunday School. Mr, Hodgson 
was my teacher. Sunday after- 


noon we went fora walk. We 
saw a dead dog. We were sorry. 
— Diane Warlow. 


Intermediate School 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(3. J. CUMMINGS) 
St. Patrick 

Patrick was born in Prance. 
When he was about fifteen, 
some plrates captured him and 
sold him to the frish for a slave. 
Patrick herded pigs in a field. 
missed his parents and 
friends and was very lonesome. 
God heard fis prayers and 
helped bim to get on a boat and 
go home. His mother and 
father were very happy to see 
him. They thought that 
Patrick would stay at home, But 
he went to a monastery to 
learn to be a priest. Patrick 
wanted to be a priest so he could 
go to Ireland and tell people 
about God. The Irish were not 
Christian, They did not belleve 
in God. They were heathens, 
After Patrick became a priest 
the Pope made him a bishop. He 
-went back to Ireland, God 
helped him to preach to the 
Irish." Many Irish became 

Christians, 
Patrick is the saint of the 


Irish. 
by 2 A. Int, 


Dr. Wilfred Grenfell 
Wilfred Grenfell was born 
about seventy years ago in 
Scotland. . His home was near 
the sea. Wilfred love the sea, He 
liked to go in his canoe and 
shoot water birds, 


He liked to play games with the 
doys and was thelr leader. He 
studied hard. He was clever. He 
did well at school. He wanted to 
be a doctor. He went to London 
to study, He become a doctor 
when he was twenty-one. 

Dr. Grenfell went to be a 
doctor on a fishing boat In the 
North Sea, He taught the fisher- 
men about God. He helped them 
when they were sick. He was a 
doctor on a Ashing boat for six 
years. 

Then Dr. Grenfell went to 
Labrador. He felt sorry for the 
sealers and Eskimos because 
they had no doctor. He got a 
hospital ship to help them. 
There was a doctor and nurses 
on the hospital ship. Dr. Gren- 
fell and the doctor and nurses 
gave the sick sealers and 
Eskimos medicine. The doctors 
operated on them. Dr. Grenfell 
told them about God. He taught 
them how to pray. 

—1A Intermediate 


Maisonneuve at Quebec 

Champlain built a trading 
Post at Quebec. After while some 
priests and nuns went to Mont- 
real. Montreal is an island in the 
St. Lawrence River. The priests 
and nuns went to Montreal to 
teach the Indians about Christ, 
TheY built a mission and a 
hospital. At first the Iroquois 
did not bother the priests and 
nuns, After while the Iroquols 
tried to shoot the priests and 
nuns, 

Malsonneuve was the leader 
of the priests and nuns. He got 
some dogs. The dogs chased the 
Troquols. . 


APRIL 
Sun and wind and rain together 


Make the changeful April 
weather. 

Much we love her changeful 
hours, 


For they bring the buds and 
Howers. 


ee 

Matsonneuve called the village 
Ville-Marie, 

—Alma Allin 3V Int, 
_ Adam Dollard 

‘The priests and nuns at 
Montreal called their little vil= 
lage Ville-Marie. Good Indians 
came to Ville-Marie. Some 
good Indians told the pirates 
and nuns that the Iroquois were 
coming to Ville-Marle to fight, 

Adam Dollard was a’ young 
Frenchman. He lived at Ville~ 
Marte. He wanted to go and 
fight the Iroquols. Sixteen 
young Frenchmen and some 
friendly Indians went with him. 
They went up the Ottawa River. 
‘They hid in an old fort. Many 
Troquols came The French 
fought bravely. After a few 
days they had no water. They 
got weak, The Iroquois came 
Into the fort and killed Dollard 
and his friends. 

‘The Iroquois were afraid of 
the French, They did not go 
to Montreal to fight. 

‘les Denomme, 3 Voc. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
(MI88 VAN ALLEN) 
Eskimos 

Eakimo's houses are mede of 
blocks’of ice covered with mow. 
Eskimos eat fish and meat, 
‘They catch whales and make 
“black skin", which is a 
favourite food. It 1s made 
from the skin of the whale with 
some fat left on it. 

Eskimos catch’ thousands of 
fish at a time, and dry or freeze 
them. Before they eat the 
frozen fish it must be thawed a 
Uttle. ‘The eskimos eat it cold 
and not cooked. They eat the 
heads too. They dry their hands 
on wooden shavings. Their 
clothes are made of sea! skins: 
and. other animals they catch, 
T have drawn a picture of 
Eskimo children. Miss Van Al- 
len put it on the wall. 

—Emerson Leslie 3 A, Int. 
The Dutch Children 

Hans fs a Dutch boy. He 
lives in Holland. He has blue 
eyes. His father has cows, He 
sells milk for him. 

Anna 1s Han’s sister. She has 
wooden shoes, She wear an 
apron, 

‘There are many ‘windmills in 
Holland, ‘There are many 
tulips in Holland. 2 

I have drawn a pleture of 
Dutch children for my book. 
Miss Van Allen pinned it on the 
wall. —Arthur Gravelle 3 A. 

The Farmer 

‘The farmer {s a helper. He 
works hard on the farm. He 
grows many vegetables like 
beets, corn, carrots, onions, peas 
and lettuce. He keeps cows to 
sell us milk, He keeps chickens 
to sell us eggs. He grows many 
fruits like pears. apples, straw- 
berries, raspberries, melons and 
cherries, —Dorts Robillard I V. 


a 
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Maico ‘Group Hearing 
Aid 


On Wednesday, March 19th. 
a new Maico Group Hearing Ald 
was set up in one of our class- 
It consists of 1 ampli- 
fier, 2 microphones, 14 pairs of 
double dynamic i gina with 
head bands, .7 rack, 
with a microphone for each two 
pupils, 14 rack stands with 
pedestals and 3 control boxes. 

‘The Maico aid is made by the 
Maico Company. Minneapolls, 
Minnesota, and 1s sold in On- 
tarto by Electrical Housekeeping 
Limited, Toronto. 

While this amplifying equip~ 
ment will be used mainly by Mr. 
Gordon in speqjal speech work 
it will also be “used by other 
teachers, 

Hearing aid equipment has 
been used in this school~for 
many years and {t is hoped'that 
it will be possible to buy more 
group aids from time to time. 


‘In my “brief presented to the 


Royal Commission an Education 
I sald—“One of the most pro- 
musing developments in recent 
years In the education of chil- 
dren with defective hearing ts 
the help obtained in speech, lip- 
reading and language by 
acoustic or auricular training. 
Evidence accumulates both in 
Great Britain and the United 
States that most deaf chifdren 
are helped by the use of group 
hearing aids in the classroom. 
As improvements are being af~ 
fected every year it 1s advisable 
to follow a practice of buying 
not more than three group alds 
per year until half the class- 
rooms are fulty equipped." 

In 1936 after careful inquiry 
in England, the Board of Edu- 
cation issued a report in which 
it was stated, “That probably 
three quarters of the children 
in schools for the deaf would 
benefit, at least in speech, from 
the educational use of sound 


amplifiers and many of them. 


s 


re 
8 at the Fifty-Bixth Doro el sronto; 
Annual Meeting of the Ameri- "Laidlaw, merontan Jeanine 
can Association to Promote the Gravelle, Ottawa; “Hedden, 
‘Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Dunnville; Lula Vorvis, Guelph; 
©, A. Bradford, Superintendent. Gertrude McCourt, Kingston: 
of the New.York School for the and Dolores Henault, Wood- 
Desf sald—“The. objectives of stock; were accompanied to To- 
acoustic training are speech ronto by Marjorie Swayne, 
development, speech correction, Englehart and Anizia Samus, 
Improved interpretation of Kenora. The girls with Miss 


ely meanings, and development E. Leverance, coach, and Miss 


through appreciation of sound, @. Dillon, assistant, left for To- 
whether the sound be speech or Tonto on Friday morning in the 
music.” ie school bus, driven by Mr. R. 

While the Maico Group Hear- Flagler . with Superintendent, 
Ing Ald has been in use for only .¥- J. Morrison in charge. \ 
a few days Mr. Gordon and Bowmanville a stop was made 


le the girls to see the 
other teachers report favourably ‘© enabl 
on the hetp the pupils derive symnasium in. the Bige seboal 
from it. One « outstanding 2d to meet the members of 
feature of the new equipment bag hnaetarioed Lecce win rent 
1s the adjustable set of micro- of the Lake nore, diarriet (and 
phones by which the pupils may Possible competitors in Toronto. 
hear their own voices as weil Arriving in Toronto the girls 
23 that of the teacher. were assigned their reservations 
had dinner and rested during 


DEATH OF JAMES CooreR te afternoon._In the evening 


On Monday morning, March 
24th. one of our pupils James 
Cooper, son of Mr. and Mrs, W. 
H, Cooper, Fort Frances, died in 
the Belleville city hospital. 
James, eght years of age had 
come to our school for the first 
time last September. He had 
been seriously ill for two weeks 
suffering from a brain tumour 
which doctors advise had been 
developing for some time. His 
parents state that he was 
struck on the head with a base- 


they proceeded by school bus, to 
Malvern Collegiate and watched 
the first game between Bow- 
manville high school and Mid- 
Jand high school, the latter win- 
ning 15 to 11. The Ontarlo School 
for the Deaf vs Niagara Falls 
Collegiate game was called at 8 
o'clock. At half time the score 
‘was even and early in thé fourth 
quarter O.8.D, was leading but 
before the final whistle the Nia- 
gare Falls team scored two bask~ 
ets the game ending Niagara 
Falls 23, Ontario School for the 


ball bat last summer: Deaf 19. On Saturday afternoon 

Mr. C. A,‘ Holmes made the Midland defeated Niagara Falls 
trip to Fort Frances with the 26 to 22 to win the champion- 
body and rer forthe ship.” ; fae gee 
funeral, coriveying to the 'S0r- “The OSD, had many ‘suppor- 
rowing parents the sympathy Of ters in the gymnasium including 
teachers, .housemothers, and staff members, parents, other 
other members of our staff, members of their families and 

Although James had been graduates of the school as well 
with us only a short time he had as the girls: from Bowmanville. 
endeared himself to everyone by Many complimentary remarks 
his happy disposition. He will were heard regarding the OSD. 
be greatly missed by his teacher, uniforms and the playing and 
Miss Keeler, by’his classmates deportment of the deaf girls, 
and by Miss Keene, and the boys Miss Leverance coach and Miss 
in his dormitory in the resi- Ketcheson teacher of sewing 
dence. who supervised the making of. 

—_——. the untforms by the girls them- 
GIRL'S BASKETBBALL —_—S¢lVes have reason to be proud 
‘AND C.0SS.A. of their work. 

‘This article Is a tribute to the _, The two Toronto evening pap- 
junior ‘girls’ basketball team ~ ers in thelr Issues of Friday re- 
and théir playing’ in the ported the playing of the OSD. 
C.O.8S.A, tournament in Toron- team giving the names and ad- 
to on March 29th. dresses of the players, The Globe 

C.0.8.8.A. 15/the abbreviation and Mail, Toronto, reporting the 
for Central Ontarlo Secondary $ames Monday morning listed 
Schools Association, whieh the scoring of our team as foll- 
supervises the many activities in OWS: Gravelle 8, Vorvis 5, Hed- 
secondary schools, in the four’ den 6, McCourt, O'Neill, Laldiaw, 
districts, Bay of ‘Quinte, Lake Henault. 

Shore, Niagara, and Georgian. The annual meeting of 
Bay. For several years boys' C.O. 8.8, A. was held in Toron- 
teams ‘from -the O.8.D. have .to on Saturday morning, March 
competed successfully in the 29th, when N. A. Beach of Albert 
Bay of Quinte district in rugby, College, Belleville was elected 
footbal and hockey. For the president and T. E. Moffatt 
first time a girls’ Dasketball, Tweed, secretary. 

team was entered in 1945-46" It was decided that 12 boys 
and for the 1946-47 season a could be dressed and played in 
Junior girls’ basketball team was junior and senior boys’ basket- 
entered. So successful was ball championship tournaments 
this latter team that it won the and 14 girls in each of the junior 
championship for the Bay of and senior girls serles. The tour- 
Quinte district which made it nament will be held in Toronto 
eligible to compete against the the first week-end before Good 
winners of the other three Friday, 1948. Possibly O.8.D. may 
districts in the annual tourna- have a boys’ team as well as a 
ment held at Malvern Col- girls’ team in this tournament. 
legiate. Toronto on March 28th. We hope so, 

and 26th. \ —W. 5. M. 


is : J 


THE USE AND LIMITATIONS 
OF HEARING AIDS 


‘The attention of our readers 
is drawn to the article by Des Oe 
A. Fee, appearing in this issue 
of The Canadian. Dr. Fee is 
Medical Consultant of The 
National Soclety of The Deaf 
and The Hard of Hearing, 2 
Bloor Street East, Toronto and 
has served in this capacity since 
the Soclety was first organized 
about six years ago. In the an- 


" nual report of the Society for 


the years 1944-45-46. Dr. Fee 
states that “The number of 
cases under clinical investiga~ 
tion have exceeded 700", 
MARCH ‘ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

The Association of Teachers 
and Instructors met in the Aa- 
zembly Room on March 12 with 
an attendance of thirty-five, 

A pleasant social half-hour 
was spent while tea was served 
by Miss Cass and her committee, 

An interesting programme was 
presented by Mlas K. Daly and 
Mr. J. Cummings. “Miss Daly 
gave us an account of her sum 
mer course taken at Ypsilanti 
Jost summer, Mr. Cui 
outlined his course in Child Pay- 
chology at Queen's University. 


~ APRIL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


An’ ‘Association meeting of 
unusual interest was held on 
‘Tuesday, April 1, when Miss E, 
Nurse and her class from the 
Junior Department, and a group 
of eight senior pupils under the 


ior dete 


be repeated in Toronto at the 
O.E.A. Easter week. 

‘Miss Nurse's class read an 
Easter story which required 
them to make suitable cholcer 
of words and expressions to 
complete paragraphs. Oral read- 
ing by the pupils followed. The 
children then recited, 
Loves Me", around the plano. 

Mr. Gordon demonstrated ac- 
cent work in Speech. His group 
very effectively put on a brief 
choral-speaking number, “The 
Wind", with Dino Beltrame tak- 
ing the solo part. The group re- 
cited “O Canada” and the first 
verse of, “Chritt the Lord is 
Risen To-day". Five senior 
girls gracefully executed a dance 
number. ‘ 

At the close of the meeting, 
the Association expresred its 
appreciation to the pupils tak- 
ing part, by entertaining the 
two groups in the lounge, whe 
ice-cream and cake were served 
them by the Soclal Committee. 


ONE OF THE: UNNECESSARY 

A railway employee war nott- 
fled that he was to serve on the 
Jury. He asked the judge to ex- 
cuse him, 

“We are very busy at the 
shops,” he rald,"and I ought to 
be there.” ' 

“So you are one of those men 
who think the railway couldn't + 
get along without you?" remark- 
ed the judge. 

“No admitted the man. “I 
know {t could get along without 
me—but I don’t want it 
found out,’ 

“Excused,” sald the judge. 

—Efficiency Magazine. 


Girls’ Sports 
‘by Miss E. Leverance « 


NIAGARA ‘QUSTS 0.8.D. IN 
PROVINCIALS (23—19) 


‘With only four minutes of 
playing time left, Niagara ‘Jrs. 


. broke the 19—all score by sink- 


ing two well placed shots and 
thus putting the kibosh on all 
our expectations. 


For the spectators and sup- 
porters, our girls put up a spark- 
ling defense, even the loss of 
Anizia Samus, one of our best 
guards (over-age}, could not 
dim the lustre of the OSD. 
team-work. Our girls did all we 
could ask for, we were very proud 
of them and as everyone knows, 
“It takes a good team to lose 
well”, 

Line-ups consisted of: 


Niagara Fails: 


G. Romsall (6), Mary Mc Gre- 


gar (8), Betty England (9), 
Norma Neault, Helen D. Amico, 
Joanne May, Fern Logan, June 
Kaine, M. Fisher, B, Frizell, C. 
Brown. 


0. 8. D. 

J, Gravelfe (8), L. Vorvis (5), 
M. Hedden (6), G. Mc Court, A. 
Samus, D. Henault, D, O'Neill, 
J. Laidlaw. 


‘The Toronto ep was - 
keenly enjoyed by the team. We 
ted /Friday morning, 
jMarch, 28 at 8.30, Mr. Soren 
fook/our pictures, presented us 
n with a "sma penny ‘fur gud 
luck” and the whole school 
waved farewell from the tower 
and upper class-rooms, At Bow- 
manville, we inspected the girls 
gymnasuilm and met their Junor 
team who also participated in 
the Toronto play-offs. These 
girls proved true friends by 
Uterally “screaming thelr, lungs 
out for our girls during the 
Niagara—O. 8. D, game. 


In Toronto, we were comfor- 
tably housed at the Elliot hotel. 
We stayed over to watch the 
finale Saturday afternoon dur- 
ing which Midland Juniors took 
the cup and Picton for the 
Seniors. 


The trip was of true value to 
our girls, not only for the con- 
tacts made but for the exper- 
Jence which will give us a decid- 
ed edge next year. All of our 
girls will still be eligible for 
Junior C. 0. 8. 8. A. next year 
and to say that we are “eagerly” 
looking ahead, 1s putting it 
mildly. Next year we are enter- 
ing three teams: Seniors, 17 and 
up; Juniors, 16 and under and 
Juveniles: 15 and under. This 
will certainly give more girls an 
opportunity to participate in 
inter-league games. 


Senior and Junior Basketball 
champions for 1947 stand as 
follows: 


Seniors: V. Cork (captain), J. 
Gravelle, J. Meta, C. Me Arthur, 
‘M. Cassel, H. Hanna, M. Le Mire. 

Juniors: E. Wilson (captain), 
R. Chuplk, L. McFarland. J. 
Lazaravich, A, Allin, L. Waller, 
M. Smith. oa 


Boys’ Sports 


by George E. Whalen 


After a very successful season 
of Hockey, the chief item of 
sports these days is Basket Ball. 
To open the activities, the Senior 
boys travelled to Pleton to ac- 
cept-a challenge from the Pic- 
ton Collegiate. Pictomhad things 
pretty much thelr own way for 
the first quarter and were lead- 
ing by 2 14-0 score. However the 
enthusiasm of the O. 8. D. boys 
was enlivened when Bo Tonkin 
sank five succesive foul shots 
and at one time the score was 
19-14. Once again the more ex- 
perlenced Picton boys took con- 
trol and when the game ended, 
the score was Picton 33-0. 8. D. 
18, : 


0.8.D.— Tonkin, Barron, 
Lines, Brenchiey, Pollard, Steele, 
Smith, Fields, Corlett, Schultz. 

At this point we should like to 
convey our congratulations to 
the O.8.D. girls who won the 
C. 0. 8. 8. A. title and advanced 
to the Provinelal semi-finals, 
losing a very close contest to the 
lassies from Niagara Falls by a 
23-19 score. 

Last Friday night the Senior 
Boys attended a double-header 
Basket, Ball at the YMCA. 
when the Y Bantoms defeated 
the Kingston team and the Y 
‘Midgets won from Napanee. 

Having seen these two teams 
in adtion, the O.8.D. issued & 


challenge. The first of - these were 


games was played 
and the bigger O.8.D. boys easily 
won 42—19. 

O. 8, D.—Spiker, Gravelle, Pol- 
lard, Barron, Brenchley, Steele, 
Woodrow, Schultz, Smith, Lines, 
Tonkin, Corlett. 

On Wednesday evening, April 
2 the O.S.D. boys were hosts to 
the ¥M.C.A. team. Our boys 
opened the scoring after a few 
minutes of play but at the first 
quarter the score was 6—6. The 
second quarter favoured the 
visitors and the score stood 
14—8 in their favour. Play be- 
came faster and the checking 
closer from then on, and it 
might have been anybody's 
game, but the OSD. shi 
good passing and effedtive 
checking and added six more 
points In the last few minutes 
of play to win 2 31—26 decision. 

O.8D.—Lines, Pollard, Corlett. 
Brenchley, Tonkin, Schultz, 
‘Steele, Barron. 

On Monday afternoon we en- 
tertained the Irish from St. 
Michaels to a game of Volley 
Ball, and the visitors won the 
series four games to one. 

‘There ts to be double header 
Basket Ball Game at the 
YMCA. on Tuesday,” April 8, 
and a summary of these will be 
given in the next edition. 


VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Shop Production 


During the school year 1945- 
48, a system of duplicate work- 
sheets for all the shops In the 
Vocational department of the 
school was introduced. 


Under this plan anyone of the 
school personnel who’ desires 
work done by any of the shops 
must make out a work-sheet.in 
duplicate, giving specific details 
of the Job required. These work- 
sheets are then approved or re- 
Jected by the Superintendent 
and, if approved, go to the in- 
structor of the shop named, The 

and his or her pupils 
do the work required as soon as 
possible. He then’ filis-in the 
data asked for on the bottom of 
the sheet. This data includes 
1. the number of pupils used on 
the job and their namés, 2. the 
total time required, 3. the 
materials used and 4. the date 
completed. One copy Is then 
rent to the Guidance teacher 
and the other retained by the 
instructor. 
~Some of the advantages 
which accrue from this system 
are:~ 

1, The Superintendent is kept 
informed of the outside work 
being done by each shop, 

2, The Instructor should be 
better able to plan his work a- 
head and to sult the job to the 
ability of the pupil. 

3. The instructor has a lst 
of jobs his pupils have done or 
can do. 

4. In making recommenda- 
tions for placing of pupils in 
jobs, the Gutdance teacher 


has before him a list of jobs- 


already done by these pupils. 

Last year the Vocational 
Training program of the school 
was Ina state of flux due to the 


’ three 
for boys, the anual Training 


operating. By November the Ag- 
riculture shop opened; in Jan- 
uary the Carpenter shop. Last 
year the Home Economics shop 
cperated in a make-shift class- 
room and.the Intermediate and 
Senlor Sewing classes were 
grouped under one teacher. 
Under such conditions any pro- 
gram, such as this, could not be 
expected to function properly. 
However the results were sur- 
prisingly gratifying. Following 
are lists of jobs done by the pu- 
pils in the different shops during 
the term 1945-46. This work is 
in addition to the regular shop 
course. 


CARPENTER SHOP—Painting a 
volley-ball court and erecting 
standards, repairing locks, doors, 
tables, chairs, desks and book- 
cases in classrooms and restd- 
ences, making racks for rubbers 
in the boys’ residence, hanging 
mirrors, making cake frames for 
the bake shop, making boxes for 
{filing cabinets, hanging curtains, 
reparing old laundry crates, 
making new crates, fitting cup- 
boards with shelves, putting par- 
titions ‘across rooms, making 
drying racks for the laundry, 
glazing windows, turing tops 
for stools 8 the wood-lathe, 
fixing kitchen serving-carts, 
fixing window blinds, putting up 
coat hooks, making shalves for 
the farmer's sleighs. making 
trunk racks, putting up a new 
movie screen. 


PRINT SHOP—Printing of the 
following: table reports, hospi- 


ee ee ee 


APRIL 
April, we are glad to greet you, 
‘With your sun and showers, 


For we-know that you are bring- 
ing 


Many pretty Mowers, 
—Rertha E. Bush. 


es 


tal dally reports, filing-box 
cards, acknowledgment post- 
cards, requisition for school 
supply sheets, _letter-heads, 
envelopes, vacation letters to 
parents, trunk tags, picture re- 
prints, bake shop reports, 
Junlor department report sheets, 
barber slips. school calendars, 
clothing requisition forms, voc 
ational guidance reports, senior 
department reports, basket-ball 
score sheets, covers for “Course 
of Study", 700 copies of “The 
Canadian” monthly, clothing 
Tequisition forms, pupils’ ac- 
count forms, church list booklet, 
guest and lodging slips, scripture 
verses, note books, attendance 
report sheets, farm dally de- 
livery report. fleld-day scoring 
sheets, field day programs, 
closing exercises programs. 


AGRICULTURE—Driliing of 
holes in various pleces of metal, 
making.“ metal —shelf-brackets, 
water pans for radiators, fixing 
old snow shovels, making a 
steve, repairing leather on 
hockey goal-pads, making metal 
braces for blackboards, remov- 
ing sprouts from 40 bags of 
potatoes, making stanchion 
hooks, repairing the farm Ho- 


oster wagon, ‘repairing the . 
kitehen dish 


‘trough of*'the 

washer, soldering copper sleeve 
on the kitchen strainer, putting 
new handles tn hammers and 
other tools. 


COMMERCIAL—Typing dupli- 
cate coples of typing on stencll 
and running through a dupli- 
cating machine the’ following: 
sgriculture notes, intermediate 
and senlor report sheets three 
tmes a year, requisition blanks, 
master sheets for reports, tests 
for various school examinations, 
addressing envelopes, monthly 
cheques, monthly’ pay-roil, 
monthly expenditure — shepts, 
monthly casual pay lists, 
monthly attendance reports, 
various letters for the bustness 
office. 


SEWING SHOP—Making the 
following articles: skirts. 
tlouses, aprons for the car- 
penter-shop, window drapes, 
overalls for children, re-covering 
cushions, underwear for small 
children, aprons for the bake 
shop, small children's knitted 
clothes for the Red Cross. 


This year more shops are in 
operation and the next report 
should Include projects done by 
all shops. Opportunities to do 
Practical work, such as this, in 
the shops is desirable as long as 
such jobs do not pile up until 
the Instructor is spending all or 
most of his own and his pupils’ 
time doing odd Jobs. If this 
happens the Instructor has no 


s 


time left to teach his regular - 


shop course and the basic 
principles of his trade. This 
system of requisition sheets is 
designed to avold such a situa- 
tion. —F. PLC. 
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SENIOR DEPARTMENT 
(L. J. BURNSIDE) 


_ Of interest to parents will be 
the table of weights published 
below, representing a six-month 
Pe ‘Weights were first re- 
corded when our children en- 
tered school in September, ‘and 

“are taken monthly thereafter. 

’ A substantlal gain 1s shown in 
the case of most children as a 
result 4of -the supervised -diet, 
exercise and regular hours\ at 
school. § 


“Weight in pounds, 


1, A. Sept. Mar. Gain 
: 3 
Beaune, F, 9 4 
Bourget, A. 159° 175 18 
Chupik, R. 100 107 7 
Driscoll, J. ~ 97 98 1 
Gravelle, J. 127 133 6 
Graziano, S. a3 91 8 
Gregory, F.. 108 1127 
Laffrinier, M. 97 112 15 
MacCrindle, B. 110 116-6 
MacDonald, M. 118129 11, 
McCourt, G. 113, 196 
Martel, G. 82 94 12 
Zwarych, E. a3 94 

2A 
Beltrame, D. 136 
Clarke, F. 108 121 13 
Cork, V. 96 96 0 
Goodwin, G. 15 120 S 
Hedden, M. 17 120 3 
Henault, D. 109 118 9 
Lee, M. NT wt 4 
MacDougall, J. . 112 109 —3 
Spiker, B. 100.116, 7 
Steele, B. y1a6. 8 
Bo. 135187 2 
Vorvis, L. 104 112 8B 
Wilson, Elvin 1 97 6 
Wilson, Emily 93 97 4 
Woodrow, 141217 
3A. 
Barron, J. 136 150 14 
Bowman, E, ‘ 11 117. 6 
AL 120 132 12 
Havrot, A. 122 126 4 
Holmberg, D. 122 120 —2 
McArthur, C. 122 127 5 
Samus, A. 121 125 4 
Swain, G. 126 148 22 
Waller, B. 18 1 3 
4A 
Bouck, J. 101 107 6 
Cassell, M. 128 126 1 
Lines, H. 167 
O'Neill; D. 106 111 5 
Swayne, M. 120 121 1 
1, Voc, 
Johnson, G. 123194 11 
Kuzyk, J. 113 123 10 
Miller, W. ‘422 12907 
Romaine, R. 0 7% 1 
Solskl, P. M1 151 10 
2 Voe. “ 
Cayer, E. 107, 1169 
Guest, D. 114 120 6 
Guillemette, E. 103 112 9 
LeMire, 144 155 11 
Rawlings, J. 102 114 12 
Robinson, R. 99 112 12 
3 Voc. : 
Brenchley, J. 155 156 11 
Crough, M. 106 +119 13 
Denomme, J. 137 148 11 
Moftatt, A. M8 125 7 
Sedgewick, G. 132 132 0 
Welch, E. 123137 14 
4 Yoo, "ats 
Bowes, R. 135 138 3 


8 
ry 
1 
10 
. 9 
Pollard, E. 181 141 10 
Schultz, B. 186 1448 
Scott, D. 118 130 12 
‘Taylor, P. _ a 
Graduating Class 
Cameron, J. 148 148 0 
Corlett, D, 120-119 —1 
Francom, M. 4 4 


No. of girls 36 
No, of boys 39 


Total 175 pupils. 


SENIOR LANGUAGE 
(MISS C, MALONEY) 
The St. Patrick's Party 

by“4 A. Senior 

It was decided in February to 
have a St. Patrick's party for 
the Senior classes, 

Qn Monday, March 10, Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. 
‘Whalen and Miss Leverance ap- 
pointed 'a decorating committee, 
a lunch committee, a program 
committee, and a special com. 
mittee. ; 

The girls on the decorating 
committee, under the direction 
of Miss Ketcheson made one 
hundred paper hats, enough for 
everyone to wear at the dance. 
In the residences, during the 
evenings from March 10 to 14, 
the girls and boys made’ greeti 
and: white fiddles,- hats ‘and 
pipes. 

Miss Burnside assisted by 
Annie Havrot, Iris Jones, 
Gertrude McCourt, Albert Bour- 
get, Earl Welch and Douglas 
Scott worked on Saturday 
afternodn for three hours. They 
did a lot of decorating during 
that time. 

On Monday morning Mr. 
Hodgson and his boys made the 
streamers, paper pigs, and a 
large harp and‘put them up in 
the assembly room. 

On the special committe were 
‘Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Rickaby’ 
assistedsby B. Schultz, R, Bowes, 
J. Denomme, J. Driscoll, J. 
Brenchley, ©. / Woodrow, G. 
Johnson and~F. Guillemette. 
‘They procured cards, cardtables, 
covers,.and chairs for the party. 
On Monday afternoon the 
special committee boys carried 
several blue chairs and a 
chesterfield from the teachers’ 
sitting room to the assembly 
room. Mr. Vaughan, Ernest 


Gulilemette and Glen Johnson’\¢4) 9.30, 


went to the Y.M.C.A. to get elght 
cardtables. 

. Not only the committees but 
all the Sentors spent a great deal 
of time preparing for this party. 

On the Thursday night before, 
the senior boys and girls 
practised dancing in the gym- 
nasium, 

On Friday after school. they 
went to the gymnasium where 
‘Miss Leverance taught the boys 
and girls how to dance. Their 
dancing hes improved a lot in 
ashort time. ‘They have learn- 
ed how to jitterbug. polka and 
waltz very well. 


When we entered - the ‘as- 
sembly room on Monday. en 
ing, the first thing. not 
was the many dif! ont ‘kinds 
‘of attractive green and white 
decorations, . : 

On both sidesof the doors 
there were long green streamers 
which hung from a wire to the 
floor. Between the streamers 
were small green and white 
(iddles, pipes and shamrocks 
suspended from the wire. The 
blackboard was decorated with 
colorful pictures drawn by 
Annie Havrot. In front of the 
blackboard was & long table on 
which was @ green paper ron- 
ner. Five plants were nicely 
arranged on the table>~- 

On the walls there were 
green and white hats, green 
Pipes and green fiddles altern- 
ately arranged. 

In the middle of the assembly 
room a big green hat hung from 
a wire and many small white 
and green fiddles, shamrocks 
and pipes hung’ from the brim 
of the hat. Irish linen thread 
was used to fasten the large hat 
to the wire. ance 

On the stage curtain was a 
beautiful green harp made by 
Mr, , Hodgson and the boys. 
Fiddles, shamrocks, and. pipes 
were dotted here and there on 
the curtain, too, Two. large 
white pigs with green bows 
around thelr necks also had a 
place on the stage curtain. 
Above the Honour Roll, two 
Breen pipes were placed on the 
wall and below it were two 


Morrison and Mr. Cunningham 
assisted by Charlotte Mcarthur, 
Dorothy Holmberg, Joyee Bouck, 
Audrey Hanna, Jennie Meta, 
Jim Barron, Howard Lines, and 
Peter Taylor. 


Dorothy, Joyce, and Jenny put 
St. Patrick's serviettes, plates, 
cups, a dish of mustard, and a 
spoon on each table. Charlotte 
served the hot dogs. Audrey and 
Joyce passed the sugar and 
cream, and James, Peter, and 
Howard poured the coffee. All 
five girls passed the cakes, 
cookies, and oranges. ’ 

When everyone had finished 
eating, we took the dishes and 
serviettes and put them on the 
carts. It was then time for 
us to go to the residence. Mr. 
and Mrs, W. J. Morrison stood 
by the door and shook hands 
with us. We thanked them for 
a happy evening. We all en- 
jJoyed ourselves playing cards 
and dancing and we do hope 
that we ahall have another 
party sometime soon or before 
we go home in June, 


SENIOR SEWING 
by Miss N, KETCHESON 
Instructress 

‘The Senior Sewing Room is a 
very busy place. Each girl in 
Yhe ‘Senior Department spends 
anywhere-from two and a half 
to nine hours a week in the 
sewing room, ‘They are learn- 
ing to make a variety of things. 
A great many things In con- 
nection with the up-keep of the 
being 


white pipes. On the left stde schoo! 


of the Honour Roll,was a 
hat 


a white hat, ‘It ts a long time 
since we have seen the assembly 
room so beautifully decorated. 


” The program consisted of card 
games and dancing, 


Mr. Rickaby and the boys on 
the special committee had ar- 
ranged twenty-four tables in the 
form of a horseshoe. They look- 
ed very pretty with many dif- 
ferent coloured table covers. 
Green place-cards were cut out 
in the, shape of shamrocks 
and edged in white by Miss 
Leverance and Mr. Gordon. The 
boys placed decks of cards on ev- 
ery table except four which were 
left for those who wished to play 
checkers, Two boys and two girls 
puyet at each ae Some play- 
ed euchre, some played rummy, 
and others played seven-up, The 
teachers helped at different 
tables and we played cards for 
about one hour, Then came the 
dancing. Mr. Whalen had 
brought his record player to pro- 
vide the music. We started to 
dance at 8.15 and continued un- 
Boys chose girls as 
partners, girls danced with one 
another, and the teachers 
danced with the pupils. ‘The 
waltz Is the nicest dance, 


After the dancing, five girls 
went to the kitchen to get the 
carts in which were many 
dishes. They brought cups, 
plates, napkins, hot dogs. cakes, 
cookles and oranges in three 
carts from Miss Daly's home 
economics’ roém. Three boys 
(James, Howard, and Peter) 
brought three pltchers of coffee 
from the kitchen. The lunch 
committee consisted of Miss 
Daly Mrs. Quinn, Mr. L. 
7 


} 


arid on'the right side, was. 


for the junior girls and boys, 
aprons for the home-economics 
classes, shop aprons for the 
carpenter and agriculture clas- 
‘ses, laundry bags, tea towels 
and bath. towels. 7 


Major projects that have been 


completed in the Sewing 
room this year are:- drapes for 
the beauty culture shop, drapes 
for the home economics room, 
drapes for the junior dining 
room, uniforms for the girls’ 
basket-ball team with numbers 
and crests made of felt. 

There have been many altera- 
tions to garments for the ehil- 
dren of the school, 

The girls also are learning to 
cut out and make children's 
dresses, housecoats, small’ boys 
pants and coats, They are learn- 
ing to cut, fit and make blouses, 
skirts, dresses and suits for - 
themselves and to produce a 
good quality finished article, 

Most of the girls are expert 
knitters and can knit sweaters, 
cocks, gloves, mittens as well as 
baby things. 

Among the things stressed in 
teaching the girls in this shop 
4s carefulness and accuracy in 
cutting, fitting and sewing and 
perseverance in finishing one 
task before beginning another. 


Guest, about to register: “I; 
this a bug on the register?” 


Hotel Clerk: “I'm afraid so, 
air," 


Guest: “I don't mind if gou 
have bugs in this hotel, but when 
they come out to see what room 
you take—that’s too much. 
Good-by.” Ex, 


THE USE AND LIMITATIONS 
OF HEARING AIDS 
(Continued from Page 2) 
‘They will usually get better in- 
* delligibility with an‘air receiver 

‘but a bone receiver ts indicated 
where there'ts:— 

(a) Chronic purulent otitis 
media in ear to be fitted. 

(b) Severe chronic eczema- 
‘ous otitis externa in ear to 
‘be fitted, 

(c) Those cases of otoscler- 
osis where there 1s consid- 
erable stapes fixation and 
Uttle nerve ‘involvement. 
‘These cases will show bet- 
ter intelligibility to speech 
teats with bone receiver. 

(d) Better intensity tolerance 
by bone conduction. 

2, Patients predominantly of 
& nerve type with poor dynamic 
range. In this group their hear- 
ing Increases greatly with. loud- 
ness and there is a sharp de- 
mareation between when they 
hear and when they don't. If 
thelr degree of loss 1s only 
moderate, i.e., less than 40 deci- 
bels they hear all the louder 
founds of speech very well, 
(chiefly vowels) but miss the, 
quieter sounds completely (con- 
sonants), They learn in time to 
translate speech amazingly well 

- from just hearing the louder 
sounds, and usually consciously 
or unconsciously learn to fill in 
the gaps with Up reading, There 
were a very large number of this 
type in ouy serles as compared 
to work done at the Rehabllita- 
tion Center of the Deaf and Hard 
Of. Hearing at, Deshon 


General. 
‘United Btates, ‘This’ 


Hospital, 
is probably due to the fact that 
in the army all cases are seen 
and they are In the younger age 
group before much nerve deter- 
joration has set in. On the other 
hand patients applying to the 
National Society are chiefly the 
Problem cases: those who have 
tried alds without satisfaction 
and therefore largely those with 
a fair. amount of nerve involve- 
ment including many with pres- 
bycusis, It was found that this 
group have great difficulty in 
wearing an aid, and the amount 
of help that can be obtained Is 
proportional to the degree of 
tolerance at the speech fre- 
quencies, This can be measured 
with the afd and often varies In 
the: different frequencies, the 
tolerance usually being less in 
the tones with the lowest thres- 
hold. 

‘This poor tolerance raises two 
important questions. 


FIRST—Will wearing an aid that 
Must necessarily exceed the 
loudness limit of comfort 1f It Is 
to get intelligible speech to the 
cortex further increase the nerve 
damage? 

SECOND—Can the tolerance be 
increased by gradually increased 
power? 

From the experience gained 
the answer to both of these ques- 
tons is “yes”. Patients have 
been observed over long periods 
who had progressed slowly to the 
point where they had started to 
Wear an aid and then showed a 
definite increased drop. To offset 
this, it was found that while their. 
ability to hear without the aid 
was often decreased, theif abll- 
ity to tolerate the ald improved 
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within certain Imits, In view 
of these findings It would ap- 
pear wise in cases with moderate 
Joss, perceptive in type, as ind!- 
cated by @ poor intensity toler- 
ance, to withhold an ald until 
they ere no longer able to carry 
on satisfactorily without It, and 
then to wear an ald with mint- 
mum power that will enable 
them to carry on in conjunction 
with lip reading, and that will 
accentuate tones- with best tol- 
erance. Sacrifice intelligibility 
for wearability, gradually in- 
creasing power ‘as tolerance is 
inereased. These are the ones 
that require considerable encour- 
agement and follow-up to see 
that they peralst until their tol- 
erance increases and their intel- 
Ugibility improves by auricular 


not learned to Up read, and are 
pest the age when they can 
readily do so. Their deafness is of 
& herve type with poor toler- 
ince so that they could expect 
only limited help in quiet sur- 
roundings. In addition they are 
past the age when their hearing 
apparatus can adjust itself to 
the repeated attacks to thelr 
discomfort threshold as a 
younger individual Is able to do 
to some extent, and the aid is 
apt to be more of a nuisance 
than a help, Consequently only 
those cases who show good Jn- 
telligibility and fair tolerance 
from the start should be ad- 
vised to wear an ald. The rest 
are better off with the cupped 
hand, trumpet or speaking tube, 
depending on thelr degree of 


training to the point where an joss. 


aid becomes an asset rather than 
a nuisance. Thé help obtained 
will always be Mmited in these 
cases, but limited help ts better 
than no help at all, and it has 
been surprising to see how 
patients with extreme losses (95 
to 100 decibels) and practically 
no intelligibility with an afd 


alone inereased their under- 


standing to a marked degree 


"when using an ald in conjunction 


with Mp reading as compared to 
Mp reading alone. 


3. Children deaf since in- 
fancy, Children deat since in- 
fancy whether congenital or ac- 
quired present a more complex 
problem. None of them when 
an aid {s first put on, whether 
it be done at 3 years of age or 20, 
will i Taba erp nt ihc 
ibility, , 1s, of course, due 
to lack of speech understanding. 
Never having heard speech 
sounds as we hear them, they 
are just as unintelligible as 
Greek is to us. If these chil- 
dren as soon as they are old 
enough to co-operate are tested 
with an aid on, by pure tones, it 
can be determined whether: 
first the threshold of the speech 
frequencies Is raised enough. to 
jet all or part of speech sounds 
through; second, whether there 
is enough tolerance above thres- 
hold to permit them to wear an 
ald in ordinary surroundings. If 
$0, the child should, over a 
Period of time, exposed to this 
attenuated speech for definite 
Perlods learn to undergand 
equally as well as a person 
with ‘a similar loss occuring 
after such was acquired. 
Further it 1s of vital importance 
that these children be exposed 
to speech in the earller years 
when speech learning is most 
active, 3 to 6, as the longer it is 
left the more difficult it ts to 
learn, and the less chance they 
have of keeping up with their 
own age group educationally. 
‘Those who have not enough real- 
dual hearing to benefit in this 
way will have to carry on with 
Up reading or other methods un- 
ti such time as a portable 
machine {s available for trans- 
mitting. speéch sounds Into a 
readable visual speech code such 
as the one that the Bell Tele- 
phone Company are now experi- 
menting with on a large scale. 


IV. Presbycusis. 

‘These individuals having heard 
well until thelr latter years are 
unable to make the adjustments 
Uiat come about with a gradual 
loss over many years. They have 


V. Tinnitus. 

Occasional patients were seen 
who though having good intel- 
lgibulity and a deafness that 
was predominantly conductive, 
a8 Indicated by good bone con- 
duction and wide dynamic 
range, found that wearing an 
ald tended to increase their 
tinnitus to a degree that made 
the ald intolerable. This was 
found to be less troublesome in 
some of these when a bone 
recelver was used, even though 
the intelligibility was. slightly 
diminished, 


A persistent tinnitus also has 
a tendency to increase the 
handicap by its masking effect. 
It 1s helpful to measure the 
pitch of the tinnitus with the 
audiometer an a low pitched tin- 
nitus will mask speech more 
than one of high pitch, and‘Is 
harder to become adjusted to, 

VI. Psychological Adjust- 

. ‘ments, 


‘This was found to be one of 
the greatest difficulties and 
particularly in the younger 
patients with moderate losses. 
‘The reasons for this are:— (a) 
‘The deafened individual wants 
to hide his loss as it ts as- 
soclated by others with stupidity 
because of misunderstanding, 
and Inability to follow instruc- 
tions, and with nutsance value 
because of the necessity of re- 
peating and shouting, (b) He 
appears perfectly normal as far 
as the general public {s con- 
cerned until he labels himself 
as deaf by wearing an ald. It 
is only when the embarrass- 
ment of the loss becomes great 
enough to outweigh the em- 
barrassment of having {t ap- 
parent for all to see that an ald 
will be accepted, and thus many 
refuse to wear one till long after 
it 3 needed. ‘This may seem 
stupid to a normal hearing in- 
dividual, but {t is a very real 
thing and cannot be easily 
brushed aside. 


It is sometimes helpful to 
make them aware of just how 
much they are not hearing. Most 
of them, gecause of wishful 
thinking and because what they 
don’t hear they aren't aware of 
missing, convince themselves 
that thet hearing is much bet- 
ter than it is, though the true 
loss is only too apparent to 
their family and friends. It 
can be explained that an aid 
makes them much less con- 
splcuous than belng shouted at 
and making embarrassing mis- 
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takes. Often they can be 
“persuaded by pointing out that 
{t'ls selfish not to wear one be- 
cause of the annoyance and em- 
barrassment to their family and 
friends who have to keep re- 
peating and shouting. 

In the case of women, many 
of them will accept a bone re- 
celver because they can more 
Teadily hide it with thelr hair, 
and when dealing with a sensi- 
tive Individual T think it is wise 
to advise this, provided they 
can get reasonably good results, 
rather than bullying them Into 
wearing an air receiver, which 
though it may be a little more 
efficient will be harder on their 
morale. However, if the dif- 
ference in performance of the 
two receivers Is very definite, 
the more efficient receiver” 
should be chosen regardless. 

With reference to school chil- 
dren, It should be noted that 
Jess psychological trauma will 
exist If they are in a class with 
other hard of ‘hearing children 
with thelr own aids or a group 
ald than is the case if they are 
the only one with an ald in a 
normal class: However, the 
necessity for an adequate ed- 
ucation 1s.paramount and each 
case must be handled according 
to the means available, 
CONCLUSIONS 

‘The limitations of a hearing 
ald are largely those imposed by 
the type of loss rather than by 
the acoustic imperfections of 
the ald. It is dependent largely 
on the degree of nerve involve- 
ment and the linear distortion 
of the loss. Between the pure 
conductive type with level curve 
who get immediate appreciable 
help with any good ald and 
the extreme nerve deafness that 
get no practical help there. is a 
large borderline group of mixed 
deafness with a greater or less- 
er degree of nerve involvement 
and lnear distortion. It is the 
responsibility of the otologist to 
- See that all of this group who 
have a suitable degree and type 
of loss to get practical help from 
an aid without increasing their 
loss are urged to purchase one 
and persist with it until ad- 
equately adjusted to its use, 

It is also his responsibility to 
see that those whose ear path- 
ology ts such that they cannot 
adequately utilize attenuated 
speech are discouraged trom 
Spending time and money hope- 
fully trying and buying every 
new model that comes on the 
market. The number of these 
borderline cases that are able to 
benefit can be Increased if the 
following points are observed:~ 
an aid chosen with an eye t6 tol- 
erance rather than intelligi- 
bility, if adequate use is made, 
of lip reading to fill in the mis- 

consonants. if auricular 
training is given to compensate 
for Unear distortion, and use and 
power of the aid gradually in- 
creased to improve tolerance. 
‘This requires an accurate mea- 
sure of the degree and type of 
loss, the cholce of an ald with 
suitable power and frequency 
response, with competent servic- 
ing and follow-up, and encour- 
agement to see that they persist 
to the point where thelr ald be- 
comes psychologically and a- 
coustieally acceptable. and soc- 
ially and economically benefical. 
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? "PROVINCIAL PARES 
AND WILDLIFE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mals than deer. Our provincial 
parks make no contribution .to 
‘the conservation of the. wood- 
land caribou, which is one of 
the’scarcest animals in Canada. 
No parks are. located in caribou 
country, so that no contribution 


future sees a park established 

where there are caribou. We 

are better off for moose, ‘Algon~ 
quin Park has long preserved 
the principal nucleus of moose 

‘south of the French River, and 

the more northerly parks have 

their share, Probably the newly- 
established Lake Superior Park 
will prove the best provincial 
park contribution to the con- 
servation of moose, 
‘Unfortunately, we do not yet 
know enough about the popu- 
lations of game and fur ani- 
mals. We lack reliable methods 

‘of obtaining such information. 

‘The old style timber estimator 

‘could walk into a stand of 

timber, look around and tell you 

quite a lot about it, There was 
nothing wrong with his know- 
ledge or his methods os far as 
they went, but. today the woods 
industries want cruises that are 
accurate within a few percent 

‘of the cut, and they also want 

advance knowledge of growth 

and yield, and knowledge of 
what ts golng to happen under 
different types of management. 

‘There ‘was a time when the 

forestry profession had not 

cut bow -to, do~these 

‘things, but the time’came when 

they had to figure them out and 

did so. We want similiar methods 

of studying growth and yield in 

wildlife resources. ‘They can 
be developed only by research. 

Provinéial Parks“were dedic- 
ated to research at thelr 

Soundingsest they offer ideal 

opportunities for the study of 

animal populations. As a be- 
ginning there has been es- 

tablished in Algonquin Park a 

résearch area where natural 

habitats are reserved from in- 
trusion and altération at the 
hand of man. A start has been 
made there ot developing 
methods for weighing and 
measuring animal populations. 
—Sylva, 
— ee 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN- 
EDUCATION 
By KARL 8. BERNHARDT, 
M.A. Ph. D., 
Professor of Psychology. 
University of Toronto. 

In writing this article 1 am 

making a number of assump- 

tlons which should be stated. 

(1) Lassume that as teachers 
you are interested in 
children and thelr wel- 
‘fare, the educational pro- 
cess in all its aspects, and 
the products of education. 

(2) Tassume that my readers 
have a fund of experi- 
ence in dealing with 
children. 

(3) “I assume that guidance 
ts meaningless without 
some framework of refer- 
ence—that is, it is guid- 
ance for some purpose 


mental health of all per- 
sons. 

(5) Tassume that"you necept 
the idea that education 
is the-bert - 1f not the 
only. - method of’ bulld- 
ing mental health. 

(6) I assume that you are 


optimistic, and thus that 


you do not throw up your 
hands ‘and say that 
human nature cannot be 
changed, but that you 
believe in the possibility 
of salvaging people by 
education and re - educa~ 
tlon. 

_ ‘These assumptions form the 
foundation for a mental hygiene 
point of view as applied to 
education, 

Every teacher should be !nter- 
ested in the prevention of mal- 
adjustment and unhappiness, 
‘This means a positive ‘emphasis 
‘on building up and sustalning 
the mental health of all boys 
and girls who come to him for 
teaching. The child spends 
much of his time in school, and 
the experiences he has there 
have a good deal to do with how 
he faces Ufe, what adjustments 
he makes, and the kind of per- 


fent and unbappy. 

‘Teachers can be and should be 
mental hygienists - that ts, 
Interested in the whole child 
not merely in his intellectual 
development. The school which 
falls to aid children in’ their 
social and emotional develop- 
apent falls as a school, na-mat- 

what the examination re- 
mults indleate. 

‘There stiduld be no conilict 
betweenthe alms of education 
and the aims of mental 
hygene, but frequently’ the 
mental hygientst has fustiftable 
complaints about what happens 
in our schools, To mention a 


ew: 

(1) There 4s often an over- 

emphasis on subject mat- 

(ter, and the boundaries 
between subjects aré too 
sharp, with very Uttle at- 
tempt at,integration, To 
the student sehgol then 
becomes: a series of un- 
related and often mean- 
ingless learning tasks. 

(2) There is still too much 
emphasis on competition, 
with marks getting an 
exaggerated importance. 
Many children in this un- 
fair competition are al- 
most driven to cheating 

_ im order to achieve any 
success. And the com- 
petition is always unfair 
because of unequal ability 

.< among the pupils, 


(3) Examinal are often. 

considered as ends rather 

than merely as alds in te 
educational process, 

(4) School “work 18 made. a 

burden, a set of uninter- 


the boy or gil, \ * 

(5) Progress 1s evaluated by 
an artifictal-standard of 
passing or failing on a set 
of examinations. 

(6) The authoritative polnt 
of, view—the teacher 1s 


thoyght, discrimination 
and evaluation. 

(1) The schoo) frequently. 
fails to establish any very 
effective method of co- 
operation ‘with the home. 

‘These are rather serious criti- 

cisms of the school, but they are 
made with no idle desire to be 
destructive of traditional edu- 
cational methods, but rather. 
with the idea that the mental 
health ‘of the graduates of ‘our 
schools is more important than 
anything else in the educational 

Of course, the most 


the thetic, human, kindly, 
sympa 


‘tutions make ‘the “echoot “experience for’ 


the child a healthy, happy and 
profitable one. On the other 
hand, it is easy for the teacher 
to find excuses for himself in a 
rigid system. 

One difficulty 1s that educa- 
tion has become a very complex 
and highly organized mechanism 
in which the {ndividual child 
can easily be lost in the crowd. 
Anything which can be done to 
individualize the educational 
process should ald in mental 
hygiene objectives. One method 
of accomplishing this !s to have 
each pupil under the direct care 
ofa teacher. This can be ac- 
complished by making use of 
the “home” classroom system. 
Each teacher then becomes re- 
sponsible for a group of about 
forty students, He may teach 
many more, but he concentrates 
on the mental health of this 
smaller number. For each child 
he constructs a case history with 
information on school progress, 
abilities, home conditions, voca~ 
tional interests, JIeisure time 
activities, soclal and emotional 
development, and general ad- 
justment, He collects informa- 
tion on this group from other 
teachers each week. In the group 
of forty he will find four or five 
in need of special treatment. 
Some he may handle himsel 
others he will refer to the guld- 
ance officer, psychiatrist or 
other special officer. In this 
way all teachers are counsellors 
and every student receives spec- 
Jal individual treatment. 

Most children at some time 
or other in thelr school career 
have problems of adjustment. 
Maladjustment ts merely learn- 


Every 
terested in and on the alert for 
symptoms of ~ 


beginning’. mal. 
adjustment in children; But 
not all variations in behaviour 


incident to be handled accard- 
ing to the school ‘regulations. 
But if a child Is late five times 
in two weeks, we should consi- 
der this a symptom and look for 
the cause behind tt, Similarly, if 
a child failed to do an sssign- 
ment, it would be handled.as a 
part of the routine, but when he 
tailed to do a number of such 
tasks or did them very poorly, 
we should consider that there 
was some problem requiring our 
attention. The same could be 
rald for inattention in class or 
any other form of non-con- 
formity. 


‘There are two main attitudes 
that can be taken towards chil- 
dren's misdemeanours: (1) that 
he’ has alnned, is bad and, must 
be made to feel guilty and suffer 
for his sins, (2) that he is im- 
mature, has a lot to learn and 
needa guidance in that learning. 
The first is the more common 
attitude and the one which has 


ficulty and then 
re-educate the child. 


In dealing with children in - 
school we must beware of tem- 
porary standards of behaviour. 
Such standards stress the im- 
mediate goals of submissiveness, 
obedience, docility and good 
behaviour, It is better to 
think in terms of more per- 
manent results—the production 
of a well-adjusted, mature adult, 
capable of self-discipline. All 
discipline and control should be 
designed to aid the child towards 
independent responsibility. 
Training in the business of liv- 
ing is much moré important 
than having a docile, well- 
‘behaved follower. 

Mental hygiene objectives are 
attained when the whole nature 
of the child 1s taken into con- 
sideration and chances are giv- 
en for healthy, social and emo- 
tional development. The school 
which graduates boys and girls 
who are lacking in social and 
emotional maturity, fails even 
Mf scholarship and high intell- 
ectual standing are attained. 
‘The teacher who Is also a mental 
hygienist ts interested In the to- 
tal adjustment of the student 
and not merely in his academic 
sucecss. This teacher’ teaches 
boys and girls, and not Jyst sub- 
ject matter. —The School Guid- 
ance Worker. 

ee 


‘The wife of a Kentucky moun- 
taineer heard the #lock strike 
thirteen times, She nudged her 
husband, saying, “Get up in 9 
hurry, Bill, it’s later'n T've ever 
knowed {t to be 


Banting’s Secret was the 
Will to Achieve 
By ARTHUR HAM 


How did Frederick Banting, the 
Ontario boy with the Methodist 

who was originally 
destined for the Church, develop 
Into an Internationally-known 
figure in the field of medicine? 
‘Why did the young doctor mas 
ter the secret of research, that 

field which too often 


o gripe 


who dotsn't give op. 
Tt is justifiable to make the 
life of any Individual public 
property through the medium 
of biography only te are 
some good purpose rved. 
In evaluating these books then, 
'B reviewer might well ask, do 


stead of others more favored, 
made a wonderful discovery. 
‘There must have been something 
unugual about him, something 
responsible for his succeeding 
where. others failed. Any blog- 
raphy that gives the clue to 
this factor, so that others may 
learn St, is fustified. How well do 
these books accomplish this end? 

In a less superficially dramat- 
ic,"but in a more detailed and 
seemingly more factual way, 
Stevenson accom this 
aim better than Harris. In 
Btevenson’s book in particular 
the factors that shaped Bant- 


7) 


: ceived his idea. 


nessed Sy his distinguished ser- 
vice in both wars, and one with 
an urge to do research. 
Search for the Reason 
But this was not the unusual 
thing about Banting. Many 
youths with religious back- 
grounds that directed them to- 
ward the ministry have compro- 
mised on becoming doctors yet 
they have not made great dis- 
coveries. We must look further. 
‘Was ‘iti that when his practice 
failed to keep him busy ‘at 
London he avidly read medical 
journals? This, of course. by 
iting the mind to be ex- 
posed to new facts and theori 
; associations iy 


But here again, many people 
read widely, get good ideas but 
fail to accomplish much. So we 
must follow his life still further 
to ascertain his special att 
ute. And it is from this point 
on that the answer emerges. It 
is that he was the kind of per- 
son: who doesn’t give up. It 
wasn't possible for him to per- 
form his experiments at Lon- 
don. So he came to Toronto to 
see Macleod. There he was re- 
fused. He came back again. The 
Harris book says that he was re- 
fused a second time and that it 
was only after a third visit that 
he received ral grudging 
permission to work“In Macleod's 
laboratory and then for a short 
time. His first operations were 
not successful. He did them over 
again. He was running out of 
money 50 he sold his old car. He 
bought more experimental an- 
imals from his own dwindling 
funds. And then when any 
particular idea didn’t work out 
very well he promptly got an- 
other and went ahead. This !s 
how he differed. He had that 
game quality which prevented 
Pasteur being stopped by a 
stroke; which prevented Ehrlich 
from giving up after he had 
fruitlessly tested hundreds of 
compounds, and which has 
characterized the lives of many 
of the great in other fields. It is 
that strength of character that 
doesn’ permit one to succumb 
to the temptation of providing 
a good excuse for failure in- 
stead of succeeding. It is per- 
haps helpful toward understand- 
ing parts of Banting’s later Ife 


that, while this quality is res- 
ponsible for much of the pro- 
gress of the world, It often deals 
with the emotional 
adjustments of those who pos- 
sess it. 
Accounts of Research 
While biographies of Banting 
are to be justified chiefly be- 
cause others may learn as 
Stevenson says “what the will to 
achieve may accomplish sirpas- 
singly”, there is another import- 
ant purpose they should serve. 
‘They should, when written by 
medical graduates as both these 
were, be more or less sctentific 
document giving orderly and 
Precise accounts of the re- 
searches that culminated In suc- 
cess, accounts in which the var- 
fous factors and other individ- 
uals concerned are placed in 
proper perspective. Both books 
devote considerable space to 
ward this end. The account in 
the Stevenson book is less dra< 
matic and more detailed than 
in the other. Both books, how- 
ever, show that factors other 
than Banting’s persistence and 


ia goal. 


performed without a knowledge 
of special techniques. Banting 
was trained in surgery; this 
enabled him to perform the 
operations so essential in the 
work. Then, as the experi- 
ments and other 
knowledge and other techniques 
became necessary, the role of 
Best in the discovery becomes 
apparent. Surley this fortuitous 
association was one of the hap- 
plest collaborations in the 
history of medical research. 
‘That Banting was fully appre- 
clative of the part played by Best 
is obvious from his several vig- 
Tous statements to the effect 
‘that credit for the discovery 
must be shared by Best. 

It Is clear, too, in both books 
that, although the late Professor 
J. J. R. Macleod provided in him- 
self and his laboratory an excel- 
lent and helpful critical back- 
ground for the conducting of the 
experiments, his Ideas regarding 
the apportioning of credit bet- 
ween the director of a laboratory 
and those who worked in it, even. 
if they made a great discovery. 
were not palatable to either 
Banting or Canadians in general. 
Both books trace Macleod’s at- 
titude in this respect to his con- 
ditioning in the German univer- 
sitigs where he had studied. The 
late Professor Velyien Henderson 
of Toronto ts revealed, in the 
both books, as having been a 
bulwark for Banting in many 
ways throughout the course of 
the work and as having played 
a more important part in it than 
is generally appreciated. The 
splendid assistance given by Col- 


It may be somewhat of a sur- 
prise for the readers of either 
book to learn from it that the 
idea that spurred Banting to or- 
ignally investigate the problem, 
turned out, in the end to be 
not entrely correct, As the work 
progressed it hecame obvious 
that the recovery of insulin from. 
a eas did not require that 
{ts ducts should first be tied off 
to cause the atrophy of the dig- 
estive-enzyme-secreting — port- 
Jons of the gland. After noting 
this, however, nelther book 
gives the curious reader comp- 
lete satisfaction as to why pre- 
vious investigators who had 
made extracts without first ty- 
Ing off ducts, had not succeeded 
in discovering insulin. 

‘Many readers, of course, will 
be interested In following Bant- 
ing’s life after he had made his 
great discovery. Both books 
delve to some extent into his 
ee ai this 1s handled 
more by Stevenson 
tony by “nits in mpect.to’ 

and-personality factors 
that made him such a good re- 
search worker may very well 
have made it difficult for him 
to make an easy social adjust- 
ment ‘on the level he had sud- 
denly attained. For him there 
must necessary have been a 
period for readjustment. His 
travels, his increased interest 
in art, and his new friends all 
contributed toward this end. 

For medical readers in part- 
feular both books outline the 
organizing and financing of re- 
search department he came to” 
head and describe the many re- 
searches prosecuted there un~ 
der his direction. There he 
gathered a group of able, and in 
many instances brilllant, young 
men and the result was that 
many real contributions of im- 
portance were made to science. 
Then, when war came, an or- 

group was available to 
take on and attempt to solve 
special problems arising there- 
from, particularly those related 
to aviation medicine. One feels, 
from reading the latter portions 
of these books, that Banting 
was approaching these problems 
with all his old drive restored; 
that he had, in his own fashion, 
surmounted all the special 
obstacles Imposed on him by 
fame, and that had it not been 
for a tragic accident he would 
have gone on to bring still 
further relief to the sick of the 
world and much further glory to 
his country. 

Most readers of SATURDAY 
NIGHT, in the opinion, of this 
reviewer, will like the book by 

(Continued on Page &D 
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gaged on farms including & 
present_O.8.D. farm employee. 

‘The tlass room is 8 small 
brick Structure situated at the 
north-west corner of the school 
buildings immediately adjacent 


“to the garden. ‘A lean-to style 


greenhouse extends the full 
Tength of the south wall giving 
sufficient room, to raise about 


Sixty flats of plants. This is’ Saws, wood 


steam heated from the shop In 
addition to this building we have 
a tool shed for gardening equip- 
ment and also the south half of 
the former airforce M. T. garage. 
‘The latter is used for storage of 
finished projects, supplies, lum- 
ber and as a paint shop for farm 
equipment. This building {s un- 
heated so its use is restricted to 
warm weather. 

‘The class room {s equipped 
with a power grinder and the 
new power drill mentioned in 
the March issue In hand equip- 
ment we have tools for elemen- 
tary work in blacksmithing, tin- 
smithing, harness making, 
painting, and. farm carpentry. 
In addition we have gardening- 
‘and greenhouse tools. 

be list; 9 


‘retical Agricul 
knowledge of those allied sub- 
jects which enable a farmer to 
keep his equipment in good re- 
pair, This Is most’ essential to 
efficient farming. A study ts 
made of the identity, character- 
Istics of good breeding, and care 
of various farm animals. In this 
connection use is made of the 
farm for lessons. Identity. test- 
ing,-planting and harvesting of 
farm crops is taken. Storage, 
grading and care of eges is 
govered on work with poultry. 
‘The subjects commonly group- 
ed under Farm Mechanics are 


studied during the Winter 
months ‘and the in¢lement. 
weather of Fall and Spring. In 
harnessmaking. ' the classes 


learn hand-sewing, washing, re- 
pairing and olling of harness. 
‘The boys make hame-straps, 
combination halters, and a 
variety of leather articles for 
themselves. We use the farm 


| harness to teach caré and re- 


pair as well as the names of the 

r ‘A model horse is used 
to train the class in harnessing 
The tinsmithing 1s 
confined to handwork. They 
are taught laying out, cutting, 
bending, wiring and patching. 
The use of different fluxes for 
tin, galvanized fron terneplate 


«and copper is brought in by pro- 


jects. The shortage of sheet 
metal has limited this work since 
the wur ended. 

From flat, round and square 
tron many varied. products are 
turned out each year in black- 
smithiig projects. A small 
hand forge is used” for heating 
to proper temperatures for les- 


sons in pointing, 
twisting, forming 
considerable amount of tap and 
die work-is done and some pro- 
fects involve the use of hot 
is closely 
related also to work on drilling 
and reaming: 

‘The carpentry work is for 
part in the form of 
school farm. In 
the past they have built new 
tiay racks and rebuilt the dump- 
style ash wagon. “Although the 
shop work is devoted chiefly to 
metal work some boys, through 
reason of additional handicaps, 
substitute carpentry where 
necessary. 

‘Of value to every boy, part- 
jeularly those working on farms 
‘and in machine shops, is a 
knowledge of tool sharpening. 

-chisels, auger bits, 


edged 
ample opportunity for practical 
training in that line. 
Floriculture work 1s carried on 
during the entire school year. 
‘While it is true that many people 
do not have “green thumbs” yet 
we do hope that graduates of 
th's shop 
happier homes through & love of 
flowers and shrubs developed 
here. The greenhouse is used 
to carry about’one hundred pot- 
ted plants over the winter and 
to raise about seventy-five per- 
cent of the flowers for the 
campus, In addition, some bed- 
ding plants are started for the 
school-farm garden. 


type: flowers has 
tained in the hall by the senior 
classrooms. We hope to 
this considerably in future years 
and to widen the variety of 
plants. Methods of propagation, 
and water and light require- 
ments -are being demonstrated. 
When weather permits, the clas- 
ses prepare the many flower 
beds and plant them according 
to lessons on colour, size 
characteristics. In the fall the 
pros and cons of their plant- 
ings are~a! . The geran- 
jums, cannas and other tubers 
are lifted for winter. The pres- 
ent lack of storage facilities has 
made it difficult to force flower 
ing bulbs. Although this has 
been done with some success in 
the past. none were forced this 
year. Last fall, however. a 
quantity of tulip bulbs were 
raised from scattered beds and 
planted into the border in front 
of the school. To this display 
was added groups of daffodils. 
hyacinths, crocus, and muscari. 
Additional bulbs will be added 
each year as part of the boys’ 
training. Only sufficient grass 
cutting is now done by the boys 
to train them In the proper use 
of lawn tools. A new perennial 
bed has been started. 

A plot of spruce trees was 
planted last spring, these trees 
will eventually form a wind- 
break for the young orchard. In 
addition, several varieties of nut 
and other trees are being grown 
to transplant to the campus. 

‘A small garden {s planted out 
each year and the boys are re- 
warded for, their work as some 


early yegefables mature before, 


square bending, 
‘eyes, ete. A “able to observe and assis! 


will have brighter, te 


school closes, In the fall they 


harvesting of the crop.. 


are able to observe threshing, 
pruning 


orchard 

and spraying, preparation and 
‘sowing of flelds and similar out- 
‘side work. The farm also sup- 
piles vs with texching material 
for projects, some of which are 
quite extensive. : 

Formal lessons form a small 
part of the teaching, The reason 
“why” is taught at every op- 
portunity, but for the most part, 
the lessons are in the form of 
selected projects In which new 
work ts introduced and practice 
is: gained on acquired skills 
Certain repairs requisitioned for 
the'school, other shops and 
ted into 


T 

light certain aptitudes which we 
may be able to direct and enlarge 
into a future occupation. The 


need for good. work habits 18 Th 


kept paramount as it is impos- 
sible to know In what trade the 
boy may eventually work. Sev- 
enty percent of the present sen- 
for class expect to be farming. 


" m07 


‘and the country pupil; to help 
some to adjust to a skilled trade 
and to ald others in finding 
work within their capabilities. 

‘The present class consists of 
Howard Lines, Douglas Scott, 
Alfred Fields, Earl Welch, 
Michael Crough, Albert Bourget, 
sGeorge Sedgwick, Peter Solaki, 
Eugene Cayer, John Kuryk, 
John Rawilngs and Russell Ro- 
maine. 


GRADUATING CLASS 
A. C, STRATTON 


My Shop Work 

Mr. Hall teaches me Main- 
tenance Mechanics.’ I often 
work with Armando Longarini 
who is in the Graduating Class 
too. We work with Mr. Hall 
every day from 9 o'clock until 
3.15. Then we have an English 
lesson with Mr. Stratton. 
Armando and I helped to put the 
partition in the Drill Hall. We 
make benches, paint furniture, 
repair locks, fix windows, and 
doors. I learn to repair many 
ether things. —Douglar Smith. 


My Shop Work 
‘Two boys are in the Graduat- 
ing Class, Douglas Smith and 
I am taught Main- 


I work on many jobs. 
te build a large partition in the 
Drill Hall. Douglas Smith and I 
painted our workshop and bullt 
@ new lumber rack. I repair 
chairs ‘and broken windows, 
paint and refinish furniture. I 
helped to cut a door from the 
Drill Hall into. the boys’ dress- 
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Uns is my laundry instructor. 
Miss Daly is my Home Eco- 
nomics feacher. I have Home 
Economics ‘on Monday after- 
noon, Tuesday, We a 


Ketcheson is) my sewing In- 
structor. I have sewing Mon- 
day, Thursday and Friday morn- 
ing. I have learned to make 


Diouses, children’s dresses, ap-" 


rons and shirt. I can mend and 

make alterations to my own 

clothing. I run the electric and 
achines. 


Work In the Graduating Class 
There are three girls in the 


* Graduating Class and two 


boys. 
We girls go to the Benuty Cult- 

op every Monday morning 
from 915 to 1018, Min, Kew it 
the Instructor. She teaches us 
how to wave, and care for our 
hair, nalls ete. We go to the sew- 
ing-room every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday. 1 
am knitting two sweaters for 
myself, Miss Ketchenson teaches 
us how to sew and Knit. I also 
operate the button hole ma- 
chine, I have learned how to 
make alterations to my own 
clothes. I use the electric and 
power sewing ‘machines, and I 
can operate the button hole 
machine, I have learned to make 
sults, blouses, shirts, dresses, 
children’s clothes and overalls, 
T can also mend. I have worked 


|. Some on drapes for windows. We 


mt Ce home economies room 

y except Tuesday. Miss 
Daly teaches us how to cook 
many different kinds of foods. 
Thege foods are delicious when 
cooked. I take typing every day 
except Wednesday. Mr Cunning- 
ham {s my instructor. Thirty- 
nine words a minute is my best 
speed in typing. —Jennie Meta, 


Saturday morning father cams 
tothe OSD. We went down- 
town on the Trenton bus. 1 
went to the Queen's Hotel with 

.” fathet. He slept there. We 

+ .went to a:cafe to.eat. -In the 

“afternoon we went to the movies 
at the Belle. We had a good tine. 


Yesterday I got a box and a 
letter from Mother. I got cookies, 
bars and three balls of wool. I 
gave cookies to the other boys 

- and girls, I will knit a sweater 

+ and’a belt for my doll. I like 
to knit. —Myrtle Flett. 


‘One day Miss Hunt took our 
spictures at school, I have a 
snow ball. We are s¢! our 
pictures home to-day in’a letter. 

I hope Mother likes my picture. 
. —Mary Penfold. 


* Last night I got a box. I got 
a ring, It ls a compass. It 
has NSE, and W. on it. Many 
“boys and , girls looked at my 
, “ring, I like st. Tommie Waller. 


On: Friday afternoon there 
was'no school bus, I saw Miss 
Brethour, Miss Hanley Miss 
(O'Connor and Miss Hunt go 

home in a taxi, , We were going 

+o the residence. —Diane Moon. 


_” T-wént home on Friday night. 
. I did not come back on Sunday 
night. I was sick. I came back 


‘ OAD, gpight in. 
March © calendar 
—Maxine Wi 
..We have many flowers in our 
room. ‘Tommie waters them 
every day. There are many pink 
and red blossoms, They are 
I Uke flowers, —Joan 


at 


We saw the OSD. girls go 
away on the bus this morning. 

* Mr. Morrison, Miss Leverance 
and Miss Dillon went with them. 
Mr. Flagler drove the bus. Mr. 
Gordon took pictures. We hope 
The OD. girls will win in To- 

» ronto. —Margaret Potter. 


I saw a black and white dog 
outside. It was on the steps. 
T like dogs. —Eunice Richardson, 


1 saw green flowers outside 
our window. They are tulips. 
‘We Wrew tulips for Easter. We 
drew Easter rabbits and eggs too. 
T like to draw for Easter. 
—Wilmot Beate. 


I got two letters yesterday. I 
got one from mother and one 
from’Granny. I got money in 

‘1 saw two robins this 
1 saw two 

—Burt 


MISS KELLAR’S CLASS 
Our Classroom: 


Our classroom is very pretty. 
‘There are purple and yellow 
crosses on the windows and the 
door. A big Easter bunny and 

+. two yellow candles are on Miss 
-Kellar's desk. We have many 
pretty pictures of spring in our 
classroom. We have pictures 
“of pussy willows, flowers, birds, 


—Donald Patterson. many. 


‘THE CANADIAN 


Easter eggs, rabbits, chickens, 
ducks and lambs. 
—Shirley Elliott. 


rabbits, chickens, 
Good Friday we shall have 
Many flowers 
are coming up out doors. 
‘a while we shall see many pretty 


gang songs. They were 

py. They loved Jesus. 
people did not love Jesus, On 
Good Friday they . crucified 
Jesus. ‘They nailed Jesus on & 


cross, Jesus died.on the cross. 
Many people were sad. They 
put Jesus in a tomb. On Easter 
Sunday Jesus rose from the 
dead, ‘The angels sald to the 
people, “He is not here. He Is 
risen.” The people were very 
happy. —Sarah Brant. 


Our Easter Party 

Qfhursday afternoon, April 3 
we had a party at school. We 
had hot cross buns. apples and 
raspberry jam, chocolate peanut 
candy and oranges to eat. We 
drank chocolate milk. We had 
a good time, Elise Cushing. 


My Easter Holldays 

April 4 was Good Friday. We 
did not come to school. We had 
a holiday. We played outdoors. 
April 5 it was raining. We did 
not go to the movies downtown. 
‘We played in the house. April 6 
was Easter Sunday. I went to 


pecker in a ‘tree. April 
Easter Monday. We had a holl- 
day. We went to the movies 
downtown. We saw “Gallant 
Bess.” Bess was a horse. I Uked 
the movies. —Kelth Derachner. 


My Easter Holkiays 
‘Thursday afternoon, April 3 
T went home in a car with Mr. 


Eiereh 


Jackman Mra, Ji 
Jackman 
got home ‘at night, 

Friday morning I went to our 
farm. bad my breakfast, I read 
a book. played in our boat. 
Father, Mother, Dorothy, Donald 
and I went downtown. I went to 
the movies, We went home. 

saturday Father, 
Donald, Dorothy and I saw four 
baby rabbits and six chickens. 

Baturday afternoon I rode on 
my bicycle. I played in our boat 
in the water. I saw much water. 
‘There was a flood. Father 
Mother, Donald and I went to 
the movies downtown. 

Easter Sunday I rode on my 
bicycle. Donald. Dorothy and I 
played hike - and - seek. We hid 
under the hay in our barn. We 
saw two baby deer jumping. 

Easter Monday ~Donald, 
Dorothy and I played ball. I saw 
a crow, many robins, a beaver, 
many tulips and Llly-of-the-val- 
ley, Father brought me back to 
school in hia car. Mother and 
Billy came too, Father gaye me 
some money. We sald, " 
bye.” I ahall go home in June 
for my summer holidays. 

ble Stewart. 


A Walk Outdoors 
April 15 we went for a walk 
outdoors. We saw many pretty 
flowers. We saw yellow, purple, 
white and red crocuses. We saw 


daffodils with green 
After a while we shall see yellow 
flowers on them. We saw a robin 
hopping on the grass. It wes eat- 


rms at 
bome in the summer’ halidays. 
—Warren Thomson. 
Spring 
March 21 was the first day of 
apring. Before it was cold. It was 
winter. Now it is not cold. Soon 
it will be warm. It is spring. 
March 22 the hig boys tapped 
the maple trees. They had many 
cans of sap, We make maple 
syrup from the sap. 
March 23 we saw many crows. 
‘They say, “Kaw, kaw.” 
March 30 we saw two robing 
in a tree. 
April 2 Grant got a chocolate 
Easter chicken from Aunt Nellie. 
April 3 we had a party. We 
had hot cross buns to eat. 


‘April 6 was Easter Sunday. 
‘We saw many pretty flowers in 
church. We saw Easter lilles, 
daffodils and tulips. 

April 7 was Easter Monday. 
We had a holiday. Some boys 
and girls got Easter eggs, rab- 
bits, chickens and ducks. The 
boya and girls saw seven snakes. 

April 8 we saw two robing 
making a nest, We saw many 
Uttle flowers coming up by the 
school. They have green leaves. 

—Irvin Hayes. 


Play 

At school we play with color- 
Ing books. We like ta draw too. 
We read books. In the residence 
we play ball. We play cards and 
many games too. We like to 
play out doors too. We play on 
the swings, We roller skate. 
We play with a big ball. We 
play hide-and-seek and many 


jackman, 
and Billy Wilks. We | 
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I play on my scooter 


—Harold Bradley. 


Keeping Well 

We like to be well and strong. 
We must eat good-food. We 
must eat fruit, vegetables, meat, 
cerals, bread and desserts. We 
must eat some raw fruit and 
raw vegetables cvery day. We 
must eat some cooked fruit and 
cooked vegetables everyday. Milk 
is very good for us. We must 
drink milk everyday. We must 
eat a good breakfast, a good 
dinner and a good supper every 
day. . 

We must be clean, We 
must wash our face and hands. 
We must have a bath. We must 
wash our hair. We must brush 
our teeth. Our clothes must be 
clean too. 

We must be careful. Do 
not push, hit and kick the 
boys and girls. Watch for cars 
on the read and downtown. Do 
not get your feet wet. Put on 
your rubbers. We must not go 
‘where people are sick. We like 
to be well and strong: 

—Grant Drury. 


games. 
too. 


Animals of the Farm 

March 7 we went upstairs. We 
saw movies. We saw the story 
“Animals of the Farm.” 

It was morning. The sun 
was coming up. The farmer 
was asleep in bed. ‘The clock 
made a nolse, The farmer heard 
it. Hegotup. He got dressed. 
He went to the barn. + We saw 
many cows in the barn. The 
farmer gave the cows some 
grain to eat. He washed the - 
cows, He put on clean: white 
He'weighed the'palls of milk. He 
‘opened the door. The cows went 
out, A boy took the cows to a 
field, ‘The cows ate grass. We 
saw calves too. Acalfisa baby 
cow. The cows sald, “Moo! 
Moo!” 

The farmer gave the horses 
hay: and oats to eat A 
mother horse had a colt. A colt 
1s a baby horse The horses 
drank some water. A windmill 
pumped. the water. The farmer 
‘brushed the horses. He put 
harness on them. A boy sat on 
a horse's back. The farmer 
hitched two horses to a wagon 
‘They went away. 

‘We saw a mother pig and 
many baby pigs. The farmer 
gave the mother pig vegetables 
to eat. The baby pigs had 
their breakfast. ‘They went 
to sleep. 

We saw goats in ‘a field. 
We saw two kids. They 
were twins, A kid is a baby 
goat. We saw sheep and lambs 
too, A lamb. is a baby sheep. 
‘The goat, kids, sheep and lambs 
sald, “Baa! Baa!” The farmer 
cut the wool off the sheep. The 
boy brought the cows back to 
the bérn. It was night. All 
the animals went to sleep. The 
farmer went to bed 

—Michael Martin. 


MISS EVAN'S CLASS 

Yesterday I went to church, I © 
saw a squirrel. George and I 
played played hopscotch. Ray~ 
mond, Delbert, Austin and I 
played on: the scooter. Bryan 
gave me candy, —Dougias Lee- 
man. 


{Continued on Page 6) 
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VISITING DAY 
Wednesday, June 4th., will be 
get apart as a visiting day at 
the ©. S, D. for parents and 
others interested in our work. 
During the afternoon classrooms 
‘will be open for inspection and 
demonstrations of — teaching 
methods will be given. Pupils’ 
work from the shops will be on 
display. In the evening the 
special work of the instructors 
in physical education will be 
featured. : 


On Wednesday. April 9th. two 

classes: of children with thelr 
teachers Miss Ethel Nurse and 
Mr. Alec Gordon appeared before 
the Special Education Section-of 
the Ontario Educational: As- 
ssoclation meeting in the Royal 
York Hotel. Toronto. Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, Superintendent. pre- 

Yeented the teachers, who intro- 

. duced the pupils to the audience. 
The demonstration consisted 
mainly of speech, Ip-reading, 
English and rhythm. The chil- 
dren under the direction of their . 
teachers have written gn ac- 
count of the trip. which a®pears 
In another column. 


Mr. C. L. Ellis, Presideni ot 


Honourable George A. Drew 


who were beginning to read even at that early 
children were tidily dressed Nealthy and happy. The 
superintendent, Mr. W. J. Morrison, and his capable staff 
exhibited the utmost zeal in promoting the efficiency of the 
school and welfare of the pupils. 


It was my privilege, the same day, to arrange that 
the school bereturned immediately to its former quarters, 
and later, to provide that the large drill hall erected on the 


/ Grounds be retained by the school for use 28 8 gymnasium. 


the Special Education Section off, 


thO. E. A. was a former teacher 
at the O. 8. D. and 1s now'teach- 
Ing a day class for the deaf in 
Toronto, In a letter to the 
Superintendent Mr, Ellis. sa 
“Y received numerous compli- 
ments for the demonstration 
that was given by the deaf chil- 
dren. Please extend to the girls 
and boys and to Miss Nurse and 
‘Mr. Gordon our thanks.” Miss 
Mary E. Whiting. secretary 
treasure of the Special Educa- 
tion Section also wrote stating, 
“On behalf of the Special Edu- 
cation Section of the 0. E. A. 1° 
am writing to exoress thelr deep 
appreclation for the contribution 
which you. the teachers, and the 
children made towards the sne- 
cess of the convention program 
me.” Many parents of the chil- 

- dren, as well as alumni of the 
school also complimented 
teachers and’ pupils. z 


The successes of the 1946-47, O.8.D. basketball teams, both 
boys’ and girls’, in the. district and the provincial contests 
of the season 1s gratifying evidence that this gymnasium 1s 
being put to good use. 


- ‘The education and well being of the handicapped 


children of this province 1s a matter of deep concern to me. 


As Premier of Ontario and as Minister of Education I give 
you assurance’that my department will do whatever Iles in 
its power to afford the boys and gitls of this school such 
training as will enable them to play a worthy part as clti- 
zens of Canada. 


| Gauge P. Ques 


Prime Minister and Minister of Education. 
Toronto, April 19th, 1947. 


Note: — Prime Minister's message prepared for Handbook of In- 
formation. 


’ 
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ISSUANCE OF BELL STAMP 
MAKES HISTORY 


‘The issuance of the Alexander 


of the great inventor. 

Probably the ‘best known af 
commemorative stamps portray~ 
ing famous characters was the 
issue by the United States known 
as the famous American series, 
Issued In 1940, and consisting of 
seven sets. These included auth- 
ors, poets, educators, scientists, 
composers, artists and inventors. 

‘This series Included in the in- 
‘ventora’ group one of Alexander 
Graham Bell. At the bottom of 


avos postage plus five centavos 
surtax for the Employees’ Ben- 
efit Association). 

While Canada has issued 286 
different ~adheatve postage 
stamps since 185}, very few have 

ite famous 


only two since 1927. 


Embussing for Toronto for Final Basketball. Games 


LEFT TO RIGHT: Mr. R. Plagler chauffeur, Marjorie ,Bwayne, Anizis 
‘Bamus, Joan Laidlaw, Jeanine Cravelle, Gertrude McCourt, Lula Varvis, 
‘Miss Q. Dillon, Mr. W. J. Morrison, Superintendent. Miss . Leverance 
coach, Dolores Henault, May Hedden, Dorothy O'Neill. 


Girls’ Sports 


by Miss EK. Leverance 


ON THE BASKETBALL COURT 


~Campbellford (20) vs. 0.S.D. 
(26) April 16 


usted their rivals in a keenly 
Contested game. 

Our superintendent, Mr. Mor- 
rison, played bost following the 
game and the visitors were 
directed to the school dining 
room where “super” hot- cocoa 
and wafers were served by Miss 
Daly and her girls, B. Bowman, 
M. Cassel, J. Bouck, B. Waller. 


‘With the decided advantage of 

. ‘playing on their home floor, 

Campbellford Senior girls prov- 

4 a mighty challenge to our. 

ieee Rutl th ar tall stat 
Margaret Rutidege the! 

forward, the Campbeliford girls 


@ neat offensive game 
" 5 in all 


t sacar ba a! 

‘At half-time the score stood 
at 16—14 for our opponents and 
that was the minute the OSD. 
girls decided to tighten. up on 
their defense. J.-Gravelle and 
A. Bamus came on at three- 


sip, the team began to’ click 
more smoothly: Jeanine sunk 3 
successive baskets, and the game 
anded 26—20 for the blue and 
old. 
A small crowd of spectators 
was in attendance and im- 
mediately following the. boys 
game cocon and biscuits were 
served in one of the upper class- 
rooms, Campbeliford High 
School students proved to be 
congenial hosts and have 
‘won a soft spot in the hearts of 
our team. 
Line ups: 
liford: M. Rutledge 
(21), 8. McKenzie (3), B. Spencer 
johnston, 


‘Thank you again Miss Daly from 
myself and the team. 

‘Another highlight was the at- 
tendance of so many teachers 
and friends at the games — we 
are always pleased to have an 
audience and your Interest cer- 
tainly adds sparkle to our team’ 


(12); BY dotinston ( 

(4), M. Rutledge (3), B. Bpencer 
(1), M. Forde, M, Addie, 8. Burg- 
is, M. Maxwell, E. Messegar. 

the high jump competition. A 

O.8D. — J. Gravelle (25), L. 
Vorvis (8), M. Hedden (14), J. 
‘Meta, G. McCourt, J. Laidiaw, A. 
Samus, D. Henault, D. O'Neill, C. 
Mearthur. 

Field Day will be held on the 
2th of this month; the 
C.OBBA. field day will be held 

Albert College, May 31. It is 
hoped that some of our girls will 
quality for the latter. One of our 
“white hopes” is D. O'Neill, Int- 
ermediate age, who already has 
Jumped past the 4° 3" mark in 
the high jump competition. A. 
Samus has ajumped 3° 11", J. 
Meta 3° 9”, EB. Zwaryk 3° 8 
Vorvis 3’ 9”, J. Mc Pherson 3° 7” 

Our busy schedule for May in- 
cludes Intermediate and Senior 
Badminton and Ping Pong tour- 


‘M. naments, Intermediate Volley- 
. ball finals, field-day practice and 


(12) 2 fouls, G. McCourt, C. 
McArthur, A. Samus, D. Henault, 
D. ONeill, J. Laidlaw. 


O.8.D.(47) vs. Campbellford 


(22) April 24 
A return game, played in the 
OBD. jum to be 


Just couldn't match our girls for 
shooting 


the boys’ gymnasium the OSD. 
Dogs held their own and finally 


“=~ a 


of course, our usual 
class on Tuesday nights, 


Boys’ Sports 


by George E. Whalen 


Whats' Doing in Sport! 


On Wednesday April 16, tite 
©. 8. D. girls and boys accom- 
panied by our Superintendent 
Mr, W. J. Morrison journeyed to 
Campheliford for a double- 
header exhibition game of 
Basket Ball. A heavy snow fall 
had made driving conditions 


very unsatisfactory. However 
we arrived safely and the girls 
played their game first winning 
by @ score of 28-20. The boys 
game opened with plenty of zip 
and speed, and the home team 
were leading 5—2 at the close of 
the first quarter with Tonkin 
sinking the ‘only OSD. basket. 
The second quarter was more 
favourable from our point of 
view and at half time we were 
leading 9—6 with Steel counting 
2 points, Tonkin 3, and Lines 2. 
In the third quarter the O8D, 
scored three points and so did 
Campbellford and the period 
ended OSD. 12—Campbellford 
9. Schultz scored two points 
and Tonkin one. 

In the final quarter checking 
became close, and play was fast 
and many fouls were handed 
out. The home team rallied 
strongly and emerged winners 
by the close score of 17—15, 

O8D—Barron 1, Brenchley, 
Steele 2, Tonkin 6, Corlett, Lines 
2, Schultz 4, Woodrow. 


Campbeliford at 0. S. D. 
One of the feature sports 
attractlons at the O. 8. D. since 
the completion of our new gym. 
was a double header return game 
of Basket Ball between Camp- 


beliford and ©. 8. D. on April 24., 


‘The Boys’ game opened with 
Campbeliford scoring 14 points 
and O. 8. D. 10 to complete the 
first quarter, with G. Holmes 
scoring 12 of his teams 14 points. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ GYMNASIUMS 
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after the game for which we 
wish to thank Miss Daly and 
those in charge. 


Swimming 
Although we have no swim- 
ming pool of our own, we are not 
entirely handicapped for aquatic 
Last September the 
faculty of Albert College—our 
good neighbours to the East— 
very graciously placed thelr fine 
swimming pool at our disposal. 
‘This was indeed very much ap- 
preciated and both boys and 
girls have visited it one night 2 
week ever since. Friday night 
was set aside as Boys’ Night and 
about 25 senior boys would go 
. The boys are under 
supervision while in the water, 
and the main attraction 13 the 
diving board. Douglas Smith 
has very efficiently displayed 
some of the finer points in div- 
ing and so have Pollard, Steele, 
Tonkin, Barron To add fun 
and variety, an object would be 
tossed into the centre of the 
pool and the boys would swim 
from either end of the pool. This 
would give them a chance to 
display their speed and ability 

to stay under water. 


‘We would lke to take this © 


opportunity to sincereiy thank 

this privilege which is very much. 

Dr. Howard and Mr. Beach of 

Albert College for this privilege 

which is very much appreciated. 
Ping Pong 

Another sports item has been 


However the home team had 
better luck around the basket 
and did some nice passing to 
win the second quarter, and the 


L. result was Campbellford 16 


OSD 22 at half time. The third 
period closed with Campbellford 
trailing 23—27. and in the final 
quarter we scored 8 to Camp- 
bellford’s 2, and won the game 
35-25. 

Scoring honors of the night 
went to B. Pollard with 13 points. 

O.8.D. — Lines 6, Pollard 13, 
Tonkin 6, Bteele 2, Schultz 4, 
Barron 4, Carlett, Smith, Wood- 
row: Total 35. 

Campbeliford — T. Smith 2, 
G. Holmes 12, J. Bell 4, J. Do- 


herty, A. Hume, A. Johnson 4, 
. P. Doherty 


1, R, Hay 2, A. Mc 
Cullogh, G. Wallace: Total 25. 
Reteree — G. Whalen. 
Scorers — Mr. Rickaby and Mr. 
Speers. 

Many of the students and 
teachers were on hand to ap- 
plaud both sides for their fine 
efforts. Hot cocoa was served 


added to our programme in the 
Ane of a Ping Pong tournament. 
Under the supervision of Mr. 
‘Vaughan two new tables and a 
dozen bats were constructed by 
J. Brenchley and B. Schultz, 
‘About 30 boys have been entered 
in the Senfor Tournament and 
the same in the Intermediate 
class. We expect to be able to 
crown the champion and 
publish the results for the 
next issue of Canadian. 


Soft Ball 

The soft ball season opened on 
April 22, with teams in the 
Senior League and three in the 
Intermediates. Both teachers 
and students have signed up, 
and It is too early in the season 
yet to publish an official stand- 
ing. 

Remember boys, May 31 has 
been set for C.OSS.A. field day 
at Albert College, so get out and 
practice your “440” and half 
mile, and we will all be on hand 
to look for champions and con- 
gratulute you on May 31. 


VS 


‘pee 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Jarvis, Delbert and I had a 
hait-cut. Eugene and I walked. 
I stood on my head. Eugene gave 
me a candy. I hada shower 
bath ~ =-Brian Murphy. 


We made cups, Miss Evans 
gave us grape fruit Juice and 
palloons, Murray Brown. 


‘Thursday Morley 72me. L-went 
home for Easter, 1 got an Easter 
rabbit. Tate tt. Frances was 
sick. —Delbert Green. 


sister-in-law, brother and niece 
came to see us. * 


‘We went to a big room at 11.30 
o'clock. We read a story about 
", Then 


loves me this 1 know.” The 
< people clapped. “Afterwards we 
went through the tunnel to the 
Union Station. We had dinner 
there. After dinner we went 
back to the Hotel and put on 
our things. 4 
We went to the Museum in the 
bus. We saw tropical fish. 
~Some of them were tiny, Somt 


We had tomato juice, porridge. were beautiful. We saw two 
egg, bresd and butter and milk\ POTS eg baby fish with thelr 


for breakfast. I saw four robins. 
Monday Douglas and I went 
downtown to the movies with 
Mr. Walsh. ~ —Billy Brigham. 


1 was away with mother for 
Easter. 1 got new brown shoes. 
I got a new red and green 
scooter, Mother and I went to 
the movies. —Raymond Panke. 


‘Lyla and I played cards. Miss 
Thomas, Lyla and I laughed. 
Lyla and I played with my skip- 
ping rope. Marlene gave Lyla 
and me an orange. | 

Beth Gonneau. 


I got two boxes, I gota coat, 
a hat, shoes, a purse, a dress, 
dates, figs, candy, an Easter 
rabbit and money. 

—Colleen Williams. 


My birthday will be April 27, 
I will be ten years old. - We will 
have my party April 25. I want 


~ a yo-yo and roller-skates for my 


birthday. Tharvis Carey. 
. MyParty,. 

Friday we had a party. It 

was my party. My Father sent 


Miss Evans some money. It was 
not my birthday. My birthday 
1s July 31. .We ate buns, celery. 
popcorn, candy, doughnuts, ap- 
ples..bannanas and grapefruit 
juice st the party. 

. —Ravid Forrest. 


We went to Mr. Rickaby’s 
room. He has a baby muskrat. 
‘The muskrat {s ttle. He Is 
brown. He js ina box. Mr. 
Rickaby feeds him peanuts. 
lettuce, carrots and raisins, The 
muskrat has teeth. His name Is 
Jerry. —Glen Skinkle. 


‘A new boy, Normal Thompson 
came into”our class this week. 
Fe 15 well looked after by the 
other boys~in the class—each 
striving to be the one to show 
Normal around == —H. P. E. 


OUR TRIP TO TORONTO 

‘We went to Toronto In the 
bus. with Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Gordon and Miss Nurse on 
April 9, We left here -at 6 
o'clock. We saw the alrport. We 
saw many airplanes on the 
ground. We saw many cans of 
sap on the maple trees. We 
stopped at-Oshawa and had 
chocolate malted milk to drink. 


‘We arrived in Toronto at 10.30 
o'clock. We went to the Royat 
York Hotel. We went, to floor 
6 in an elevator. We took off 
our things and got ready to go 
downstairs. Margaret G's 
father and brother. Robert R's 
father and mother. Robert H's 
mother, Jeannette’s mother, 
sister and aunt, and Miss Nurse's 


father and mother. Qnails live 
in the water. They eat dirt and 
keep the water clean. Next -we 
saw stuffed animals. We saw a 
live rattle snake. Then we saw 
fossils of animals that lived long 
ago. They were huge. Miss 
Nurse bought candy apples for 
ur before we went'to the bus. We 
left Toronto at 4 o'clock. We 
stopped at Cobourg. We had 
dinner at the hotel. We arrived 
at the school at 8.45 o'clock. We 
were rather tlred but we had @ 
nice trip to Toronto. - 

Doreen Brown, Margaret 
Gransky, Mary O'Neill, Vivian 
Curtis, Joanne Brontmier, Jean- 
nette.Mascl, Betty Tuson, Robert 
Hill, Robert Reid, Billy Hemphill. 

‘The above language was deve- 
loped by Grade 1 pupils, after a 
demonstration given at the On- 
tarlo Educational Association in 
Toronto by Miss Nurse. —Editor. 


“SOCIAL STUDIES 
J. A. RICKABY 


Perhaps the most important 
aim of elementary education, 
from the standpoint of the 
child's later happiness and suc- 
cessful adjustment, is to arouse 
a quickened interest In the life 
around him and an abiding love 
for the things of nature. 

Such an aim Is difficult to 
achieve by mere teaching, but 
frequently @ chance opportunity 
is presented by means of which 
such Interest can be awakened. 

Recently some of the boys, 
after an expedition to a nearby 
rtream, presented “the writer 
with a baby muskrat whieh they 
had caught. The muskrat was 
kept in the classroom for 
several weeks and was observed 
‘with delight by pupils from all 
departments of the school. 

The following articles, written 
by senior pupils will indleate 
thelr fondness for the little 
creature. 


“Jerry”, the Muskrat 
by Annie Havrot, 3A . 
Aboy found a .small 
muskrat on Mareh 23rd and the 
next day Mr. Rickaby brought 
St to his school room. It was 
alone in its wooden box. When 
we entered Mr. Rickaby's room, 
we noticed something in a wood- 
en box so we looked at the small 
animal. It looked like a small 
sbrown mouge because its body 
4s almost the same as a mouse's. 
We were surprised to see a 
baby muskrakand we think It is 


es 


very cute. I think Norman, Mr. 
Rickaby's son, named itwJeyry”. 
‘That isa nice name Because 
sometimes we see a mouse called 
Jerry in the Tom and Jerry. car- 
toon at the theatre. : 

Mr. Rickaby put some sawdust 
and a tin of water in the box 30 
Jerry could have a bed and 2 
bath, | * 


Jerry's favourite foods are car- 
rots, lettuce, raisins, peanuts and 
milk. We will take care of Jerry 
till he Is grown up. We some- 
times point our fingers at Jerry. 
Jerry smells our fingers and 
thinks they are something good 
to eat. ~~ 

Atter a few days Albert Bourg~ 
et brought a nice, new, modern 
house for Jerry. Albert made it 
at the carpenter shop. When 
Albert gave Jerry a new house, I 
think Jerry forgot to thank him. 

Sometimes Jerry hides under 
the sawdust to sleep. Now he has 
a beautiful house.and he is com- 
fortable. His address {s 156 Main 
St. Now Jerry is sleeping in his 
new home. 


A Little Muskrat 
by Dorothy Holmberg, 3A. 
On Sunday one of the boys 
found a baby muskrat, about 
three inches long, in Jones’ 
Creek, and brought it to school 
the following day. 


The little muskrat now lives 
in a wooden box in Mr. Rickaby's 
room. He seemed so afraid when 
he was in the box at first, but 
after a few days he became 
brave. We cn call him Jerry gnd 
we-love’.to-wateh: him playing 
and eating. We feed him every 
day and he likes to eat raisins, 
carrots, and nuts. We enjoy 
watching Jerry playing with the 
sawdust as he likes to hide under 
it. 

I think Jerry likes us because 
we are good to him and we do 
not harm him. When he ts grown 
up, he may be tame. 

Jerry looks like a mouse but 
he has thick fur and, when he 
grows, he may not look like a 
mous? at all. 


~ Our Muskrat 
by Bob Spiker, 2A. 

In our classroom we have a 
little baby muskrat. He looks as 
if he is a baby mouse. He likes to 
play in the sawdust and he 

drinks water and eats peanuts. 

Albert Bourget made, a little 
house with two doors for him. 
Mr. Rickaby named him Jerry 
and put his address on the 
house. We like to pet him to 
make friends with him. We have 
taken care of him, giving him 
water and warm shelter. He likes 
to eat raisins, peanuts, lettuce, 
carrots and bread and milk, 


“I think he Is about four weeks 
old, Every time we see him he 
jumps up and down because he 
is glad, and sometimes we put 
him in our hands. We put saw- 
dust in the box to ieep him 
warm. 

He likes to play in the day- 
time and sleeps at night. He ts 
dark brown and has black eyes. 

He has Uttle thin fur. The boys 
found him at Jones’ Creek. 

I think he likes his new home. 

‘We wilt feed him more until he 
gets Bigger and bigger. Then we 


way we shall miss 
much.. 
Our Muskrat ~ 
by:Vera Cork, 2A ° 
We have a muskrat here in 
Mr Rickaby's room. Its name Is 
Jerry and he lives in a box which 
Albert Bourget made for him to 
live in. We feed him some food 
every day. We like to take care 
of him. Sometimes he sleeps all 
day. 5 
“Now Jerry is our friend and 
he does not bite us often, but 
\ sometimes he bites us if we tease 
his. ‘He is cute and he looks like 
a Mouse because-he has small 


eyes. 

Jerry likes to live n bis own 
home and to sleep comfortably 
so that nobody will bother him. 
He can sleep quite soundly. 

He is very fat, suppose he 
welghs one ounce, but I am not 
sure, He likes to,drink water and 
eat food ax fast'as he can like a 

v squirrel. He eats some raisins, 
peanuts, lettuce, carrots and 
bread and milk every three times 
a day. Sometimes he gets hun-- 

- gty so We feed him more, but he 
must not get greedy. 

Jerry Muskrat is 
now. 


our friend 


~ Horticulture 
“TREES ON 0:8, D. GROUNDS’ 
Vistors to the O. 8. D, often 


comment upon the large number * 


of shade trees lining the drive- 
ways and the park like surround- 
ings in which the buildings are 
set. 


There are ot deast 26. es, 
of trees Many 


of 

educational purposes. They 
include White Elm, Sugar Maple, 
Silver Maple, Manitoba Maple, 
Shagbark Hickory, Basswood, 
Red Oak, White Ash, and the 
lovely pine in the centre of the 
front campus.. Among the conl- 
pus, Among the conifers 
there are White Cedar, Norway 
Spruce and White Spruce. - 

‘The trees for the most part 
are mature trees. Some nut trees 
have been, obtained from the 
Provincial Forestry Dept. Young 
butternut and walnut trees are 
being grown in a small planta- 
tion along with white spruce 
which will become a wind-break 
for the orchard. “ 


Flowering Bulbs 

For many years the Spring- 
flowering bulbs about the 
grounds have been limited to a 
display of double and Darwin 
tullps. 

During the occupancy of the 
property by the R. C. AP. 
several new beds of Darwin 
were planted. These have now 
been moved to the border In 
front of the school where the 
display may be seen. In addition 
to these a quantity of crocuses, 
grape hyacinths and hyacinths 
have been planted and breeder 
tullps edded to the tulip display. 

In the former years the daf- 
fodils used for forcing were 
ripened and replanted in the 
borders where they have been 
blooming each Spring. , 

The display of bulbs will be 
added to from year to year s0 
they will not only add beauty 
but will be of value for class 
room instruction. © —J. W. H. 


$ 
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‘Intermediate School 


pea) 
INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 
“MRS. A. WANNAMAKER 
In this issue we are printing 
@ contribution from every child 
whd {s enrolled in the inter- 
mediate department. Each class 
has one forty-five minute period 
dally for ge and compost- 
tion. Considerable time is neces- 


sary for preparation and writing - 


‘of these articles. ‘Therefore it 
it not possible to have an item 
from each child as‘ often as 
might be desired. A great deal 
of, time must be given to the 
presentation of new language 


articles were those who entered 
during this term or who have 
some ical handicap in addl- 
tion to their loss of hearing. 


Mother told me that Dad was 
singing in the Halton Male 
Choir. Mr. Roper, a clever 


dinner. 
ich. 


Uke him very much. Sometimes 
he 


Plays with my cat and some- 


+ times my, cat Is afraid of him. 


milk and potatoes. He goes to 
sleep on the floor. My mother 
keeps him outside. She does 


I take him for a long walk on 
the sidewalk and Hold his rope 
in my hand. —Joyee McPherson, 
1A. 


I went home for my Esster 
Holidays on the train on April 3. 
My mother was waiting for me 
at Brockville, We went home 
and I saw my cat. It is fat 
and big now. It likes to play 
with me, I gave it a balloon. 
He scratched it with his claw. It 
burst, Soon daddy came. He 
was very happy to see me. 
stayed at home for one week. 
—Billy Habkirk, 1 A. 


Easter morning my family 
came from Toronto to see me. 
Iam happy because my father, 
mother, Joyce, Marie and Jack 
came to see me. They brought 
our baby Wayne. Wayne 1s two 
years old. He 1s very cute. My 
family and 1 went for a plenic 
and had lunch, ‘Then we went 
to the movies at the Capital. My 
family and I had a very good 
time. I Iked the show at the 
Capital. ‘Then they went away 
to Toronto,” —Jim Harris, 1 A. 


Before Easter my sisters, Ida 
and Joanne, came here to see 
me. I was very happy. We 
went downtown and had our 
lunch. Then we went to 
church. ‘They bought a comic 
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for me. We went to the hotel 
and I read my comic, 

Monday they bought some 
new clothes forme. They were 
very kind to me. —Peter DeRose, 
1A. 


I got a letter from mother. 
She told me that Roman had 
ten days holiday at Easter. My 
other brothers are working. I 
shall soon go home. I am very 
happy because I did not go home 
for Christmas. —Peter Klym, 
TA. 


‘The weather is warmer now. 
We have-s good time playing 
outalde, Many girls have bought 
new roller skates. We skate on 
the sidewalk. Some of the girls 
can do clever tricks on their rol- 
ler skates. They can turn 
around and skate backwards. 

—Dorothy McArthur, 1 A. 


I went, home on.Thursday 
afternoon. Fathey gave me four 
pleces of peanut’ candy. Y went 
to see our chickens. ‘They are 


growing. 

Saturday afternoon Jackie 
went to the mail box, There 
were many candies from my 
aunt and uncle. My family will 
write to aunt and uncle and 
thank them. Dick saw a man 
catching a big fish. near our 
house. Irene Laney, 1 A. 


Tim Gets a Surprise 
Tim was a little black and 
‘white dog. He had short hair and 
a short tall. 
One day Tim was playing in 
the yard. He saw a little white 


kitten. He wanted to play with 


Uke him. She scratched his nose 


and hurt him, He ran away 
home as fast as he could. 
—Claudette Gravelle, TA. 


My mother came to Belleville 
to see me. We went to Toronto 
to get my cousin Donald. We 
went home to Woodstock. Uncle 
Fay asked me if my cousin 


. Donald and I would lke to go to 


the farm. Donald and 1 wanted 
ta go to the farm. Uncle Fay took 
Donald and me In his truck. He 
drove five miles to the farm. 
‘Then we went to see the animals, 
Donald saw five new calves and 
T saw one new calf. A little boy 
fed the five calves milk from the 
cows. Uncle Fay asked me {fT 
would like to feed a calf sothe 
milk. After a while Uncle 
Fay asked me if I wanted to 
help him to take the eggs from 
the white hens. I asked Donald 
it he wanted to take the eggs. 
Donald told me that he thought 
he was afraid of the hens. We 
went upstairs to gather the eggs. 
1 think Donald doesn’t like hens. 
We went back home. 

—Mary Chong, IA. 


+ On Easter Sunday my mother 
came to Belleville to see me. I 
was glad because she came to 
sea me. It was the first time she 
came to Belleville. We went to 
the cafe, We had ham, tomato, 
cabbage, butter and bread, some 
cookies’ and coffee. Mother 
bought a silver bracelet for me. 
I ked It very much, Mother 
told me that she found a real 


. watch on the sidewalk. She went 


home on the train at seven 
o'clock. I was delighted because 
she came to see me. 

+ —Eleanor Prokopsk!, IA. 


Good'Friday my brother Banco 
and his girl friend came here to 
see me. They gave me some 
chocolates. He wanted to see the 
O. 8. D. so we came up here in 
a taxi. Mr. N. Sero came along. 
He wanted to see Banco. We 
‘went for a ride in Mr. Bero’s car. 

After supper Banco and Mary 
‘went to the Queen's Hotel. I went 
back to school in a taxi. 

‘i —Marlo Micetick, IA. 


Easter Sunday morning Mot- 
her told me that Aunt Florence, 
Uncle Jim, Mary and Florence 
were coming to see me after 
dinner, I asked her If I could 
put on my clean dress, Bhe told 
me to be careful of my dress, 
‘My daddy phoned my mother 
He came to see Marjorie and me 
and took me to see my friends. 
Marjorie and I were happy to 
go with dad, We went in the car. 
We played with Marjorie, Jackle 
and Jack. I had a good time at 
home. * —Joyce Rath, LA. 


Blackie 

My cat Blackle 1s very smart 
and always follows me. She sits 
up in a chair and washes her 
face. Both of her paws are black. 
Her nose is so cute and pink. 
Sometimes she scratches my 
hand and face and always pulls 
my dress when I get my lunch. 
She has three very nice Uttle 
kittens, She can stand up when 
I give her some meat. She never 
drinks milk but. she only drinks 
water, She does not like milk. 
She jumps up in a chair and 
then she goes to sleep. She 1s 
very lazy so I go and put Blackle 


j0D, tA. Boor, Before. pat my 


doll's “dress, socks, and’ bonnet 
on her. She does not Uke to wear 
my doli's clothes. Sometimes in 
the morning Blackie sleeps !n my 
bed. At Christmas Blackie sat 
on the Christmas presents so I 
put her on the floor. She caught 
a baby bird last summer and I 
spanked her, I think she Is a 
very clever cat. 

—Jacqueline Desjardins, 2A. 


Thursday before Easter my 
mother, father and Wilma came 
to take me home for the holi- 
days. They went around the 
school. At one o'clock we left 
©. S, D, We drove in the car for 
a long time, Margaret Kirkness 
and my Cousin, Cecil Martin, 
went with us. Margaret's father 
and mother came to Guelph for 
Margaret. I had a very good 
time at Easter. T played with my 
sister Wilma. 

—Verna Martin, 2A. 


I was very sick In the hospl- 
tal for two weeks. I had prieu- 
monla. I got a box from my 
mother. I got a new blue sult, a 
new brown hat, Woodbury 
cream, kleenex, six chocolate 
bars and a pine-apple cake 
from my mother. I liked it very 
much, I got a card from my 
family too. I didn't get a letter 
or a box from my brother. I was 
disappointed. 

Joan Thaw, 2A. 


Our New Hudson Car 

In March my brother got a 
new car. It is a Hudson. I think 
It cost $2,000, It is gray with red 
stripes. My brother can drive it 
very well. In March he bumped 
a car. I felt sorry for him. Now 
it 1s all fixed up. When I go home 
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he may take my family and me 
for a long ride. I am very happy . 
that he got a new car. 
. —Howard House, 2A. 

‘My sister, Mildred, came to see 
me for the first time at Easter. 
Ivdid not know that she was 
coming. I was surprised. In the 
afternoon we went to the 
Capitol and the picture . was, 
“Smoky.” I ked it very much. 
After the show we went shop- 
ping. Mildred and I bought a 
lovely Easter card for my family. 
We went back to Miss Jeffrey's 
house, Then we went to the cafe 
for lunch. We had a good lunch. 

In the morning I wanted to get 
up early but Mildred wanted to 
sleep, We got up and went to 
Bridge St. Church. I sat: beside 
Mrs. Quinn and her daughter. 
I enjoyed Mildred’s visit very 
much. I hope she will come to 
see me aguin sometime. 

—Lilllan Me Ormond, 2A. 


The Crows’ Picnic 

One day some crows were sitt- 
ing on a high tree. They wanted 
to go for a picnic, 

One old crow said to the other 
crows, “I think the farmer Is 
sowing his corn to-day.” 

‘The other crows said, “Let us 
fly to the farmer's field for our 
picnic, So they flew to the 
farme's field. They saw some 
corn lying on the ground. They 
flew down and ate some corn in 
the field. The farmer was 
ploughing in the field near by. 
He saw the crows eating his corn 
so he ran into the house and 


—tLula Cayer, 2A. 
Tread a story about a pet crow 
named Blacky, It belonged to 
Jimmy Hardy. Jimmy was six 
years old. Last October Blacky 
few away south with the other 
crows, Sunday morning Blacky 
came back from the south. He 
flew to Jimmy Hardy's house, He 
sat outside in’a tree for awhile. 
When he saw Jimmy he flew and 
sat on his shoulder. Jimmy took 
him Into the house and gave 
him some supper. —Geoffrey 
Beacom, 2A. 


Spring 
It ts spring now. The snow is 
gone, The crocuses look very 
pretty near the school. They are 
purple, orange, yellow and 
white. The tulips and daffodils 
are growing too. They will soon 
have pretty flowers ‘The leaves 
are growing on the trees. We 
saw crows, robins, red-winged 
blackbirds, gulls, and fickers. 
‘The girls and boys are having 
fun roller-skating, skipping 
swinging and playing . hop- 
geotch. —Elaine Garnett, 2A. 
We went to Toronto to play 
basketball with Niagara Falls. 
‘We stayed at the Elliott House. 
‘My family came to see us play- 
ing basketball. They were very 
happy to see me there. We did 
not, win, Niagara Falls won 
2319, After the game 1 went 
home with mother and daddy. 
Saturday morning wa went 
shopping. They bought me a new 
brown sult and a white blouse. 
Joan Laidlaw, 2A. 
‘Wednesday at noon my father 
telephoned Mr. Morrison that 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
my jather died and asked 
if I might gohome for my grand- 
father’s funeral. At 10 o'clock 
1 arrived home safely. Gordon 
Mc Callum and my father were 
‘waiting at Glencoe station. 

. ‘Thursday my. friends came to 
see my grandfather. Dad and 
his friends went to Glencoe. 
‘My Dads bought two big cakes. 

° Margaret, Phyllis, my mother 
‘and I went to Strathroy to buy 
clothes and mea; 

Friday morning @ few ladies 
came to our house and helped 
my mother to make sandwiches. 
‘After dinner there was a big 
crowd of people at my grand- 
father’s funeral“ He was 8 
years of age. Rev. Mr. Davis 
had the funeral service. He was 
buried at Kilmartin Cemetery. 

-: —Jimmie McAlpine, 2 A. 

‘My father ts a farmer. Donald 
my brother and father work on 
the farm. They finished saw- 
ing wood for next winter. They 
fave piled it all. Donald will 
work In the saw mill with my 

+ cousin soon. Father did not 

tap many trees this spring be- 
cause the snow was deep. I will 
help him to work on the farm 
next summer. I will try to 
milk the cows. Our horses’ 


names are Pete and Larry. Larry | 


1s a white horse. Pete ts a 
brown horse. My mother Will 
plant her garden in April or 
May. . —Joe Wilson, 3 A. 
One Sunday afternoon some 

‘woods. 


every time. 
‘was scared of it, so Arthur 
caught the baby muskrat by the 
tail, They say it was a fast- 
swimmer when it went under 
the water, They gave it to 
Mr. Rickaby and told him to be .. 


careful of it. —Gerald Russell 


3A. 


Saturday the boys went to the 
creek. They saw many big fish 
there. Mr. Bolton tried 
catch them but couldn't. He 
waded in the creek and threw 
the fish out. He got six big fish. 
‘They were suckers. 


Eugene found a muskrat in a 
trap. A man gave him two 
dollars for finding it. He will 
sell the fur. —Arthur Gravelle. 
3A. 


Saturday afternoon Mr. Mor- 
,rison got a telegram that Iona 
Miutr's mother died. Tona’s 
‘mother was not sick before. She 
died cuddenly. Iona was very 
sad. She had to go home on 
the train that night Mr. Mor- 
rison took her to the station. We 
are very sorry for her. 
—Opal Clelland, 3 A. 
I came to school in Belleville 
in February. I have never been 
T went to 
At first 


‘Twas lonesome. 
very much. 
speak and write better now. 
think I shall come here pext 
September. Note (Written with 
teacher's assistance} 
—Mary Shkutovich. 
‘The boys went to the woods. 
‘They caught a groundhog near 
the creek. ‘The boys brought it 
to school. They wanted to give 


it to Mr. Rickaby. We put itin 
abox. Jim Clelland’s dog came 


slong. ,It saw the 
im the box. It pushed the box 
over. The away. 


away. I ahall be happy to see my 
family in June. Sees 
Doris Robillard, iV. 


Killed it. We were very: cross not see it, I step- 
. Ross Willson, ped on it. It died. I was sorry. 

Ha barca * “ urent Perreault, IV. 

= I box from mother. I got 

I am painting some pictures two One was red. The 
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‘When I grow up, I shall 
an artist and paint pictures. 
like to draw and paint 


ais 


nm going to paint some pictures 
“and take them home. My family 


ee 
i 


i 
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and work very hard. 
will try to see the Dionne 
tuplets at Callander. I will take 
their pictures if I can. I will go 


and nephews very much. My 
nieces and nephews call me 
Aunt Mary. Johnny and Ernest 
lke to fight all the time. I will 
go for pienies. with my family 
and swim in the water and find 
strawberries, blueberries and 
blackberries. My brother will 
buy a new type bicycle and @ 
new fur coat for me. I like him 
very much. He always buys nice 
things for me. r 

—Mary Gallant, 3A. 


Yesterday was my brother's 
birthday. He is twelve years old. 
His name is Allan. I wrote, a 
letter to him. —Pat Holder, 1 V. 


‘Susie 
Susie is my cat. She is white. 
She was a little kitty before. Now. 
she ts big. She likes to play with 
me. Sometimes shé scratches me 
a little. She likes milk, fish and 
meat. ~—Dorothy Filer, IV. 


‘My home fs at Sault Ste. Marie. 
T have two brothers and one sis- 
ter. I did not go home for Christ- 
mas or Easter. My home 1s far 


f 


i 
i 


Thad the mumps. I went to the 
I stayed at the hospital 
‘Twas happy to come 
—Billy Stewart, 


peat 
to school. 
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not see her. -My sister 
that she ts lovely. © —Jeanne 
Loshuk, 2 V. 


I have cute baby sister at 
home. She ia not one year old 


She can talk a little but she can- 
not walk, I love our baby. Our 
baby can play with my doll. 
—Joyce, MeMahon, 2 V. 
I have a new electric train at. 
howie, It has electric lights and 
switch. Daddy made the track. 
‘The train went very fast. Daddy 
put‘the train away. I shall play 
with ft next summer. 
‘—Billy Segritt, 2 V. 


I knitted a scarf and sweater 


in June. I shall put thém on 
my doll. Josephine Lazaravich, 
2v. . 4 


At Easter my father came to 
seeme. He took me downtown. 


“We went to a cafe and had 


& 


i 


to me. I do not 
a letter from mother for a 
—Marion Smith 2 V. 


sold our coal yard. We 
store and gas station 
Dennis. l- 
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“Har- 
feshall. 
in the 
At Victoria Harbour I 
to buy a horse. Iam 
ride horseback every 
Tam going to drive the 
too. = —Roy Ayling, 2 V. 


Uke to roller-skate with the 
at’ school. At home I 
roller-skate and ride my bicycle. 
my bicycle. 


T would like it painted red. 
—Peggy De La Franter, 2 V. 


Thad a birthday party. Mother 
sent me a big birthday cake. We 
had a party in the dining- 
room. I asked my boy friends to 
come to the party. 

‘My sister gave me a new brown 
wallet for my birthday. I put 
my picture init. Ihad 75 cents 
in it. I like {t very much. 

—Billie Kuryle, 2 v. 


I made a flower-box in the 
carpenter-shop. I want to 
paint {t yellow. I shall paint it 
in May. Then I shall take it 
home. *. —Robert Renout, 2 V. 
‘My father bought a new black 
bleycle for me last summer. I 
can ride it, I like tt very much. 

T ami careful with it. - 
—Jacob Martens, 2 V. 


My father is a sailor. He lives 
at Whitehead, Nova Scotia. He 
has a big radio station. Many 
railors are there. He has a 
motor boat, a sail-boat and a 
row-boat. I shall go to see my 
father next summer. He will 
let me drive the motor boat on 
the sea perhaps 

—Gerald Christian, 2 Vv. 

‘My siste\has a new little baby 

girl, Ste is my niece. I aid 


si Bi 


sandwiches, ple and fce cream. 
After supper we went to the 
Queen's Hotel and went to bed. 
We didn't go to church on 8un= 


. day. After dinner we went for _ 


a walk and visited many of our 
friends. Then we went back 
to the Queen’s Hotel and had 
our dinner there. It was rain- 
ing after supper, so we didn’t go 
out for a walk. 

Monday morning after break- 
fast we went shopping and 
bought some clothes and fruit. 
Then we went ovine, Father | 


Saturday before Easter we 
worked in the house. After 
breakfast my father came to 
see me and I went home. My 
father has a new Buick car. It 
is wine coloured. My grandma 
phoned to my sister that I came 
home. My sister's: name 1s 
Bleanor McFarland, Eleanor 
and Shirley and I went to the 
movies at the Granada. The 
picture was “Danny Boy”. After 
supper grandma and I went 
downtown. My father gave 
me ten dollars for shoes, rubbers, 


My 
new shoes, rubbers and other 
things. I have more money in 
my pockets, —Lols McFarland, 
3 Vv. 


Last night we raw a big black 
and white ship on the Bay. It 
was the first boat this spring. 
Miss Leverance heard the boat 
whistle for the bridge. A man 
turned the bridge. The big ship 
went through tt to Belleville. 

—Emily Manoryk, 3 V. 
Gallant Bees 

‘This story was about e horse. 
‘The horse's name was Besa. Bess 
was very sick and she died. A 
boy was sad because Bess was 
dead. He was a soldier. He 
went to Japan. He found a 
horse in Japan. It looked like 
Bess. He Uked it very much. 
‘The ‘horse's name was Gallant 
Bess, ‘The soldier and Gallant + 
Bess went on a ship. They came 
back home. Gallant Bess had 
alittle colt. ‘The colt was very 
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From Sea to Sea 
Canada The Unknown © 
by Bruce Hutchison ~ 
NO ONE KNOWS my country, 
neither, ths stranger nor ita own 
sons, My country 1s hidden in 
the dark and teeming brain of 
youth upon the eve of its man- 


hood. My country has not found se¢se going 


itself nor felt its power nor 
learnéd‘its true place. It is all 
visions and doubts and hopes 
and dreams, It is strength and 
‘weakness, and 
7 restless 
atrivings of a boy who has pass- 
ed his boyhood but ts not yet a 
man. : 
‘A problem for America they 
call us. As well call a young 


any other eleven millions in the 
-world.. A colony they have_ 
thought us though we have re- 
belled and fought and bled for 
the right to our own government 
and finally produced the British 
Commonwealth of equal nations. 
A timid race they have called us 
because we have heen slow to 
change, because we have not 
mastered all the achievements 
nor all the vices of our neigh- 
bours. ot 
‘They have not known Canada. 
‘Who but us can fesl our fears 
and hopes and ions? How 
can allens or even, blood brothers 
‘Who can know our loneliness, 
on the immensity of prairie, In 
the dark. forest and on the 
windy sea rock? A few lights, a 
faint glow ts our largest city on 
the vast breast of the night, and 
all around blackness and emp- 
tiness and silence, where no man 
walks. We fee to little for 
a moment of fel ip and 
light and speech, we fiee into 
cities or log cabins, out of the 
darkness and the loneliness and 
the creeping silence. All about 
us Hes Canada, forever untouch- 
ed, unknown, beyond our grasp, 
breathing deep in the darkness 
and we hear its breath and are 
afraid. 
No, they could not know us, 
the strangers, for we have not 
known ourselves. 

‘Long we have been a-growing, 
but with strong bone and sure 
muscle— of two bloods, French 
and British, slow to be reconciled 
In one body. We have been like 
‘a younger boy in the shadow of 
two older brothers and, admiring 
their powers, watching the pa- 
geant of England and the raging 
energy of America, we have not 
learned our own proud stary nor 
tested our own strength. But no 
longer are we children. Now our 
time is come and !f not grasped 
will be lost forever.” 

‘Now must we make our choice. 
Now must the heaving, fluid 
stuff of Canada take shape, crys- 
tallize, and harden to a purpose. 
No people of our numbers has 
even occupled such a place be- 
fore in the flood tide of history, 
for we are of two worlds, the Old 
knowing 


England, knowing 


and the New, one foot in each, ~ 


mur of early winds. 

Can we not hear the sound of 
Canada? Can we not hear it in 
the rustle of yellow poplar leaves 
in October, and in the sudden 
trout-splach of a silent lake, the 
whisper of saws in the deep 
woods, the church bells along 
the river, the whistle of trains 
in the 


mountains, the gurgle of irriga- 
tion ditches in the hot nights, 
the rustle of ripe grain under 
the wind, and the bite of-steel 
runners in the snow?, 2 


Have we not felt the texture 


Have we not felt it in the damp, 
forest floor, In the caress 
Mf the new grass upon our face, 
salt spray of Fundy or 
Juan de Fuca, in the hot sun of 
beat of Diiz- 
fierce surge of 

summer growth? 
And the colours of Canada, 
those also have we seen. We 
have seen them in the harsh 


in pine forest and settlers’ 
clearing fires, and alkali lakes 
and autumn stubble and new 
sawdust and old stone. 
‘Yes, but we have not grasped 
it yet, the full substance of it, 
our hands, not glimpsed its 
size and shape. We have not-yet 
felt the full pulse “of its heart, 
the flex of its muscles, the pat- 
tern of its mind. For we are 
young, my brothers, and full of 
oubt, and we have lstened too 
long to timid men. But now our 
time ts come and we are ready. 
—From the Unknown Country, 
by Bruce Hutchison. By per- 
mission of the Author and 
Longmans Green & Co., Canad- 
fan. Branch. 


THE TALBOT SETTLEMENTS 
‘He was s man cast in 3 mould 


utes. Defiantly opposed to re- 
formers of all types, he partic- 
_ decreed what*he termed 
i oo water drinking 
societies”. His methods were 
rough and insulting, but more 
than any other man was he re- 
sponsible for the opening up of 
south-western Ontario. 

It was in the declining years 
of the elghteenth century that 
the youthful Colonel Thomas 
Talbot, as aide to Sir John 
Graves Simcoe, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Canadas, ac- 


veompanying the latter on an 


Inspection trip west of Niagara, 
first glimpsed the fertile lands 
lying along the north shore of 


and Uving stuff of Canada? place 


ceEEF 


3556 
igs 


And so {t was that in May, 
1801, Talbot and his first: 

landed at the mouth of 
Kettle Creek, near where Port 
Stanley now stands. and began 
their task of hewing out of the 
wilderness a new settlement, 
And near here on the brow of a 
hill overlooking Port Talbot and 
the blue ‘waters of Lake Erie, 
Talbot built his log castle—a far 
cry from the family castle across 
the seas, yet nevertheless a show 
in this new land. Im- 
printed in its halls are the foot- 
prints of soldiers, writers, states- 
men, judges and their ladies of 
‘a century ago, for in those days 


‘Upper Canada without paying 
his respects to Talbot. 
From this castle, which still 


colonial empire in this land 
that he loved so much. His 
original grant of five thousand 
acres was increased by degrees 
until it embraced over five 
hundred . thousand acres and 
extended from Long Point to 
On 


settlements to the east, he built 
a system of roads which formed 
the base of the present system 
of highways. In doing sv he 
spared neither himself nor his 
eettlers over whom he ruled like 
@ feudal lord. His word was 
law, the law was his word. In 
truth was he Ontario's Seigneur. 
‘To-day, in all the towns and 
villages throughout this land is 
the name of Talbot perpetuated. 
In St. Thomas, Port Talbot and 
Talbotville, all named after this 
nizing genus; in Port 
ley which he named after 
Lord Stanley at the time of the 
latter's visit in 1824; in Tyreon- 
nell where he ies buried. He 
and his kind have departed per- 
haps never to return, ‘but his 
shadow still les over this land. 
—Weekly Road Bulletin of On- 
tario. 


GOOD TEACHER 
(CHARACTERISTICS 

Recently a quiz was conducted 
among a group of children in 
the States who were asked to 
name characteristics of a good 
teacher. Their answers have 
been summed up to Include the 
following: Co-operation between 
teacher and pupil. kindliness 
and consideration toward in- 
dividuals, patience, interest in 
the pupil, mannerism, 
fair and impartial decisions, a 


gense of humor, the use of re- the 


cognition and praise, recognition 
of efficiency, understanding re- 


‘There you have it, teachers. 
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Roll them all into one and you 
have what the pupils look for 
in a teacher. Now that the 
Teachers’ Federation is becom- 
ing a factor in every community 
and teachers are having their * 
demands regarding remunera- 
tion acceded to, it is perhaps 
needless to suggest that teachers 
should listen to the demands of 
the boys and girls as outlined 
above. —Lindsay Watchman- 
‘Warder. 
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cute. ‘The story was sad and 


many girls cried but we liked It 
very much. —Alma Allin, 3 V. 


My Aunt Cecilla and Uncle Bob 
are travelling In the United 
States I got posteards from 
Mexico, Florida and Texas. The 
postcards were very pretty. They 
sent me one dollar and an Easter 
card. They will come to visit 
my home next summer. —Jean 
Kocher, 3 V. 


On April 11th Mrs. Kew went 
home because her mother was 
very il. I am sorry for her, The 
girls want Mrs. Kew to come 
back here. We are disappointed 
because Mrs. Kew went away. 
‘The girls liked Mri. Kew very 
much because she was very kind 
to us. We miss her —Lynette 
Fay Waller, 3 V. 


I went to the farm. A cow 
had a new baby calf. I saw 
twenty-three cows and three 
calves. Mr. Sweet milked the 
cows. When he finished milk- 
ing the cows, he weighed the 


a truck. - He 
Then he brought it back to 
school. The girls and boys drank 
the milk. —Charles Denomme, 
3v. . 


Ihave two dogs at home. 1 
like them very much. Patsy is 
a big dog. She has a puppy. 
He is very cute. She was hit by 
acar. She had a broken tooth. 
1 was sorry for her. Mother 
daddy and my sister came to see 
me. They brought Patsy. 1 
was very happy to see her. At 
home my puppy ate bad garbage. 
‘He was sick. Now he is better. 
At home I wash my dogs and I 
comb their hair. —Bob 
Houghton, 3 V. 


Rita, Frances, Emily, Maureen 
and I work in the Juntor Bulld- 
ing. We help the little child- 
ren at the table, We want them 
to be polite. I like to help them. 
The children are happy. Miss 
Ford gives us candies, bananas. 
oranges and buns. Sometimes 
she gives us money. She is very 
kind to us. —Marle Johnson, 
av. 


I got a new watch from my 
mother and father. I got it at 
Christmas. My watch aid not 
break yet. I did not lend my 
watch to the boys. I am care- 
ful. When I go to bed my watch 
lights In the night. I can.set 
the time. I ked it very much. 

—Donald Felker, 3 V. 


Sunday afternoon we went to 
a dead horse in the woods. We 


‘were sorry for it —Billy Munroe, 
3. 
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BANTING’S SECRET WAS THE 
WILL TO ACHIEVE 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Stevenson.much better than the 
one by Harris. The style of the 
latter, while exhibiting a pro- 
fessiona! smoothness, 1s . too 
Journalistic for the subject with 
‘which the book deals. The book 
by ‘Stevenson is written both 
more soberly and with greater 
understanding,, and has the 
authentic air of good biography. 
—Saturday Night, Toronto, Ont. 


‘THE GOLDFIELDS OF PORCU- 
PINE AND KIRKLAND. LAKE 
‘Wherever geologists have in- 
dicated the presence of ore, 
there you will’ find the pros- 
pector, the pioneer in the deve- 
lopment of all mining enter- 
s. He 1s true frontlers- 
man, individualistic to the core, 
shunning the comforts of clvill- 
zation to pursue a life of arduo- 
us‘toll in the hinterlands, living 
from one grubstake to another, 
ever searching for the. pot of 
gold afthe foot of the rainbow. 
Sometimes {t 1s silver that he 
seeks, sometimes copper, some- 
times, nickel, but mostly It ‘is 
gold, Sometimes he finds his pot 
of gold, more often he’ fails to 
glimpse even the rainbow. And, 
for the most part, his reward 
for success 1s meagre. But-when 
tye pot is found a wilderness 
Decomes overnight a prosperous 
settlement, a monument to the 
skill and perseverance of the 


‘prospec! 

‘two pots of gold; one 
end of the ratnbow, the gold 
fields of Porcupine and Kirkland 


The discovery of Porcupine 
came first, shortly after a geo- 
logist's report,- issued just be- 
fore the turn of the century, in- 
dicated gold bearing ore’in e 
wilderness known only to Th- 
dias and treppers. Desultory 
prospecting, with no tangible 
results, took place in the follow- 

years and then; in 1909. 
George Bannerman uncovered a 
rich showing of gold at 
Porcupine Lake. News of this 
strike broaght prospectors from 
the four corners. of the con- 


Unent to the Porcupine fleld.. nation will display its character 


‘Then followed In quick success 
fon the discovery by-John Wil- 
son, on claims’ held by. himself 
and Barry Preston, in the fading 
Nght of a summer's evening, of 
“the Golden Stairway”, the jew- 
ellery box that hecame the Dome 
Mine; the spectacular showing 
uncovered by Benny Hollinger 
and Alex Glilles beside the ab- 
andoned test pit of an earller 
prospector that grew into the 
_ greatest producer in all Canada, 
the Hollinger Mine: and the less 

. spectacular but equally impor- 
tant find of Sandy’ McIntyre 
that resulted in the mine of the 
same name. Overnight there 
sprang up 4 boom camp that, 
wiped out with the loss of sev- 
enty-one lives in the disastrous 
bush fire of 1911, rose from its 
ashes to grow into the largest 
producing gold camp in Canada 
with headquarters in the present 
city of Timmins, 


In the year of the Porcupine 


N 


‘THE CANADIAN 


fire prospectors entered the 
Kirkland Lake field and found 
the second pot of gold, richer 
even than that of Porcupine. 
‘W. H, Wright and Bd. Hargreaves 
were the pioneer prospectors in 
this district and their 


: findings 
eventually, became the Wright- qui 


‘Hargreaves Mine. Oddly enough? 
their strike did not cause a boom 
and it was not until one winter's 
night a year later that the 
‘Tough brothers and Harry Oakes 
tet out from Swastika with the 
thermometer reading 52 degrees 
below zero to restake claims 
that had, lapsed, that Kirkland 
Lake came! into prominence. It 
was here that Oakes, with no 
money to file claim, met Wright 
who financed him in the staking 
of what 1s now the rich Lake 
Shore Mine. A few years later 
‘and Porcupine’s supremacy a5 
the leading gold camp in Canada 
was being seriously challenged 
ty the newer Kirkland 

field. 

From the pots of gold at the 
ends of the rainbow have flow- 
ed wealth to the value of over 
$1,335,000,000.00 of which some 
'$450,000,000.00 has been returned 
to investors in the shape of div~ 
Idends. And the prospectors, the 
men who discovered this wealth? 
A few, with the vision to forsee 
the future, stuck with thelr 
claims from the first and have 
retired to enjoy the fruits of 
thelr discoveries, ‘The great 
majority, however, have but 
moved o! me only to the out- 
skirts of the present centres, 
others to new fields, seeking 
ther rainbow, another pot 


—_—_———_ 

A CAPITAL FOR CANADA 

by BRUCE HUTCHINSON 

‘THE, PARLIAMENT OF CAN- 
‘ADA Is about to plan a néw bet~ 
ter Ottawa, a nationdl capital 
worthy of. this nation. It is high 
time. 

‘A nation lives largely by sym- 
bols, which represent feelings 
too deep, subtle and sacred to be 
uttered directly or framed in 
words, and of such symbols a 
eapital-elty is one of the most 
profound. A great nation will 
have a great capital got neces- 
arily in bulk, expenditure and 


ornament but in quality and. 


atmosphere—while a in 
by the same outward signs. 

London is the perfect mirror 
of English character which has 
Geposited itself year by year and 
age by age upon the very stones 
of the city like a rich moss. In 
Paris, In the bright colour of 
roofs, in the strange welter of 
old housees, in delicate bridges 
of the-Seine, in the generous 
sweep of the Champs, all the 
energy, friendliness and gatety 
of the French people is reflected 
as in a mirror. 

‘These capitals grew from the 
beginning with their nations. 
‘Washington, on the other hand. 
has always been a capital apart. 
not even in a state of the Union. 
It does not have the lived-in 
Took of London and Paris but is 
rather a showpiece, a special 
drawing room, as in a Victorian 
house, which opened only for 
visitors; but as a showpiece It is, 
I suppose, without equal in the 
world, ancient or rs 


magnificent symbol of the nat- 
fon’s dream. 

Ottawa atands in a position 
different from the older and 
larger capitals. Ottawe, like Lon- 
city of its 


never stopped growing. 

like London and Paris, it is not 
the. commercial or industrial 
centre of the nation. It is re- 
latively a small place. Nor is it a 
showpiece lke Washington, 
nourished only by the govern- 
ment and devoted entirely to 
government business, 
"To plan the future Ottawa, 
therefore, is not easy. It cannot 
be planned without regard to its 
industries and it cannot be plan- 
ned on the huge scale of a city 
like London or Poris or Montreal. 
It must be @ relatively modest 
plan, but size ts not important. 
Ottawa can become the most 
Deautiful capital in the world 


because it has a natural setting 0. 


of unsurpassed beauty which has 
not keen spoiled. 

London rose from a swamp. 
Paris is on a fiat plain. Wash- 
ington grew out of, a steaming 
mud bank, which still steams. 
Ottawa stands beside a broad 
and gracious river, upon high 
banks topped, with hardwood 
groves. The south bank, with 
its fine hill, hard by the little 
canyon of the Rideau Canal, is 
almost perfect as it stands with 
its soaring spires and generous 
lawns. But the north bank has 


deserves 

have to move upstreani, or down. 
‘You cannot look past the Parlia- 
ment building now without see- 
ing smoke-stacks. Often you 
cannot breathe the air of Par- 
Mament Hill without inhaling 
the nauseous odor of chemicals. 

Likewise Ottawa, to the south 
of the Hill, has grown prolifer- 
ated like a mediaeval village 
clinging to the side of.its castle. 
A great central boulevard and 
parkway must be carved through 
the city to open {t to the light, 
and to reveal from everywhere 
the majesty of the hill. Such a 
mall has been started with the 
‘widening of Elgin Street, but it 
isin the wrong position and not 
complete. The main artery of the 
city should cut clear through the 
Rideau Club and the United 
States Embassy; and one likes to 
imagine the fine old encrusted 
characters of the Club, sealed to 
their leather chairs for genera- 
tions, Ufted.gently by a steam- 
shovel. 

‘The reconstruction of Ottawa 
is justified by the success already 
achieved there, Where man has 
set himself to the task of creat- 
ing.beauty on the Hill he has 
succeeded magnificently. The 
world holds no finer architect- 
ural picture than the Ottawa 
towers thrust up through their 
summer elm leaf, a spectacle far 
more beautiful than that of the 
London Parliament buildings 
which are their model. Or in 
winter the very spirit of the Can- 
adian seasons seems to:live in 
those towers, rimed with frost, 
lean, gaunt and hard lke the 
Canadians whe toll on the land, 


You may fix your héart on 
mS spring,” ~ 


But until you -hear the robin's 


_ song 
‘You will find it no such thing. 
For he knows just when. the 
snow files, 
And he knows spring's secrets 


It ts really truly springiime, 
hear the robin's 
—Selected. 


SSS 
in the forests and on the sea. 
No Canadian can stand and 


“look at this cluster of buildings, 


and’ let his eye follow the stern 
shaft of the Victory Tower, up- 
ward to its ultimate spire, with- 
out feeling that somehow on 
this Hill, perhaps by a happy 
accident, architects, masons and 


be completed and made worthy 
of the nation which 1s growing 


Press. By 
Author and 


field, not quite s0 well known. 
According to information re- 


he and Mrs. Bell had a summer 
home. 

Tt was in 1844 when interested 
mothers in Washington, D.C. 
began to discuss the idea of co- 
operation with teachera in the 
matter of educational needs for 
children, As a result a Mothers’ 
Club was organized. Shortly af- 
terwards it occurred to them 
that men had a amall part in 
family Ute. Therefore, fathers 
were admitted to the club, which 
became a Parents’ Club. 

In 1895, Dr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and a few 


and in November of that year 
thé first Parente’ Club in 
erm was organized at Bad- 


In a Nova Scotia report in 
1945, Mrs. B.C. Silver, the 
Nova Scotia President of Home 
‘and School sa: “The conven- 
tion this year is to be held in 
the most picturesque part of 
the Province—Baddeck, Vic- 
tora County. ‘Thia is the first 
time a convention has been tak- 
en from the central part of Nova 
Scotia, and is being held there 
in commemoration of the found- 
ing of the first Parent-Teacher 
Associa 
ham Bell 
brought the idea from Waah- 
ington 50 years ago.” 

—Brantford Exposttor. 


VOLUME L : eRe 


For Those Who Cannot Cael to Animals in London, 


nd. ‘The movement has 
Speak For Themselves been growing ever since, and to- 


day cities in nearly every coun- 


By M. B HALBERT try In the world sponsor socle- 


ties whose purpose is to look 
‘The Lost and Found telephone after the welfare of helpless and 
See en cing eet ee 
ve m¢ qj 
Tree wan something about this The, Toronto Society, again 
-aiar appeal that made it, citing'it as am example, was 
particular Gppwore urgent than founded in 1687 as the result of 
most. 8 suggestion by the late J. J. 
; Kelso, a reporter on The World. 
“y'4 be so grateful If you could tn nis reportorial experience He 
locate him,” a woman's volc® saw much cruelty to animals 
said in desperation. “His master and children, and at first the 
ig in the Navy and we would goclety cared for neglected chil- 
never forgive. ourselves If any- dren, as well as ill-treated ant- 
thing happened to Michael in mals. However, this phase of the 
his absence. We are particularly work was later turned over to 
worried because of his age—he’s the Children’s Aid. 


thirteen years old—and we 
haven't seen him since the storm 
last night.” 

‘The speaker, being. asked’ for 
‘a description of Michael, advised 
that he was part Irish Terrier, 
reddish brown in colour. 

“Please don’t worry,” the 
harassed woman was told. 

awe'lt find YOU, 


ge the, 


visited ‘the kennels to which 
stray dogs are brought in 
Humane Society cars, calling 
> Michael's name and watching 
for a reddish brown terrier. One 
day a dejected looking canine 
raised anxious brown eyes at 
the sound of the name. When 
the name was repeated, his tall 
began to wag furiously and he 
ran to meet the speaker. A 


of the missing Michael brought, 
two happy peopte to the Society 


a 


Returning lost pets, such as 
Michael, to their owners is 
merely one aspect of the work 
‘of such organizations. (It 1s 
‘an important one, however, for 
at least five hundred calls are 
answered dally by the Lost and 
Found Departments of the 
Society In some of the larger 
centres.) The Toronto Society, 


eta alae 


in otfier clues p 
vides a shelter where lost ani- 
mals are temporarily housed un- 
{il claimed, or until a new home 
fs found for them. Cases of 
cruelty or neglect reported to 
the Society are ‘investigated 
and suitable action 1s taken. 
‘The lot of Friend Dobbin has 
been greatly improved since the 
advent of Humane Socleties. 
Unfit horses are ordered off 


riding schools may be investi- 
gated: a regular check Is made 
to see that delivery horses are 


hurried ‘phone call to. the home J Bt conditions in stables and 


“Animals rescued 


to claim him, 
properly blanketed, harnessed 
On questioning the Humane Pod" shod. In summmer, co- 


Soclety driver, Michael's adopt- operative citizens’ are provided 
ed owners learned that. appar- with water pails in order that 
ently confused and frightened they may set out drinking water 
by the storm, the dog had found so. delivery horses, It is sald 
his way to = part of the city that horses require elght to ten 
where he had lived years before. canons of water a day In hot 
‘They were told that this very weather, Horses occasionally 
often happens when an animal get stuck ‘In manholes which 
becomes lost—some homing !1- have been carelessly left wn- 
stinct leads it to its former Covered: ‘The Humane Society 
residence. comes to the rescue with a crew 
‘The Toronto Humane Soclety, of men armed with ropes and 
from -whose voluminous records tackle. 
the above illustration was bor- ‘The services of certain of the 
rowed, is one of many such or- Humane Socletles include the 
ganizations founded for the distribution of attractive 
protection of animals. The pamphlets to school children 
atory goes that Richard Martin containing educational material 
of Galway, Ireland, was respon- on the care of animals. Boys 
sible for the passing of the first and girls thus taught to be kind 
Jaw in world history which re- to thelr “four-footed friends” 
cognized the rights of animals pass the {dens on to thelr 
and compelled their humane families and to other children. 
care, This law, known as 


“Martin's Act” 
1822, and was called 


Another practice which has 
proved a popular one ts that of 
granting an award of merit to 


prevent the cruel and improper 

Treatment of cattle.” Bome two Snimals which hase displayed 
yenrs later Martin also took part "C's of Be! and devote 

jn ‘the founding of the first ‘The veterinary. employed by 
Society for the Prevention of a Humane Soclety has anything 


He ts 
called on for a wide variety of 
services. Early one Sunday 
morning an urgent call came in 


Parents will be especially interested 
to read how the Cleveland center 


parents, preparing them to better 
cope with problems of home-train- 


from the residential section of ing. 


a Canadian city reporting that 
a small antmal on the street had 
its head struck ina tin can and 
was banging {t incessantly 
against the concrete sidewalk, 
keeping would-be late sleepers 
On closér .inspection 


‘Administering an 
anaesthetic was the only way in 
which the veterinary could free 
the little creature from his 
plight. On recovering con- 
eclousness the “kitty with the 
white strip down its back” 
blinked, stretched and ambled 
off the scene with an air of in- 
jured dignity. Another un- 
usual case was that of a turtle 
which was brought to the 
veterinary with a sore eye re~ 
quiring expert attention. 
Although the veterinary’s ser- 
vices are maintained matnly for 
emergency cases, anyone unable 
to pay for medical attention for 
his pet may consult-the Fumane 


by Boclety 
trucks are many and varied, Be- 
sides the usual collection of 
stray dogs and cats, the Toronto 
Society's car garnered a typical 
take one day of two chinchilla 
rabbits found walking along the 
road: a crow which insisted on 
nesting on a verandah, and a 
two-months-old lamb which had 
fallen from a truck. 

‘The funds necessary for the 
upkeep of the Toronto Humane 
Soclety come from many sources, 
Some of the money Is received 
from the sale of a calendar 
which advertises the Soclety. 
and an annual tag day Is held. 
Many antmal-loving citizens al- 
so make voluntary donat‘ons 
throughoyt the year, ‘There 1s 
as well ¥ membership fee for 
anyone wishing to belong to the 
Society. Legacies, too, are fre- 
quently left to the organization. 

Humane Societies, by ‘'speak- 
ing for those who cannot speak 
for themselves" perform a 
worthy service to their com- 
munity. They contribute not 
only to the well-belng of ani- 
mals, but to the health and 
pence of mind of every member 
of that community. —Courtesy 
Imperial Life Guard. 


A "Pre-School I Demon- 
stration Class for- 
Deaf Children 


By WARREN H. GARDNER 
‘Dr. Gardner discusses one of the un- 
met needs of parents of very young 
deaf children and tells what the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Centre is dolng to face the problem. 


The Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Centre has announced 
the opening of 2 Pre-School De- 
monstration Class for Deaf Chil- 
dren. The establishment of 
this class was made possible by - 
a grant from the Harry Coulby 
Fund of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, which has indicated its 
favourable support of the pro- 
gram for five years. 

One of the unmet needs that * 
were observed as soon as the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center opened Its doors in Sept- 
ember, 1945, was guidance for 3 
parents of very young deaf chil- 
dren, Although the Center 
was a logical and appropriate 
place for these despairing 
parents to seek advice, all that 
the staff could.do then was to 
tell them what they could do 
for the children at home, o5 to 

‘the childrei’ be 


hat 


50H 


ortunately for some children, 
they were immediately admitted t 
to such classes. The others 
faced a long waiting time. The 
Center worked out a program of 
occasional visits to the clinte for 
observation of the children and 
renewel of instructions. How~ i 
ever, these visits were limited to 

verbal instructions and brief de- 
monstrations. 

The staff at the Centre soon 
decided that the very young deat 
child could not be given 
adequate help without sultable, 
continued demonstrations. It 
was also observed that most of 
the children seen could not pro- 
fit by formal teaching. It was 
obvious that children served in ' 
the Centre could become the 
nucleus of a class for demon- 
strating training. procedures to 
parents and for research under i 
the auspices of the staff of i 
Western Reserve University. The : 
needs for such a class were out- 
lined ‘to a committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation trustees, 
committee recommended ‘sub- 
sidization of the class by the 
Cleveland Foundation trustees, 
who approved the plan. 

The summer months were 
spent by the Center's staff in 
preparing for the opening of the 
class in October. The first specl~ 
fication for the teacher was 
training and understanding of 
normal hearing children. Miss 
Ruth Bender was employed be- 
cause she had not only this 
qualification but also had taught 
young deaf children. She had 
been trained at the National 
School of Education in Evanston 
and the Pestalozi-Froebel 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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BANTING’S SECRET WAS THE 
WILL TO ACHIEVE 
(Continued from Page 1) 
‘Stevenson, much better thah the 
one by Harris, The style of the 
latter, while exhibiting a pro- 
fessional smoothness, is too 
Journalistic for the subject with 
which the book deals. The book 


* py Stevenson ts written both 


more soberly and with greater 
understanding, and. has the 
authentic air of good biography. 
~—Saturday Night, Toronto, Ont. 


- THE GOLDFIELDS OF PORCU- 
PINE AND KIRKLAND LAKE 
Wherever geologista) have in- 
dicated the presence of ore, 
there you will find the pros- 
pector, the pfoneer in the deve- 
fdpment of all mining enter- 
prises. He is true frontiers- 
man, individualistic to the core, 
shunning the comforts of civill- 
zation to pursue a life of arduo- 
us toll in the hinterlands, living 
from one grubstake to another, 
ever searching for the pot of 
gold at the foot of the rainbow. 
Sometimes it {s silver that he 
seeks, sometimes copper, some- 
times nickel, but mostly it is 
gold. Sometimes he finds his pot 
of gold, more often he fails to 
giimpse even the rainbow. And, 
for the most part, his reward 
for success is méagre. But when 
‘the pot is found a wilderness 
becomes overnight a prosperous 
settlement, a monument to the 
skill and perseverance of the 
prospector. 


prospectors 

two pots of gold; one at either 
end of the rainbow, the gold 
fields of Porcupine and Kirkland 


e. 

The discovery of Porcupine 
came first, shortly after a geo- 
logist’s report, issued Just be- 
fore the turn of the century, in- 
dicated gold bearing ore in this 
wildergess known only to In- 
diaris id treppers. Desultory 
prospecting, with no tangible 
results, took place in the follow- 
ing years and then, in 1909, 
George Bannerman uncovered a 
rich showing of gold at 


‘THE CANADIAN 


fire prospectors entered the 
Kirkland Lake field and found 


was here that Oakes, with no 
money to file claim, met Wright 
who finanéed him in the staking 
of what is now the rich Lake 
Shore Mine. A few years later 
and Porcupine’s supremacy 85 
the leading gold camp in Canada 
was being seriously challenged 
ty the newer Kirkland Lake 
fleld. - 

From the pots of gold at the 
ends of the rainbow have flow- 
ed wealth to the value of over 
$1,335,000,000.00 of which some 
'$450,000,000.00 has been returned 
to Investors in the shape of div- 
idends. And the prospectors, the 
men who discovered this wealth? 
A few. with the vision to forsee 
the future, stuck with their 
claims from the first and have 
retired to enjoy the fruits of 
thelr discoveries. The ‘great 
majority, however, have but 
moved on: some only to the out- 
skirts of the present centres, 
others to new fields, seeking 
another rainbow, another pot 
of gold. —Weekly Road Bulletin 

* of Ontario. 


A CAPITAL FOR CANADA 

by BRUCE HUTCHINSON 

THE PARLIAMENT OF CAN- 
ADA fs about to plan @ new bet- 
ter Ottawa, a national capital 
worthy of this nation. It is high 
time. 

‘A nation lives largely by sym- 
pols, which represent feelings 
too deep, subtle and sacred to be 
uttered directly or framed in 
words, and of such symbols a 
capital elty is one of the most 
profound. A great nation will 
have a great capital—not neces- 


Porcupine Lakg. News of thisNoriy in bulk. expenditure and 
strike brought prospectors from ornament but in quality and 


the four corners of the con- 
tinent to the Porcupine field. 


“Then follawed in quick success- 


fon the discovery by John Wil- 
~son, on claims held by himself 
and Harry Preston, in the fading 
light of a summer's evening, of 
“the Golden Stairway”, the jew- 
ellery box that hecame the Dome 
Mine; the spectacular showing 
uncovered by Benny Hollinger 
and Alex Gillies beside the ab- 
andoned test pit of an earlier 
prospector that grew into the 
greatest producer in all Canada, 
the Hollinger Mine; and the less 
spectacular but equally tmpor- 
tant find of Sandy McIntyre 
that*resulted in the mine of the 
same name. Overnight there 

. sprang up d boom camp that, 
wiped out with the loss of sev- 
enty-one lives In the disastrous 
bush fire of 1911, rose from its 
ashes to grow into the largest 
producing gold camp in Canada 
with headquarters in the present 
city of Timmins. i 


In the year of the Porcupine 


atmosphere—while a mean 
natiop-will display its character 
by the same outward signs. * 

London 1s the perfect mirror 
of English characters which has 
deposited itself year by year and 
age by age tipon the very stones 
of the eity like a rich moss. In 
Paris. in the bright colour of 
roofs, in the strange welter of 
old housees, in delicate bridges 
of the Seine, in the generous 
sweep of the Champs, all the 
energy, friendliness and galety 
of the French people is reflected 
as in a mirror. 

‘These capitals grew from the 
beginning with thelr nations. 
Washington, on the other hand 
has always been a cipital apart. 
not even in a state of the Union. 
It does not have the lived-in 
look of London and Faris but is 
rather a showpiece, a special 
drawing room. as in 2 Victorian 
house, which opened only for 
“visitors: but as a showpiece it is, 
I suppose, without equal in the 
cr ancient or modern) a 


magnificent symbol ofthe nat- 
fons dream. 

Ottawa stands in a position 
different from the older and 
larger capitals. Ottawa, like Lon- 


in don and Paris, ‘isa city of ite 


own, with important industries, 


never stopped growing. 

like London and Paris, it Is not 
the commercial or industrial 
centre of the nation. It is re- 


ment and devoted entirely to 
government bt ; 

To plan the Titure Ottawa, 
therefore, is not easy. It cannot 
be planned without regard to its 
industries and It cannot be plan- 
ned on the huge scale of a city 
tke London or Poris or Montreal. 
Tt must be a relatively modest 
plan, but size 1s not important. 
Ottawa can become the most 
beautiful. capital in'the world 
‘because it has a natural setting 


of Upsurpeniee beauty which has 
not been spoiled. 


London rose from a swamp. 
Paris 's on a fiat plain. Wash- 
ington grew out of a steaming 
mud bank, which still steams. 
Ottawa stands beside a broad 


groves. The south bank, with’ 
its fine hill, hard by the little 


canyon of the Rideau Canal, is" 


almost perfect as it stands with 

its soaring spires and generous 

lawns. But the north bank has 
ruined 


have to move upstream, or down. 
You cannot look past the Parlia- 
ment building now without see- 
ing smoke-stacks. Often you 
cannot breathe the air of Par- 
Mament Hill without inhaling 
the nauseous odor of chemicals. 

Likewise Ottawa, to the south 
of the Hill, hes grqwn prolifer- 
ated like a mediatval village 
clinging to the side of its castle, 
A great central boulevard and 
parkway must be carved through 
the city to open it to the light, 
and to reveal from everywhere 
the majesty of the hill. Such a 
mall has been started with the 
widening of Elgin Street, but it 
isin the wrong position and not 
complete. The main artery of the 
city should cut clear through the 
Rideau Club and the United 
States Embassy; and one likes to 
imagine the fine old encrusted 
characters of the Club, sealed to 
their leather chairs for genera- 
tions, lifted gently by a steam- 
shovel. 

‘The reconstruction of Ottawa 
is Justified by the success already 
achieved there, Where man has 
set himself to the task of creat- 
ing beauty on the Hill he has 
succeeded magnificently. The 
world holds no finer architect- 
ural picture than the Ottawa 
towers thrust up through their 
summer elm leaf, a spectacle far 
more beautiful than that of the 
London Parllament buildings 
which are their model. Or in 
winter the very spirit of the Can- 
adlan seasons seems to live in 
those towers, rimed with frost, 
lean, gaunt and hard like the 
Canadians who toll on the land, 


) 
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- You may fix your heart on 
spring,” ss 


But until you hear the robin's 
song 
‘You will find it no such thing. 
For he knows just when the 
‘snow files, 


And he knows spring’s secrets 
all, 


It ts really truly springtime, 

When you hear the robin's 

it Selected. 

—_—— 
in the foreats and on the sea. 

No Canadian ‘can stand and 
look at this cluster of buildings, 
fand'let his eye follow the stern 
shaft of the Victory Tower, up- 
ward to its ultimate spire, with- 
out feeling that somehow on 
this Hill, perhaps by a happy 
accident, architects, masons and 
stone-carvers have managed to 
grasp and materialize the beauty 
of Canada, the vastness of its 
land, its loneliness, its youth and 
its hope. This is the chief and 
central symbol of the emerging 
Canadian character. It should 
be completed and made worthy 
of the nation which 1s growing 
up around it, 

—From_ the Winnpeg Free 
Press. By permission of the 
Author and The Winnpeg Free 


field, 
feld, not quite so'well known. 
According to information re- 
celved from the Historian at the 
office of the Ontario Federation 
of Home and Schools. Dr. Bell 
was responsible for organizing 
Club in 


the first “Parents” 
Canada, at Baddeck, N.S., wi 

he and Mrs. Bell had a summer 
home. 

‘Tt was in 1844 when interested 
mothers in Washington, D.C., 
began to discuss the idea of co- 
operation with teachers in the 
matter of educational needs for 
children. As a result a Mothers’ 
Club was organized. Shortly af- 
terwards It occurred to them 
that men had a small part in 
family life. Therefore, fathers 
‘were admitted to the club, which 
became a Parents‘ Club. 

In 1895, Dr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and a few 
other Washington citizens 
brought the idea to Baddeck, 
and in November of that year 
the first Parents’ Club in 
Canada was organized at Bad- 
deck. 2 

In a Nova Scotia report in 

5, Mrs. B. C. Silver, thé 
Scotia President of Home 


the most picturesque part of 
the Province—Baddeck, Vic- 
toria County. This is the’ first 
time a convention haa keen tak 
en from the central part of Nova 
Scotia, and is being held there 
in commemoration of the found- 
Ang of the first Parent-Teacher 
Assoctatlon by Aletander Gra- 
ham Bell and his wife, who 
brought the idea from Wash- 
ington 50 years ago.” 
—Brantford Expositor, 
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Speak For Themselves 
By M, E. HALBERT 


‘The Lost and Found telephone 
at the Humane Soctety had been 
very busy that morning, but 
‘there was something about this 
particular appeal that made it 
seem a little more urgent than 
most. 


“I'd be so grateful if you could 
locate him,” a woman's voice 
said in desperation, “His master 
is in the Navy and we would 
never forgive ourselves if any- 
thing happened to Michael in 
his absence, We are particularly 
worried because of his age—he's 
thirteen years old—and ‘we 
haven't seen him since the storm 
Jest night.” 

‘The, speaker, being asked for 
‘a description of Michael, advised 
that he was part Irish Terrier, 
reddish brown in colour. 

“Please don’t worry,” the 
harassed woman was told, “I'm 


a Eee bim er: 


visited the kennels to which 
stray dogs are. brought in 
Humane’ Soclety cars, calling 
Michael's name and watching 
for a reddish brown terrier. One 
day a dejected looking canine: 
raised anxlous brown eyes at 
the sound of the name. When 
the name was repeated, his tall 
began to wag furlously and he 
ran to meet the speaker, A 
hurried ‘phone call to the home 
of the missing Michael brought 
two happy /people to the Soclety 
to claim him. 


On questioning the Humane 
Soclety driver, Michael's adopt- 
ed owners learned that, appar- 
ently confused and frightened 
by the storm, the dog had found 
his way to a part of the city 


_. Where he had lived years before. 


They were told that this very 
often happens when an animal 
hecomes lost—some horhing in- 
stinct leads it to its former 
residence. 


The Toronto Humane Society, 
from whose voluminous records 
the above illustration was bor- 
rowed, is one of many such or- 
ganizations founded for the 
protection of animals. ‘The 
story goes that Richard Martin 
of Galway, Ireland, was respon- 
sible for the passing of the first 
law in world history which re- 
cognized the rights of animals 
and compelled thelr humane 
care. This law, known as 
“Martin's Act”, was passed in 
1822, and was called “an act to 
prevent the cruel and improper 
treatment of cattle,” Some two 
yenrs later Martin also took part 
in the founding -of the first 
Society for the Prevention of 

ae 


been growing ever since, and to- 
day cities In nearly every coun- 
try in the world sponsor socie- 
ties whose purpose is to look 
after the welfare of helpless and 
neglected animals. e 


The Toronto -Society, again 
citing’ it as an example, was 
founded in 1887 as the result of 
a suggestion by the late J.J. 
Kelso, a repdrter on The World. 
In his rpportorial experience he 
saw much cruelty to animals 
and children, and at first the 
Soclety cared for neglected chil- 
dren, as well as ill-treated ani- 
mals. However, this phase of the 
work was later turned over to 
the Children’s Ald. 


Returning lost pets, such as 
Michael, to. their owners is 
merely one aspect of the work 
of such organizations, (It is 
‘an important one, however, for 
at least five hundred calls are 
answered daily by the Lost and 
Found Departments of the 
Boclety in some of the larger 
centres.) The Toronto Society, 


vides a shelter where lost ani- 
mals are temporarily housed un- 
tit claimed, or until a new home 
4s found for them, Cases of 
cruelty or neglect reported to 
the Soclety are investigated 
and suitable action ts taken. 

The lot of Friend Dobbin has 
been greatly improved since the 
advent of Humane Socleties. 
Unfit horses are ordered off 
work; conditions in stables and 
riding schools ‘may be investi- 
gated: a regular check 1s made 
to see that delivery horses are 
properly blanketed, harnessed 
and shod, In summmer, co- 
operative citizens are provided 
with water pails in order that 
they may set out drinking water 
for delivery horses. Jt is said 
that horses require efght to ten 
ealions of water a day In hot 
weather. Horses occasionally 
get stuck in manholes which 
have been carelessly left un- 
covered. The Humane Soclety 
comes to the rescue with a crew 
of men armed with ropes and 
tackle. 


The services of certain of the 
Humane Societies include the 
distribution of attractive 
pamphlets to school children 
contatning educational material 
on the care of- animals. Boys 
and girls thus taught to be kind 
to their “four-footed friends” 
pass the ideas on to thelr 
families and to other children, 
Another practice which has 
proved a popular one ts that of 
granting an award of merit to 
animals which have displayed, 
acts of herotsm and devotion. 
The veterinary employed by 
a Humane Soclety has anything 


but a monotonous life. He is 
called on for a wide variety of 
services. Early one Sunday 
morning an urgent call came in 
from the residential section of 
8 Canadian city reporting that 
a small animal on the street had 
its head struck ina tin can and 
was banging it incessantly 
against the concrete sidewalk, 
keeping would-be late sleepers 
awake. On closer inspection 
the “small animal” proved to 
bea skunk! Administering an 
anaesthetic was the only way in 
which the veterinary could free 
the ttle creature from his 
plight, On recovering con- 
selousness the “kitty with the 
white strip down its back” 
bilnked, stretched and ambled 
off the scene with an air of in- 
jured dignity. Another un- 
usual case was that of a turtle 
which was brought to the 
veterinary with a sore eye re- 
quiring expert attention. 
Although the veterinary's ser- 
vices are maintained mainly for 
emergency cases, anyone unable 
to pay for medical attention for 


his pet may consult the Humane, 
got cretaiges eso 


Animals ‘rescued by Society 
trucks are many and varied. Be- 
sides the usual collection of 
Stray dogs and cats, the Toronto 
Society's car garnered a typleal 
take one day of two chinchilla 
rabbits found walking along the 
road; a crow which insisted on 


“nesting. on a verandah, and a 


two-months-otd lamb which had 
fallen from a truck. 

The funds necessary for the 
upkeep of the Toronto Humane 
Soclety come from many sources, 
Some of the money Is received 
from the sale of a calendar 
which advertises the Soctety. 
and on annual tag day {s held, 
Many antmal-toving citizens al- 
so make voluntary donat'ons 
throughout the year. ‘There ts 
as well a membership fee for 
anyone wishing to belong to the 
Soclety. Legacies, too. are fre- 
quently left to the organization. 

Humane Socleties, by “‘speak- 
ing for those who cannot speak 
for themselves” perform a 
worthy service to thelr com- 
munity, ‘They contribute not 
only to the well-being of ant- 
mais, but to the health and 
peace of mind of every member 
of that community. —Courtesy 
Imperial Life Guard. 


A Pre-School Demon- 
stration Class for 


Deaf Children 
By WARREN H. GARDNER 


Dr. Gardner discusses one of the un- 
met needs of parents of very young 
deaf children and tells what the. 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Centre is doing to face the problem. 


to read how 


‘The Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Centre has announced 
the opening of a Pre-School De- 
monstration Class for Deaf Chil- 
dren, The establishment, of 
this class was made possible by 
a grant from the Harry Coulby 
Fund of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, which has indicated its 
favourable support of the pro- 
gram for five years, 

One of the unmet needs that 
were observed a5 soon as the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center opened {ts doors in Sept- 
ember, 1945, was guidance for 
parents of very young deaf chil- 
dren. - Although the Center 
was a logical and appropriate 
place for these despairing 
Parents to seek advice, all that 
the staff could do then was to 
tell them what they could do 
for the children at home, or to 
ugmpsy.that ‘the childreif’ be 
theph conserva- 

tunately for some children, 
they were immediately admitted 
to such lasses. The others 
faced a tong waiting time. The 
Center worked out a program of 
occasional visits to the clinic for 
observation of the children and 
renewrl, of instructions, How 
ever, these visits were limited to 
verbal instructions and brief de- 
monstrations. 

The’ staff at the Centre soon 
decided that the very young deat 
child could not be given 
adequate help without suitable, 
continued demonstrations. It 
was also observed that most of 
the children seen could not pro- 
fit by formal teaching. It was 
obvious that children served In 
the Centre could become the 
nucleus of a class for demon- 
strating training procedures to 
parents and for research, under 
the auspices of the staff of 
Western Reserve University. The 
needs for such a class were out- 
lined to a committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation trustees, 
committee recommended sub- 
sidization of the class by the 
Cleveland Foundation, trustees, 
who approved the plan. 

The summer months were 
spent by the Center's staf in 
preparing for the opening of the 
class in October. The first speci- 
fication for the teacher was 
training and understanding of 
normal hearing children, Miss 
Ruth Bender was employed be- 
eause she had not only. this 
qualification but also had taught 
young deaf children. She had 
been trained at the National 
School of Education in Evanston 
and the Pestalozzi-Froebel 


(Continued on Page 8) 


“SPORTS ROUND-UP” 
, AMD 
by Miss E, Leverance 


‘\ For the last issue of the 


Canadian, we should like to 
publish again all the winners in 
the field of sports cor the year. 
Al‘of these girls are to be pre- 
sented with crests at the gradua~ 


* tion exercises in June. 


SOFTBALL, 

‘Our tournament began early in 
the full—we played off the games 
on our own diamond in the west 
field and in our drill hall, The girls 
have become enthusiastic softball 
fans and competition was very keen. 
INT. CHAMPS—R. Chupik (Capt), 

J. Kocher. 
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CHAMPS—J. Grielle (Capt), 
G. Swain, A. Hanna, 
ai. Swayne. V. Cork. I. Jones, 


and Mr, Vaughan. we shaped up 
‘two double courts this year and the 
drill hall was the scene of many 
a closely contested battle of the 
birdies. All senior girls participated 
‘and we are happy to announce that 
Jeannine Gravelle came through 
defeating all her contestants and 


course’ this game 
the 0. 8. D, but this year we 
decided to Te-introduce it and it has 


peter ‘Vorvis better start 
‘GR. CHAMPION 1947, Lula Vorvis. 


OUR GYMNASIUM 


indeed 1s the most popular game 
with the O. S. D. girls. ce 
begins early in the fall and 
strenuous hours are put in every 
‘week in preparation for our tourna- 
ments in the spring. As our 
readers know, a Senlor team was 
entered in the C.OSS.A. last year 
‘and although we didn’t set the re- 
cords on fire, the experience proved 
of unimaginable value for this 
season. This year our Junior team 
took the Bay of Quinte Champion- 
fhip with flying colours in Pebruary 
‘and lost out in the provincials when 
Niagara ousted us by a score of 
23-19. However we are determined 
ta go back next year and maybe with 
Bantom team (under 15) in tow. 
Something to look forward to! 


Janlor Bay of Quinte C. 0. 8. S. A. 
Champs. 

L. Vorvis (f) (Capt), J. Gravelle. 
(0, M. Hedden (f), G. McCourt (f). 
D. O'Neill (g).” Laidlow (gz). D. 
Henault g). 

INT. O. 8. D, CHAMPS~—E. Wilson 
(Capt). R. Chuplk, L. McParland. 
4, Lazaravia, A. Allin, L Wallen M. 
Smith, 

BR. 0,8. D. CHAMPS—V. Cork 
(Capt). J Gravelle, H. Hanna, J. 
‘Meta. ©. McArthur, M Cassel, M. 
LeMire. i 


‘BADMINTON 
‘With Spring comes badminton 


and with the help of Mr. Hodgson 


Sandwiched between’ practices 
for our Pield day we have been giv- 


out of patience first 
“Yours * truly”. The | marching 
especially is proving difficult—it is 
indeed a problem to 
sixty deaf girls in perfect time if 
we master the situation—well we 
shall see June 4th! 
SWIMMING 
Every Tuesday evening we go to 
Albert College for « swimming period 
‘that lasts from 7—8. About two- 


sults and the majority have greatly 
improved thelr swimming technique 
ale ae 


Al, 
High z 
3. J. Laidlaw, 
‘All Intermediate and Senior girls 
who enter: 
three of more points 
pins. Winners 
fccompliah ityno doubt it is Une fact A ,cemmus Bi. S. 
that everyone inughs so heartily, the D°G.woin 
all. important co-ordination ‘just DOME 
te are ey Eally MADoyE 
proud of the wrigiving at the fist 08.8.4. FIELD DAY MAY 31 
of the season our nerves were always The annual district field day was 
on edge when she soared out over held at Albert May 31, 1—4 
fhe pool “although she never ad- P.M. In spite of muddy track, 
milzed” those “belly-flope”, were the entrants showed great form and 
Hurting still, Rose Chup siso the atetes of he ay, pub on 8 
very graceful ttle great- chow. Congratulations to 
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INT. GIRLS’ CHAMPION Wilson—Srd, for 75 yd. dash—t 
May Hedden point. —3 points for Jr. Relay. 

JUNIOR GIRLS' CHAMPION D, McArthur—Jr, Relay—$ points. 
Tala Vorvis L, Cayer—Jr. Relay—3 points, 


ee ea Jump 1, A. Samus 80 ye daub —I. D. Patterson. 
2. C. McArthur 3. M. Swayne. ce 3. K, Bearson. 
‘Throw—1. C. McArthur 2. : 

Softball TT eG. Me Prencom. 80 7S. daab—l. M. Potter. 2.3. 


1. A. Samus 2. 
Intermediate Boys: 
3. ML Bwayne. 59 yg. 


Juntor Boys: 
50 yd. dasb—1. ‘T. Dela, 2. 
‘Hiliman "3. A. Bourwet 


Standing Broad Jump—t. BE. Bow- Junior Girts: 
man 2. M. Hedden 3. G. McCourt 59 yd. dash—1. J. Ball 2, B, 
Running Brosd Jump—1. D. O’elll Lou, Foster. 3. M. Gale, 
2. M. Hedden. 3.G. Swain. pa, pory acer: 
‘Softball Tarow 1 EL sones 2. M. 95 yd. dash—1. E. Jeblance. 2. 
Hop Step & Jump—i. E. mae mae 3. B. Parliament. 
2. M. Hedden 3. M. Cassel. ,.PAPY Citi: | 
220 yd. relay—ist. team—E. Bow- poRe Caldwell, 4: 
drag IS Gracin. M.A. © _-_-B. Bishop, 3. 8. Bilbreath. 
base! 1 ‘Wheelbarrow Race—l. D. Patter 
. Dd. 1. Mi. ist BE 
High Jump—t. D. ONeill 2M. Het on Poster, 2. B. Hemphill, 
1 Hayes, 3. R. Hi, K. Searson. 


Junlor Girls: 

soya. dua. Le Vorvis 2. L. Cover wheelsanew Race. J, Guest, 
ae paki. J, silver. 2. J. Cullen, J. Masct. 

75 yd. dash—1. L. Vorvis 2. D. 3. M. Wasdworth, M. O'Neill 


Running Brosd—1, E. Manoryk son, 3. D. Green, J. Carey, 


1 Cayer 3. Kocher. 


\ senior Class, Using Group Hearing Ald 
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Hi-el Hot Hi-et Hot 1 work in the carpenter shop. 
‘Teddy Bear saya, “Squeaki" MY 


‘The doll says, “Ma-ma!”” 
‘The doll says, “Ma-mal” 
Hi-el Ho! Hi-e! Hot 
‘The doll says, “Ma-ma!” 

—Marilyn Bishop. 


‘The cow says, ‘Moo! Mooi” 
"The cow says, “Moo! Moo!” 


I work in the Agriculture shop. 
My teacher is Mr. Hodgson, I 
Hi-el Ho! Hi-e! Hol fixed a wagon. I drive the horses 
‘The cow says, “Moo! Moo!” on the farm. I helped fill the 
—Edward Rosengren. silo with corn, Last fall I helped 


“lnk! Honk! 
“Honk! Honk! fit 


T helped put # roof on the grain 
Hi-e! Ho! shed: I made a water pan for 
‘The car says, “Honk! Honk! Mr. Hodgson, I made « funnel. 
~Cecll Martin. | made a sult-case carrier. 

made a ttle shovel for sand. 


Skipper, says, z —Eugene Cayer. 
Hil-e! Hol Hi-et Hol X work in the Agriculture shop. 
Sk!pper says, “Bow-wow!” My teacher is Mr, Hodgson. 


—Doune Clary. made a big trunk. I made a small 
box. I Uked to work in the 
agriculture shop, —John Kuzyk. 


I work in the agriculture and 
farm mechanics shop. Mr. Hodg- 


‘Hi-e! Ho! Hi-el Hot 
‘The cat says, “Meow!” 
—Faye Westbrook. son Js my teacher. I helped put a 


roof on the grain ahed. I fixed a 
desk, I fixed a broken chair. I 
drove the horses. I helped fll the 
silo last fall. T helped with the 


‘The mouse says, “Eee! Eee!” 
‘The mouse says, “Eee| Eee!” 
Hi-e! Ho! Hi-e! Hol 
mouse says/“Eee! Eeet” 
set 


y B25 A 
pales i a 5 
i ‘Putt’ lamp,’'a work ‘bench, 
‘The boat says, “Putt! Putti” large lamp, a stool and a tit 
‘Hi-e! Ho! Hi-e! Hol rack this year. —Peter Solski, 


‘The boat says, “Putt! Putt!” 7 wore in the sewing sho; 
wing shop, the 
—David Legue. iaundry ahop, the home econom- 
‘The airplane says,‘M-m-m-m1 les shop and the beauty culture 
M-m-m-mi" shop. My teacher is Miss Ketche- 
‘The airplane says.‘M-m-m-m! son in the sewing shop, Mrs. 
M-m-m-m!" Mullins in the laundry shop, 
Hi-e! Ho! Hi-e! Ho! ‘Mss Daly in the home economics 
‘The airplane says, ‘M-m-m-m! shop an . Kew in the beauty 
: M-m-m-m!” { culture/shop. I {ron clothes in 

. Jean Drury. the Jaundry, * 
a ae One day Miss Daly told me to 
Jimmy says, “Come! Come!” nyt wax on the table and floor. 


Jimmy says, “Came! Come!” ‘wash 
Hi-¢! Ho! Hi-e! Ho! fa here scotmlca rock Z 
Jimmy says, “Come! Come!” — troned the clothes and cleaned 


—Nohn Kreel. ‘the aprons and towels. Mrs. 

‘The lamb says, “Baa! Baal . Kew told us to wash Marie 

‘The lamb says, “Baal Baal Lemire's hair. Miss Ketchson: cutg 

Hi-e! Ho! Hi-el Ho! out some pyjamas. She gave 

‘The lamb says, "Baa! Baal them to us to sew. We sew 
"Nancy Moon. blouses and other things. 

x —Rita June Robinson, 


I work in the sewing shop. the 
1. and Il. Vocational laundry shop, the home ‘econ 
(F. P. Cunningham) omlcs shop and the hair dress- 
Iwork In the sewing shop, the ing shop. My teacher 1s Miss 
lqundry shop, the home ecom- Ketcheson in the sewing shop, 
fea shop and the beauty culture Mra, Mullins in the laundry, M'ss 
shop. My teacher !s Mrs. Kew 1m paly in the home economics 
the beauty culture shop. M'as shop and Mrs. Kew In the hair 
Ketcheson in the sewing shop, dressing shop. Mr. Kew waves 
Miss Daly in the home economi- the girls’ hair In the hair dress- 
fes shop, Mrs. Mullins in the jng shop and I learn to cook In 
laundry shop. I iron the clothes the home economics shop, 
in the laundry. I make cakes, Dorothy Guest. 
ples, puddings, cookles, tarts and . 
biseults in the home economies __I work in the agriculture shop. 
shop. I also cook meat, fish vere- My teacher 1s Mr. Hodgson. I 
tables, Iwash clothes inthe made two ash trays for my 
machine. I iron clothes in the father and my brother. I made 
laundry. I like to clean clothes. & letter holder for my sister. T 
In the hair dressing shop I wash made a floor pan, I made a large 
hair and am learning to finger book case. I made two bench 
wave. In the sewing room Ihave clamps. © —Russell Romaine. 
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MY SHOP WORK 


tne aera Me 


(-case carrier for myself. 
—John Rawlings. 


Senior School 


READING AND LITERATURE 
(C, A. Holmes) 


During the past school year 
interest. has increased in 
reading of books. This has 
been most noticeable among the 
pupils in the Intermediate De- 
partment although the Senior 
pupils have made good use of 
the books available, It is plan- 
ned to add many new books to 
the Ubrary during the summer. 


. The reading of books is a fine 


way to use leisure time and we 
hope all our pupils will get much 
happiness from thelr reading. 
‘The synopsis printed below Is 
the original work of a girl who 
reads very widely since she lost 
her hearing when seven years 


1 old. 


‘The Box Car Chitdren 


“The Box Car Children,” ts a 
story about four children who 
are travelling locking for a place 
they might call home. ‘Their 
father and mother are dead and 
they are afraid to go to their 
grandfather's because they 
think he doesn’t want them. 


story opens with the four 
‘lout: in a bakery 


‘window. The baker's wife Goes 
not Uke children but allows 
them to stay for the night be- 
cause Henry, the eldest, sald 
they would work for the baker. 

During the night Henry and 
Jesste, the eldest girl, heard the 
baker and his wife planning to 
cend Benny, the smallest child, 
to the children's home. Henry 
and Jessie woke Violet, the next 
youngest girl, Henry takes Ben- 
ny in his arms and they all go 
from the bakery. ‘They walked 
nearly all night and then slept 
in a haystack during the day. 
In the evening when they woke 
up they bad a drink of water 
ata nearby pump. Continuing 
their walk they had to hide be- 
hind some bushes when the 
baker and his wife passed. 

‘The children walked on until 
they came to a drinking foun- 
tain beyond the branch of two 
roads, They slept in the woods 
for atime. Jessie found an old 
box car on a pair of rusted 
tracks. It was beginning to rain, 
so she went back and got the 
children. i 

Next day Henry found work 
in a nelghbouring town and 
brought home some food. 

‘The other children had found 
a dog who was later given the 
name of “Watch.” 

Next day the three younger 
children went exploring while 
Henry went to Work. They found 
a-:dump and picked out the 
dishes with the smallest cracks 
and an old kettle. 

In a few days they had every- 
thing like home Henry went 
to work regularly and brought 
home food and things. One 


1. Bunday they made 


swimming 
pool by damming a little stream 
nearby. went cherry- 
picking for the man Henry 
worked for. 


Henry entered a free for all 
race a few days later and won. 
He took the prize from a man 
and shook hands with his 
grandfather but he did not know 
who his grandfather was. 
Nelther did his grandfather 
know that Henry was his grand- 
son, Benny soon learned a llttle 
reading and writing, but pretty 
soon Violet took sick. Henry 
went to Doctor Moore for whom 
he worked, who took them all to 
his‘home and soon notified their 
grandfather, Thelr grandfather 
stayed at Dr. Moore's house un- 
til Violet was nearly well, when 
Henry found out that Mr, James 
Henry was really James Henry 
Alden, thelr grandfather, 


When Violet was well they 
went to live with their grand- 
father and soon the old boxcar 
was moved into the backyard so 
the children would not get lone- 
some. Watch, thelr dog, stayed 
with them, and the book closes 
on the four, thelr dog, their 
grandfather and Dr. Moore in 
front of the old box-car. 
—Flora Clark, 2 A. Sr. 


SENIOR LANGUAGE 
(MI8s C, MALONEY) 
A Day In Tordnto 
(At the Royal York Hotel and 
the Museum) 


On Wednesday morning at 
5.15 am. I was awakened by 
Enld Bowman, and Miss Ried 
told us to dress in the washroom. 
‘We got ready’ to go to the dining 
room with a group of small girls, 
For breakfast we had tomato- 
Juice, puffed-wheat, poached 
egg on toast, toast and jam, and 
milk. After breakfast we got 
on the bus and Mr. Flagler was 
the chauffeur. As we rode 
along, I felt sick so Miss Nurse 
told us to chew some gum to 
make me feel better, and Mr. 
Morrison told Mr. Flagler to 
stop the bus. When we stopped 
at Oshawa. we got off and walk- 
ed to Hotel Genosha. We had 
malted milk there. Then we 
walked back and got on the bus. 


‘We were on the way to Toron- 
to, When we arrived at the city. 
the bus went another road which 
I had never seen before. We 
got off the bus and went 
through an enormous door into 
the Royal York Hotel. ‘This 
hotel ts the tallest of all the 
hotels in Toronto and it is very 
large. There is a long subway 
under the ground from - the 
Royal York to the Union Station. 


First we went to floor six to 
put our coats there and to comb 
our hair, “at 


We came down to the first 
floor and waited there in a 
beautiful big hail until the 
meetings were over. While we 
were reading the names we 
noticed Mrs, Kendall _ whose 
former name was Phyllis 
‘Thompson. We talked for a little 
while, Then we entered a room. 
I was quite nervous. We sat 
down and waited until Miss 
Nurse finished teaching her 
class. We sat on other chairs and 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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DEATH, OF Hi. B, FETTERLY 


Mr. H. B. Fetterly, M. A. 
Superintendent of the Ontario 
School ‘for the Deaf from 1930 
to 1934 died in the Bellevil'e 
General Hospital on Saturday, 
May 10th. : 

Before being appointed Super- 
intendent of the 0. 8. D. Mt. 
Fetterly had served in several 
branches of education, having 
been Principal of Cornwall 
Collegiate Institute and In- 
spector of Public Schools in 
Dundas County. Sinc® his re- 
tirement he had lived in Bolle- 
ville and had given generously 
of his time to the Board of 
Education of which he had been 
a member for-nine years and to 
the Children's Ald Soclety of 
which he had been President for 
ten years. 

While Mr. Fetterly was Supe- 
Intendent of the O. 8. D. the 
Juntor Residence was built 

‘Mr. ° Fetters was ‘twic? 
married. His first wife died in 
1933 and he later married Mir+ 
Mabel Allison, formerly nurse at 
the O. 8. D., who. survives him. 
Also left to mourn his loss are 
two daughters, Dr. Muriel 
Cuykendall of Ithaca, N.Y. and 


‘Miss “Jean  Fetterly, chief 
Librarian of the Oshawa Public 
Library. 


‘On Monday evening, May 12th. 
f funeral rervice was conducted 
in the Pinkston Funeral Home 
by the Reverend D. C. Amos, 
Minister of Bridge Strost 
‘United Church of which Mr. 
Fetterly was an elder and act've 
member. 
rervice included representatives 
of the staffs of the O, 8. D.. city 
rehools, fraternal socteties, city 
churches; Rotary Club, and the 
provincial Department of Edu- 
cation, . 

Service was conducted in 
the United Church at Win- 
chester. Ontario, on May 13th 
pnd interment took place at 
Maple Ridge cemetery. 

‘The sympathy of the Superin- 
tendent and other employees of 


Those attending the- 


’ INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Mr. W. J. Morrison, Superin- 
tendent and Miss Catherine 
Ford, Director of Professional 
‘Training attended the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Meeting of the 
International Counclt. for 
Exceptional Children held in 
Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, 
Canada, May 11—14, 

Two sessions having special 
interest for educators of deaf 
children were held on May 12 
and 14, the former on problems 
of the deaf and the latter on 
those of the hard of hearing. 
At the former Miss Ford 
presented a paper which will 
Fe published in The Canadian. 
At the same session Dr. Richard 
Silverman, . Central Institute 
for the Deaf, 8t. Louis spoke on 
“The Deaf Child” stressing the 
pellet In it on the part of the 
teacher, plus ‘zeal and hard 
work, In this connection Dr. 
Silverman paid tribute to 
former great teachers such as 
Dr. Caroline Yale and Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, and to 
present leaders including Dr. 
and Mrs, A. W. G. Ewing of 
England..It is the opinion of Dr. 
Silverman that with the modern 
approach to the education of 
deaf children, with the use of 
hearing aids, with early admis- 
sion to school end with well- 
trained and zealous teachers 
the age Ing of deaf.children of 
five years compared with 
ing children can be reduced to 
three years and even more with 
many children. 

‘At the session on the Hard- 
of-Hearing the special speakers 
were Dr. Silverman, and Dr. 
Warren H. Gardener, Director 


of Clinical Services, Cleveland - 


Hearing and ,Speech Center, 
‘Western Reserve University. 

‘The Meeting of the Interna- 
tonal Coune’l was exceptionally 
well organized under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Florence S. Duntop. 
Ottawa, The president-elect Js 
Dr. Harley %. Wooden, Superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Schoo! 
for the Deaf, who was active in’ 
the orfanization before he be- 
came superintendent of the 
Michigan School.” 


VISIT TO ROME, NEW YORK 


On Thursday. May 22nd.+ W. 
J. Morrison Superintendent, C. 
A. Holmes, Assistant to the 
Suoerintendent, 'F. P. Cunning- 
ham, Guidance teacher, Miss 
M. €. Maloney, Teacher of 
Language. /senfor schéol and 
‘Mex, A. Wannamaker, Teacher 
of Language, intermediate 
rehool visited the Central New 
York School for the Deaf, Rome, 
New York. This school is one of 
our nearest neighbours, being 
100 mites by motor from Belle- 
ville. Our party drove to Rome 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 
2ist, and were graciously enter- 
tained by Mr. H. 5,’ Sparks, 
Superintendent. and Mrs, Sparks 
and the teaching staff of the 
school, 

‘Our visit to Rome was pri- 
marily “for the purpose of see- 
ing the new vocational building 


: 


‘hear- | 


completed in 1938 which \is 
modern in every way. The 
erection of other buildings, 
planned for some time, had to 
fe postponed on account of the 
Exchange of views was very 
helpful and all members of our 
party were impressed with the 
consclentiousness and applica~ 
tion to duty of Superintendent 
Sparks and teaching staff, so 
characteristic of instructors of 
deaf children, 

It is expected that Mr. Sparks 
and teachers from the CN.YS38. 
will visit the ©. 8.D. We look 


forward to continuing discks= 


sions of common interests /in 
our special field of-education 
and to reciproacting their 
staff's hospitality. 


EMPIRE DAY 


May 23rd. is set apart in the 
schools of Ontario as Empire 
Day. Annually a booklet is 
prepared by the. Department of 


_ Education, outitning a program 


me to be presented by. children 
in all schools, The Minister of 
Education, Honourable George 
A. Drew prepored a special 
message for this booklet, con- 
taintng the following paragraph: 

“For nearly fifty years Empire 
Day has been observed in our 
schools in this province as a day 
set apart ‘for special thowight 
about the British Empire and 
for thanksgiving that we are 
members of that great and 


Day by a) 
priate school activities ahd 
special programmes.” 

On the morning of May 23rd. 
all pupils of the O. 8. D. and 
teaching staff assembled on the 
Jawn in front of the main bulld- 
ing for the saluting of the flag 
and recital of the following 
pledge: (I pledge allegiance to 
my Mag. and to the Empire for 
which it stands, ope nation, 
indivisible, with liberty, equality, 
and Justice for atl). ‘The colour 
party in charge of raising the 
flag was composed of Howard 
Janes, Donald Corlett, James 
Barron, and Peter Solski, 

This was followed by the 
National Anthem, after which 
three rousing cheers were given. 

‘As in former years this cere- 
mony was under the direction 
of Mr. Alec Gordon, who trained 
the pupils, 


CHILDREN ENTERTAINED 
BY A.Y. P. A. 


On Monday evening, May 
19th, children of the O. 8. D. 


-who attend Christ Church were 


entertained by the  Senlor 
A. ¥. P. A. in the Parish Hall of 
the church. 

The first part of the evening 
was, spent playing games and 
dancing supervised by Miss 
Margaret Kellar. a member of 
the ©. 5. D. staff as well as of 
the A. ¥. P. A.. and her com- 
mittee. Later the children sat 
down to a long table decorated 
with the 0.8. D. colours of 
blue and gold. Matching 
candles and a bouquet of spring 
wild flowers completed the de- 
coration, Refreshments of.tce 


’ 


, 


cream, cake, fruit, candy and 
chocolate milk were served by 
candlelight under the direction 
of Miss Shirley Johnson and 
her committee. 

Guests at the party included 
Reverend J. Grant Sparling, 
Rector and Mrs, Sparling. 

‘Appreciation on behalf of the 
children is extended to President 
George Meades, Jr. and the 
members of Christ Church, 
Senlor A. ¥. P. A. for their kind- 
ness and generosity. 


CIRCUS 


On Monday, May 12th., pupils 
and teachers of the O. 8, D. were 
entertained by the Shrine Club 
of Belleville, who invited them 
to visit the cireus in the Belle- 
ville Arena, All arrangements 
were made by’ Mr, C. N. Nichol- 
son of the Shrine Club. Pupils 
have written letters of thanks 
telling how much they enjoyed 
all features of the circus in- 
cluding the performances of 
the animals. We are greatly 
indebted to the Shrine Club for 
thelr thoughtfulness and 
generosity. 


RC.M.P, VISITS 0.8.D. 


‘The pupils of the Ontario 
School for 
thrilled recently then Constable 
Storey of the local branch of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
come to vielt them. As the 
Superintendent, Mr. W. J, Mor- 
rison, escorted the “‘Mountle” to 
the platform a roar of spon- 
taneous applause filled the,sa- 
‘gemb! room,; A . n 
figure in his smart uniform with 
reariet tunic, blue breeches and 
nolished brown leggings and 
boots with silver spurs. Constable 
Storey was at once the idol of all 
from the youngest Junior to the 
oldest senior. 

When he had spoken briefly, 
the film “Through The North- 
West Passage" was shown. The 
training of recruits was seen 
first. . Physical fitness, smart- 
ness of appearance, strict disct- 
nline and obedience are very 
{mportant. ‘The well-trained 
horses with thelr akilful riders 
presented an interesting scene 
as they manoeuvred and as they 
Jumped the hurdles, The second 
nart of the film showed the 
RCMP. boat “St. Roche" as it 
voynged from Vancouver north- 
ward through Bering Stratt 
across the Arctic Ocean then 
routhward to Halifax. Two 
years, 1940-1042, were spent in 
making this voyage of about 
4,000 miles. ‘There were many 
interesting pictures of this 
barren region. ‘The friendly 
Eskimos beside thelr igloos or 
travelling behind thelr team of 
huskies, the gigantic {cebergs 
and {ce flelds upon which the 
polar bears climbed after swim- 
ming in the icy waters, the 
schools of sea Hons and rolling 
waves of the north Atlant 
seemed very real. . 

Mr. Morrison thanked Con- 
rtable Storey for the film and 
for coming to spenk to the pupils 
and teachers. The hearty 
clapping of hands showed their 
pleasure in gaining a new fiend 
in one of the members of the 
famous Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police. —C. AH. 


the Deaf were, 


ASSOCIATION PICNIC 
On Tuesday, June 10, the 
annual Aasoclation picnic was 
held in Tweed Memorial Park. 
Wives and families of the 
3, and thirty senior 
nm, A pragramme 
sports, under the direction of 
Mr. Geo. Whalen, included 
softball and swimming which 
were much enjoyed. F 
At the conclusion of a bounti- 
“ful picnic supper, Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, on behalf of the 
‘Association presented “Jim” and 
“Margaret” Rickaby with an 
attractive table lamp and their 
son, Norman, with a lovely book 
from Miss Ford. The best wishes 
of all go with the retiring 
president and his family as Mr. 
Rickaby leaves the OSD. to 
‘accept a teaching position In the 
“Toronto Public Schools. 


Pela 
QUARTER CENTURY CLUB 
The Province of Ontario s 

presenting to all civil servants 

who have been in the service for 
twenty-five years or more a gold 
pin to women and a gold button 
to men, on which is incribed 

“Quarter Century Club, Ont- 

aro," with the Ontario Coat of 

Arms in the centre. The Prime 

Minister, Honourable George A. 

Drew presented pins and buttons 

at the Parliament Bulldings to 

those who could be present. 

‘Six members of our staff: Misses 

Catherine Ford, Ethel Nurse 


gratulations are extended to 
these recipients on thelr long 
and faithful service. 
—— 


COLOR FILM’ “MAGAZINE 

MAGIC” SHOWN AT 0.S.D. 

On Tuesday afternoon, May 
8th, the pupils and staf! had 
the pleasure of viewing “Maga- 
zine Magic,” a color film re- 
leased by the Curtis Publishing 
Company of. Philadelphia. 

‘The film shown through 
the Curtis Distributing Company 
and through the courtesy of iti 
district supervisor, Maurice 
Compton of Toronto, and Ernie 
Coleborne of the Upper Canada 
News, Belleville. 

‘The intricactes of large scale 
publishing and the vast amount 
of skilled work which goes into 
printing a single edition of a 
nationally famous magazirfe is 
clearly outlined in the picture. 
‘The vast timber tracts and the 
pulp mills which go toward pi 
viding the necessary paper are 
shown, together with the Curtts 
empire of Philadelphia, a 
virtual “City within a city" 
where over 6,000 persons find 
daily employment in some 
skilled trade pertaining to the 
publishing and distribution of 
magazines printed by the 
company. 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, superin- 
tendent, introduced Mr. Comp- 

- ton to the school and thanked 
him for making it possible to 
have the film shown here. At 
the conclusion of the movie a 
very hearty and resounding 
round of applause voiced the 
appreciation of an enthusiastic 
audience. 

“~ 


were guests on the” 
of" 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AT 
THE 0:! 


Protestant Children during 


‘The singing or rhythmical 
recitation of the hymns of the 
churches assists the instruction 
and enhances the value of the 
religious education being given 
to the Protestant. pupils at the 
0.5.D. Every Sunday morning 
the pupils of the Intermediate 
and Senior Departments of the 
school meet in groups around 
the large grand piano in the As- 
sembly room for fifteen minutes 
to learn the tunes and words’ of 
some of the more familiar 
hymns, This ts part of the 


regular Sunday School hour 


from nine to ten o'clock during 
which the pupils are taught 
graded Bible lessons by the 
teachers of ‘the school. When 
the children set out upon their 
Sunday morning walk to attend 
thelr respective clty churches 
{t Is probable that the beat of 
the music and the rhythm of 
the words may accompany their 


+ steps. As they join in the services 


with their hearing friends the 
bonds of Christian fellowship 
are strengthened by the use of 
these well-known hymns. These 
weekly contacts extending over 
several residential 


right attitudes towards happy 
living in our democratic coun- 
try. 


year, On sixteen Sunday after- 
Noone those pupils who were old 
enough to attend church met 
in the Assembly Room to study 
the content of films showing 
some phase of the activities of 
the Christian Church at home 
end abroad. Special films, “The 
Child of Bethlehem” and “The 
First Easter” reviewed th: life 
of Christ from the coming of 
the Wise Men -until the cruct- 
fixion and resurréction. “The 
Healing of M’Vondo" showed 
how Christ's teaching Is helping 
the lepers in an African colony 
now while “The Spread of 


Christianity” outlined Paul's 


early missionary journeys. 
“with Christ in the City" 
showed people from many dif- 
ferent counties organized in 
Home Missions in a Canadian 
city to-day. These films helo 
to bridge the space of time and 
show the teachings of Christ 
put Into practice to make people 
be happier and better. 

Communicant classes for those 
wanting to join the church are 
arranged. Upon receiving the 
approval of the parents a special 
course is given under the direct- 
fon of the ministers of the var- 
‘sus churches. This personal 
contact means much to our 
pupils and encourages them to 
instructions diti- 
gently, Upon becoming msm: 
bers they accept their respons!- 
bilities as far as possible and are 
pleased to belong to the same 
church os thelr teachers and 
friends. This may be one 
reason why, on a - recent 
questionairre, every pupil in- 
dicated that he or she liked to 
go to church. 
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Closing Exercises 
‘Friday, June 3th, 1847. 


LO CANADA 
IL AWARDS BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 
Donated by the Superintendent to students of the graduat- 
ing. class. ‘vocational, and out-of-school achievements 
during the students’ complete school fe at the OSD. are‘con- 
sidered in making these awards. 
Donald Cortett. 
TIL GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 
Awarded to students who, having completed the cur- 
riculum for Entrance to High Schools, have continued in school 
for two years, after obtaining the High School Entrance certificate. 
Donald Corlett. 
IV. CERTIFICATES OP MERIT 
Awarded to students who have completed a course of study, 
‘emphasizing vocational work. " $ 
Jean Cameron 
PROPICIENCY PRIZES, ACADEMIC 
Awarded to students attaining highest standing in 


v. 


VI. PROPICIENCY PRIZES, VOCATIONAL 


Awarded to students, attaining highest standing in 
Vocational work. 
Holmbers. 


Girls—Dorethy 
Charlotte MeArthur. 


Boys—Donald Corlett 
Howard Lines. 
NOTE: A student may recelve only one award or prize but this 
ruling does not apply to awards donated by the Superintendent. 


VIL ATHLETIC AWARDG—OIRLS 


Senior Girl Champion 
Totermediate Gut Chanipion 
Sunlor Gizl Champion... 


A. Samus 
M, Hedden 
L. Vorvis 


Tie, following, Gentor ours have been awarded pins: A. 
Samos, J. Mata, C. Merthar, 

The following Int intermediate Gi have teen amanded pis: 
G. McCourt, M. Hedden, D. O'Neill, E. Bowman, I. 


VIL ATHLETIC AWARDS—BOYS: 


XL BAY OP QUINTE COSSA. 


(Awarded Cresta) 


3r,, Cirle Basketball Champions: Le Varvis,, M. Hedden, 
. ‘McCourt, 


Sur COBBA. PIELD MEET 


‘A. Samus, G. 


. D. Henault, J. 


(Jr. Girls Champlons) 


Last year communticant clas- 
ses were held for pupils joining 
the Baptist, Presbyterian and 
United Churches. This year 
these pupils were confirmed in 
the Anglican Church: May Hed- 
den, Elleen Zwarych, Emily 
Manoryk, Bruce MacCrindle, 
Gerald Rusel, Emerson Leslie. 

‘The mifisters of the churches 
in Belleville which the pupils 
attend are: 

Anglican — (Christ Church) 
Rev. Mr. Sparling. 

Baptist — Rev. Mr. Eastman. 
ae Seas — Rev. Mr. Horns- 
ay. 


United — Rev. Mr. Amos. 

Our deep appreciation Is due 
these ministers and the mem- 
bers of their churches also for 
entertaining the O. S. D. pupils 
at various social gatherings 
during the year. 

‘When our pupils graduate or 
leave the school it 1s hoped that 
they will transfer their member- 
ships to thelr home churches. 
There they will be welcomed 
and made to feel “at home” as 
they do now in the churches in 
Belleville. —. AH. 


ad 


SENIOR SCHOOL. ~ 
Senlor Language 
{Continued ‘from Page 3) 

started to show the people what 
Mr, Gordon had taught us in 
school; speech, songs and 
darices. When I danced, I made 
a Uttle mistake. The audience 
was very sorry because they 
wanted ta hear us dance but 
they couldn’t on account of & 
thick, colorful rug lying on the, 
floor of the room. When It was 
‘over, some people came and 
talked to us for a little while. 
Miss ald led us through 
the su to the station to, 


have our dinner. We had ice-cold \ 
water, tomato-julce, bunk and teaching 
butter, potatoes, carrots, pickles ° 


and celery, cold meat,. marsh- 
mallow and chocolate “sundae. 


“After eating we thanked Miss” 
‘ MacDonald and went back to 


the hotel through the same 
subway. We put.on our coats 
and got on the bus. We rode to 
a museum, arriving there at 2.30. 
“While we were riding: to the 
‘museum, we saw the Parliament 
Buildings, .They are large, - too, 
ike the Royal York Hotel. But 
the Royal York is larger than it 
really looks. = 


‘When we entered the museum, 
Miss MacDonald ‘talked to 8 
man about letting us in, I 
think, . We went to the top 
floor. We saw many stuffed 
animals and fish. The follow- 
ing 1s a list of what we saw: 9 
bust of Mr, Churchill, a mud- 
puppy. tortolses, flat-shelled 
turtles, baby crocodiles, a head 
and 


alligator, 
two heads of buffaloes, two 
buffaloes, moose, beavers, & 
white beaver, a peacock, deer, 
antelopes, anteaters, a kangaroo, 
coyotes, mandrilis, apes, orang- 
utan, gorillas, chimpanzees. 
hawks, a falcon with a bird in 
its bill, two owls and one of them 
had a mouse in, its bill, cobra, 
copperhead, skeléton of a shake, 
skeletons of dinosaurs and a 
mammoth, a baboon, large 
corals, hyenas, timber wolves, 
panda, black and brown bears, 
Mons and cubs, 2 tiger. a Jaguar, 
a panther, llamas, a baby whale, 
armadilioes, an asp. penguins, & 
mole, a polar bear, 2 wombat, a 
large bat, bedbugs, a fly and the 


. fly's ‘intestines and brains. 


mountain sheep, a bloodhound, 
a great dane, a chow, a bulldog, 
chamols, a cheetah, chinchilla, 
chipmunk, mink, a vulture. a 
dodo, a dolphin, an eagle, emu, 
ostriches, an ermine, a skunk. 
a grizzly bear, a jackal, wildcats. 
a leopard, a loness. a lynx, a 
martin, muskrats, sloths, oppos- 
sums, a stork, a pelican, a porcu- 
pine, a pug, many kinds of 
Insects, rabbits, raccoons, rattle- 
snakes, reindeer, seals, Sea-lions, 
a walrus, squirrels, a swan, 
zebras. idols of the Japanese 
and Chinese, swords, pistols, 
war uniforms of many centuries 
ago, saddles, clothes, chairs, 
vases, small eastles, and many 
other things. We also saw 
“Nature’s house that Jack 
Built." It was about like this; 
a hawk that eats frogs that eat 


RESIDENTS OF CITY, DIS- 

‘TRICT WITNESS DEMON- 

STRATIONS BY SCHOOL 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Principal W. J. Morrison, the 
staf students of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, were 
‘at home” June 4th, 
‘evening to the citizens 

ot ‘and district, for their 


tions of 

both academic and vocational 
samples of the work done in the 
junior, Intermediate and 


ioettd round the plano, touch 
gather LS a 
ing the Sinment case with the 

ginging the 


grasshoppers that ‘eat grass in! 


that grows under us. We didn’t 
finish seeing -these nice and 
interesting things because it was 
time to go. I felt badly. : 


* In Cobourg we stopped to have 


Feeding Pray Michie Press, Printabop, 


Among the visitors present were 
several parents from distant cit- 
‘Kingston, St. 


‘Toronto and 
tant province of New Brunswick. 
—The Ontario Intelligencer Wed- 
nesday, June 4th. 


CONTRIBUTED BY A VIEITOR, 


Leverance. 
Congratulations all! 


On Saturday morning, June 7th. 
Kingsion sccom- 


band panied by Mr. Holmes and Mr. 


Stratton to compete in the 
track meet of the EOSS.A. 


the also produced a similar freak 


- TULIP DISPLAY 
‘The horticultural instructor 


of tullps bordering the front of 

the school, The many colours 

Inthe various varieties, are 
make’ 


Among the Darwin tulips 
there appeared two very Inter- 
esting freaks by way of extra 
blooms. One bulb produced a 
etalk which divided at intervals 
above the ground and produced 
four perfect blooms, all on 
separate stalks, Another bulb 


with three perfect blooms, The 


instructor believes that this 


can be attributed to some injury 
to the bulbs at the time of lift- 
ing last year. 
JUNE i 
‘Thirty days—each one a song. 
‘Like # bobolinks' glad tune; 
‘Days so short, and yet so long— 
Thirty days—too few—has 
June. 
—B. Maude Bradshaw. 
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Senlor Hockey Team 


. BOYS’ SPORTS 
by George Whalen 
FIELD DAY 

‘The O. 8, D, annual track and 
field meet was held on the 
school grounds on Tuesday, 
May 27, 1947. The officials were 
‘a bit hesitant adcut going ahead 
with the events because of 
previous downpours but the 
weather man smiled on us all 
“day and the affair was a great 
success, One would only have 
to look at the display of ribbons 
worn by the winners to see who 
were heading for the Champion- 
ships. It might be well to 
mention’ here that winners in 
the Ice Sports Events last winter 
were credited with points for 
the total and in a few cases the 
standings were altered when the 
winners were, announced. We 
tito. “stocere co 
rdtalations” to”: the: n¢ 
“champions and to the winners 

in each individual event. 
Senlor Boys’ Champion—J. Barron 
31. points, 
Intermediate Boys’ Champion—Bo 
‘Tonkin 28 points, 
Junior Boys’ Champlon—A. Cravelle 
24 points. 
Juvenile Boys’ Champlon—G. Rus- 


‘sell 14 points. 

Benlor Boys: 
100 yd. dash—1. Barron 2. Corlett 
! ‘3. Lines. 
220 yd dash—1. Barron 2. Corlett 
/ 3, Lines. 


440 y6. desh—1, Corlett 2. Barron 
3. Bolskt. 


880 yd, dush—1. Barron 2. Corlett 
3. Bolaki. 


Hurdles—1. Barron 2. Lines 3. Fields. 
22lb, Shot—1, Lines 2. Barron 
3. Bolski. 


Running Broad—1. Barron 2. Corlett 
3, Lines. 


Hop Btep é& Jump—l. Barron 2. 
Lines 3. Corlett 


Corlett. 2. Bolaki ¢. 
Barron. 


Running High—1. Barron 2. Bolakt 


suanding Broad. Barpon 2. Feiss 
‘3. Longarini. 


Discuss—1. 


Intermediate Bays: 
100 yd. dash—1. Pollard 2. Schulte 
. Tonkin. 


220 yd. dash—i. Pollard 3. ecmults 
2. Tonkin 3, Smith. 

440 yd. dash—1. Pollard 2, Tonkin 
3. Schultz. 

$00 yd. Relay—i. Pollard, 5 ‘Welch, 
|. Denomme, E. Wilson. 

Hurdies—1. ‘Tonkin 2 Pollard 3. 


Running Broad—1. Pollard 2, Tonkin 
|. Schults 


Running High—1. sronin’ ‘2, Bteele 
3. Pollard. 


3 1b. Shot—1, Schultz 2. Tonkin 
Junior Boys: 

100 ye. dast—1. Gravelle 2. MeAl- 

pine 3. B. Leslie. 

440 Relay—1. Gravel, Beanlne J. 

3 Wilson, Kiym. 

Hundler—1. Gravelle 2, MacCrindle 

"3. J. Wilson. 


Running High—1. BE Leslie 2. Mac- 
Crindle 3. Gravelle. 


Discuss—1, Gravelle 2, MacCrindle 
B. Lealle. 


Hop &t te sump—1. ©, Deoceume 
op Step 8 Te ealio 3. Gravelle. 
Running Brosd—t. J. Wilson 2. E. 

Leslte 3. Gravelle. 


Standing Broad—l. Oravelle 2. E 
Lealle 3. D. Kiliott. 

@ Ib, Bhot—1. Gravelle 2. E. Leslie 
hes 3. R. Wilson. 


Juvenile Bors: 
a8 yd. Dasbe—i. O, Russell 2. DeRose 
3. Patterson. 


1 dash. 0, Rug Dewe 
100 yd 


1g, Basal 3 De 
anniog Bigh—| i 
Running Broad—1. 1 pacceryie 

DeRose 3. Micotick. 


Soft Ball Throw—1. DeRose 2. Rus- 
sell 3. Micetick. 


Intermediate—E. Pollard, B. Schultz, 
'B. Smith, B. Steele, B. Tonkin. 


Senlor Soft Ball 

‘The Senor soft ball schedule 
was officially opened on April 7 
with our Superintendent W. J. 
Morrison tossing the first bail 
for a called strike. Three teams 
compored of students and 
teachers were formed ‘and the 
following 1s the grouping of 
each, 


G. Johnson, A. Longarint, C. Denom- 
me. 

DODGERS—Capt. D. Coriett, O. 
Woodrow, Mr. Holmes, A. Gravelle, 
Mr. Harris, A. Fields. E Cayer. B. 
Spiker. 1. Heppner. Mr. Vaughan, 

‘Mr. Btratton, R. Willson. 

GIANTS—Capt. H. Lines, Mr. 

Hodgson, J. Barron, Mr. Clare, B. 


Sedgwick. A. Bourget, E. Leslie. E. 
‘Wilson, D. Beltrame. 


‘The present standing is—Gtants 
10 points. Tigers & points. Dodgers 
0 points. 


standing . pt. 
‘Wilson 9 points. Capt. O. Russell 9 
points. Capt. Klym 7 pointe. 


Radminton 
A great deal of enthusiasm 


' wes displayed and keen com- 


petition vrovided in the Bad- 
minton Tournament which has 


‘Pollard. just been completed, both in the 


Senlor and Junior groups. Ap- 
proximately 55 boys were en- 
tered, and the honour of being 
1947 Senior Champion goes to 
J. Barron who defeated 0, 
Woodrow in 3 straight games. 

Ke2ner competition was pro- 
vided however in the Jr. group 
when Bruce MacCrindle won the 
first two games from A. 
Gravelle 15-12, 15-10. Gravelle 
won the next two, 15-11, 15-13 
and the final game went to 
MacCrindle 15-9 who . was 
crowned Junlor Badminton 
Champion. 


Ping Pong . 

Approximately every Senior 
and Intermediate boy was also 
entered in a Ping Pong Tourna- 


; ment. A great deal of credit 


is due to J. Brenchly and B. 
Schultz who constructed two 
fing tables and bats in the wood- 
working shop. The final scores 
indicate the close rivalry in 
both groups. 

Junior Champlon—P. Beaulne de. 
Farid ing {McAlpine 21-16, 21-18, 


©. B. D. 1946-47 Sports’ Champlons 
SENIOR RUGBY—Capt. J. Barron, 
B. Schultz, H. Lines. E. Pollard, B. 
Steele, D. ‘Smith, A. Gravelle, 

SENIOR, HOCKEY Cent. C. Ms- 


VOLLEY BALL Capt. E 
Pollard, H. Lines, G. Whalen, D. 
‘Smith, J, Brenchley, D. Corlett. C. 
‘McKenzie. 


SENIOR BASKET BALL Capt. E. 
J. Barron, B. Steele, A. 
‘Brenchley. 


BALL Capt. A. 
Gravelle, B. MacCrindle, J. Dris- 
coll; E. Leslie, L, Heppner, B. Spiker. 


P. Besulne, G. Johnson, E. Cayer. 


C.0.8.8.A, TRACK MEET ALBERT 
‘COLLEGE MAY 31. 


Congratulations to « Champion: 
‘The winners of O. & D. field day 


at Albert College. 

and boys upheld the 
©. 8. D. while E. Pollard won the 
Intermediate Championship and 
the girls took the Junior Giris Team 
Championship. With | twelve 
schools competing the 0. 8. 

Fanked fourth’in total potsts with 


"rye field was qulte slippery and 
‘as a result the records were not as 
Digh as they might have been. Each 
student was allowed to enter three 
events with the exception of Relays, 
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bope that this will serve as 0 
minder to others that nothing is 
won without practice in the field of 


Junlor Beboot 


Junior Bors: 

Wheelbarrow Race_1. 1. Wallace, 

B. Young. 2. 8. Payne, A. Jack- 

son. 3. B, Btapley, D. Warlrow. 
Baby Bors: 

Wheelbarrow Race—i. K. Yates, J. 

Wales. 2. D. Richardson, J. Wright. 

3. B Willams, B. Kynon. 


Baby Girls: . 
E Caldwell. 2. 6. Below ‘Wright: 
8. G. O”Nell, J. Lachbert: [ 


Senior Boys: 
Boot and Boe Race—1. 1. Hayes, 2 


‘W. Saumure 3. J, Winterhalt. 
Senlor Girts: 
Boot and Shoe Race—1, C. Bennett, 


2. J. Cullen. 3. J. Brontmier. 
Intermediate Boys: x 
Boot and Shoe Race—1: HL Bell 2, 
@. Drury 3. W. Thomson. 
Intermediate Gitts: 
Boot and Shoe Race—1. M. Bishop 
2. B, Williams 3, M. Lawrence. 
Junlor Boys: 
Boot and Shoe Race—1. A. Bourget, 
2. H Defer 3. B. Hales. 
Junior Girls: 
Boot and Shoe Race—i. J. Ball 2. 
L. Wallace 3. R. Marshall: 
Baby Boys: 
Hands and Knees Race—1. J. Wales 
2. O. Henshaw 3. 
Baby Glris: 
Hands and Knees Race—1. B. Cald- 
well 2. D. Roult 3. 8. Kilbreath. 
Everybody got a prize in the 
junior school. Special first prizes 
were also given. —Margoret Kellar. 


‘Boys, Swimming in Albert College Pool 


___ & PRE-SCHOOL 
DEMONSTRATION CLASS FOR, 
DEAF CHILDREN 
(Continued from 53) 
‘Teachers College In Chidago, and 
besides holding an M.A. degree 
tn Education and English from 
the University of Iowa, had 
taught in the Chicago Public 
Schools‘and had operated.a pri- 


__yate kindergarten. At Western 


Pennsylvania she received her 
certificate for teaching the deaf. 

Under the guidance of Mr. 
George Fortune, Executive 
Director of the Center, Dr. 


Rachel Dawes Davies, Assistant” | 


Professor of Hearing and Speech 


‘Therapy, Miss Bender, and the) 


author of this article, orders 
were placed for construction” of 
rooms and purchase of the latest 
equinment. The Center 1s proud 
of the play equipment, the 
strong picture books, the sturdy 
coordination-tratning blocks, 
the colorful toys and dolls, the 
towl of fish, the animal cage 
and bird-feeding platform. 

‘The selection of candidates for 
the class was not easy because 
of-the large number who were 
knewn to the Center through 
previous inquiries. It was finally 
decided to place the age range 
between thirty and forty-two 
months. Few deaf children of 


this age‘have an opportunity to* 


obtain training. Also, these 
children are at the age when 


children with .normal hearing: 


have already acquired consider- 
able speech nnd language. 
Hence, it was the most appro- 
priate psycho-physiological time 
for them to have the opportunity 
to be trained in speech and 
language. 

The first class was to be 
Imited to six children, but be- 


cause kindergarten authorities . 


reported that the attendance of 
very young children averages 
only about 60%. it was decided 
to enter eight children. Candi- 
dates were given a two-week 
trlal period beginning September 
30, during which time the staff 
observed the children. Seven 
boys and one girl were aceepted. 

‘The more Important ob- 
Jectives of the class are (1) the 
effort to develop Innguage and 
speech in deaf children before 
undesirable forms of com- 
munication have become habi- 
tual, (2) training the children 
to understand and pet elong 
with other children, (3) instruc- 
tlon of the parents, and finally, 
(4) research. During snontane- 
ous ‘activity of play and enjoy- 


“ment, the teacher and her ass's- 


tant selze brief opportunities to 
introduce meaningful speech, 
such 98 “Whoa” to the hobby 
hérse, “Oh” to the fack-in-the- 
box, “Whee” as they slide down 
theslide, ete, So-called format 
training Js always In the form 
of play with points, toys, blocks 
end pictures. Any effort to 
teach that might cause tenston 
emotionally or in the speech 
muscles 15 deliberately avoided. 
Before the m'rror, the teacher 
endeavors to initiate awareness 
and imitation of lip movements, 
A desk-type henring ald is used 
daily with all children, during 
which period babbling sounds, 
names of children and other 
words are repeated. No speech 
stimulation is offered without 


association with meaning 
enjoyment. A pfano is used tree 
quently during the sessions, both _ 
to permit observation of the 
hearing response and to bring 
about consclousness of vibration 
A dairy of speech and social 
accomplishments 1s kept of each 
child. A Ught Junch is given at 
ten o'clock. 


‘The parents signed a contract 
to participate. in the- program, 
‘The mothers bring the renildren 
at 9 AM. and take them home 
eat 11:30. They observe the 
training Worough & one-way 
vision mirror hear the 
teaching Drought to a loud 
speaker from a microphone in 
the class room. They do assigned 
readings in the technical library 
of the Centre. Subject matter 
consists of ¢hildhood problems, 
nursery school methods, psy- 
chology, and speech and lan- 
guage developments. Lectures 
are given twice a week to the 
mothers by the staff and by a 
group of consultants, After ade- 
quate instruction. the parents 
participate. 


In order to have necsssary 
quidance and protection of the 
children, a staff of educational 
and medical consultants have 
been asked to participate in the 
program. A public health nurse 
examines each child as it arrives 
atthe centre, Jf the child has 
a cold or other illness, the par- 
ent is asked to take the child 
heme, Other consultants are an 
otologist, a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist,. a pediatrician. a 
nutritionist, and a professor of 
nursery school education. After 
these. hat 


mneouraged 
discuss their special problems 
with the consultant. 

A untque opportunity, over 
and above the actual training 
of the very young deaf child, is 
the development of a research 
program. New methods in teach- 
ing and testing voung deaf chil- 
dren may be developed. Effects 
of different techniques may be 
noted and compared. The ques- 
tlon of early training of very 
young deaf children and the use 
and value of hearing aids may 
te studied. The children’s social 
development and speech alert- 
ness have already proved the 
value of the demonstration 
class. —The Volta Review. 


= 
OLDEST INHABITANT 
Late in the Summer of 1944 
my wife and I were making en- 
quirtes about the early history 
of the Lake Nipigon area. 


hy not see the old Mrs. 
Wigwash” people suggested. 
‘she's the oldest Indian on the 
reserve.” 


On the first opportunity we 
called in at the Katashk (Gull) 
Bay Reserve, and located her 
grandson . . . or great grandson 
in the Hudson's Bay store. “Does 
she smoke?” we asked Tommy. 
“Sure she smokes,” repiied Tom- 
my, “and she chews to 
mostly plug tobacco.” So we too) 
along a plug of each for a gift. 

We were conducted over a 
rough trail to a little log cabin 
at the edge of a spruce swamp, 
close to the lake shore. On 
entering the cabin we found oldy 
Mrs. Wigwosh squatting on a 


Each According 10 His Own Manner 


by KATHLEEN MORRISON 


In holy hush, chanting in mediaeval tongue, 

‘Where steined-glagg filtered through dusty alr 

Glows green ang purple and gold, in silent prayer, - 
‘Thy people eek Thee, Lord. . 


With Hallelujah shouting, arms‘up-flung, _ 
‘Where brassy drum and beating trumpet’s blare 


‘Raw nerves to numbness ‘til the strained eyes stare 


‘Pin-pointed, bodies writhing. glory-wrung © 
‘Thy people seek Thee, Lord. 


On soll-stained knee when sunset bells have rung, 
Lined faces, crimsoned in the orlent glare 
Meccawards yearning, drained of drudging care 
As Islam's evening Angelus ts sung, 

‘Thy people seek Thee, Lord. 


‘Where fewel-carved jade, on great bronze shoulders strung, 
Firing the senseless brow sels two blind allts aflare, 
And aromatic vapors spicy — rare 
With acrid clouds of incense choke the lung, 
‘Thy people seek Thee, Lord. 


With gibbering fear, from superstition sprung, 
‘Where demon gods in river reptile's Jair 
Wreak dread revenge on human fools who dare 
Withhold their sacrifice of human young, 

‘Thy people seek Thee, Lord 


In written revelations of the wise 
In hermit solltude, in city mart, 
In mountain torrents and in flaming skies, 
‘Within the humble stillness of the heart, 
In lave, in hate, in fear, Joy, hope, despalr, 
In life, in death, forever everywhere 
‘Thy people seek Thee, Lord. 


bunk ina corner, Her face was 
as wrinkled as an Egyptain 
mummy, her open wrap revealed 
@ parchment-like drawn tight 
across hr breast, and her. skin- 
ny little arms appeared to have 
Ultle strength left. - 


She seemed pleased to have 
visitors, and nodded appreci 
tion for the tobacco, but when 
my ‘wife gave her a brightly 
coloured lace handkerehlef, she 
turned it over and over in 
admiration, cackling with pleas- 
ure, for her eyesight appeared 
to be good and she had no dif- 
flculty in hearing ‘the voice of 
our interpreter. 


Her diet consisted mostly of 
oatmeal and fish... Some dogs 
crouched on the rough floor 
were waiting to lick her plate. 

Her memory was gone. and 
she could tell nothing of her 
early childhood, so we left, Lasi 
Winter she died at the age of 
117, and was buried on the re- 
serve with the customary sup- 
plies placed on her grave for use 


in the next world. Shortly be-- 


fore she died she made a trip 
on a fishing bost to Macdlarmid 
village .. some sixty miles 
distant—"“To have a last look 
around,’ 

‘Was her longevity due to her 
resistance to germs and to her 
open-air Yfe or to absence of 
‘worry? 

Not far from the reserve there 
is a steep cliff jetting out of the 
Jake. The-Indians say It Is In- 
hobited by departed spirits and 
they toss out some tobacco from 
their canoes as they pass. The 
next time I pass that way I'm 
going to toss out a plece of plug 
for old Mrs, Wigwash. 


Contributed by 
E. C. Burton, 
Pilot, Division of Air Service. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Nomenclature and the con- 
stant misuse of terms must still 
Steer one uf the major 

blems in our field to day. The 
writer has preached this these 
many years and 1s happy to say 
that some -headway has been 
made. However, the task con- 
tinues to be carefully con- 
sidered. 


For example, there are’ some 
who think that the term “‘com- 
bined system” or “combined 


method” means the combined - 


use of the combination of all 
the methods in the same class- 
room] This is entirely wrong 
and misteading. Some go fur- 
ther and consider it as meaning 
the Inclusion of the use of 
signs as a “method” in the cliss- 
room. ‘This again 1s very in- 
correct. 


The Combined System means 
an arrangement under which 
some classes are taught orally 
and some classes .are taught 
manually. ‘The manual classes 
are taught through the means of 
the manual alphabet or finger 
spelling. Signs are not a method 
and therefore are not used in 
classrooms. They are, however, 
used by the students in all out- 
side activities as 1 means of 
communication, 


To lesson the possibility of 
confusion, the writer suggests 
that we abolish the term ‘“man- 
ual” from our nomenclature and 
substitute the very simple term, 
“non-oral.” This should convey 
the true meaning to both lay- 
men and parents os well as to 
some of the inexperienced 
teachers. What do you think? 
—E. A. 8. —The California News. 

———— 
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